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Labor Month 
In Review 


WHITE-COLLAR SALARIES. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics released the 
results of its first nationwide white- 
collar pay survey of the private service 
industries. 

Because past Professional, Admin- 
istrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay 
surveys have included pay for jobs in 
other sectors of the economy, the re- 
sults of this year’s study—limited to 
the service sector—cannot be directly 
compared with previous surveys. Av- 
erage salaries for 26 occupations and 
93 work levels covered a broad range 
of duties and responsibilities. 

Among the professional jobs studied, 
salaries averaged $19,588 a year for 
beginning accountants and $26,355 for 
beginning engineers, while senior levels 
of both jobs (level V) were approximately 
$50,000. The salary for engineer VITI— 
the top-level surveyed—averaged $78,049. 

Other types of jobs also had wide 
salary differences, such as $10,338 to 
$19,151 for general clerks and $15,285 
to $29,014 for secretaries. Salaries of 
nursing assistants averaged $8,558, 
$10,872, and $14,369, depending upon 
the employees’ levels of responsibility. 

The March 1987 survey reflects 
changes to broaden coverage of the 
Professional, Administrative, Techni- 
cal, and Clerical Pay to more industries, 
including health care services, and to 
smaller establishments. The findings 
will be combined with updated informa- 
tion from nonservices establishments 
studied in 1986. The results will be used 
by the President’s Pay Agent to make 
annual pay comparisons between Fed- 
eral white-collar workers and their 
counterparts in private industry. Rotat- 
ing industry coverage in different years 
allows the Bureau to obtain a broader 
scope of pay data within current budget- 
ary limits. 


March 1987 salaries. Annual salaries 
of accountants averaged from $19,588 
at level I to $49,291 at level V. Sala- 


ries of public accountants ranged from 
$21,006 for new graduates at level I 
to $33,989 for supervisors at level IV. 
The accountants, public accountants, 
and auditors included in the survey had 
at least bachelor’s degrees in account- 
ing or the equivalent in education and 
experience. 

Programmer and programmer analyst 
trainees at level I averaged $20,980 a 
year; this was approximately half the 
average of level V incumbents who plan 
and direct large computer programming 
projects or solve unusually complex 
computer programming problems. 

Computer systems analysts at level I 
averaged $28,607 a year. This level in- 
cludes workers who are familiar with 
systems analysis procedures and are 
working independently on routine 
problems. Systems analysts at level V, 
the highest of six job levels for which 
statistically reliable data could be ob- 
tained, averaged $59,841 a year. At this 
level, analysts are senior technicians or 
managers responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of large and 
complex computer systems. 

Attorneys included in the study (all 
having at least LL. B. degrees and bar 
membership) were employed in the le- 
gal departments of establishments other 
than law firms. Those attorneys per- 
forming work involving applicable 
precedents and established facts were 
classified at level II and averaged 
$41,370 a year; those at level IV, with 
responsibility for resolving difficult le- 
gal problems, averaged $63,711. 

Personnel directors at level I, who 
administer conventional programs cov- 
ering 250 to 1,000 workers, averaged 
$35,167, compared with $43,927 for 
level II, the highest publishable level 
out of five studied. 

Annual salaries for the eight levels 
of engineers studied ranged from 
$26,355 for recent graduates at level I 
to $78,049 for senior engineering man- 
agers and researchers at level VIII. 


Statistically reliable data on pay were 
obtained for three additional jobs in the 
nursing field. One of these, registered 
nurse, was the most numerous of the 
professional and administrative jobs 
studied. Over 80 percent of the nurses 
were at level II, which designates those 
who exercise considerable indepen- 
dence in difficult nursing situations. 
They averaged $24,127 a year. The 
other two jobs, nursing assistant and 
licensed practical nurse, are included 
among the survey’s technical support 
occupations. Nursing assistants had 
average salaries from $8,558 for 
level I to $14,369 for level III, the 
highest level for which pay data met 
Bureau publication standards. Of the 
three levels of licensed practical nurses, 
level II incumbents accounted for most 
of the licensed practical nurses covered, 
and their salaries averaged $16,487 a 
year. 

Among the 27 clerical levels for 
which data could be obtained, average 
yearly salaries ranged from $10,338 
for general clerks I to $29,014 for 
secretaries V, the highest of a 5-level 
series. Averages for 8 of the clerical 
levels exceeded $19,000; 7 ranged from 
$15,000 to $19,000; and 12 fell below 
$15,000. 


Scope of survey. The March 1987 
survey covered those private industry 
establishments employing 20 workers 
or more that primarily provide person- 
al, business, educational, health, legal, 
recreational, and technical services. A 
random sample of these establishments 
was selected for study to represent all 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas 
of the United States except Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

For additional details on the methods 
of the survey, see BLS Bulletin 2271, 
National Survey of Professional, Ad- 
ministrative, Technical, and Clerical 
Pay, March 1986, and the forthcoming 
1987 bulletin. O 


The defense buildup, 1977-85: 
effects on production and employment 


After several years of post-Vietnam decline, 


defense spending for major programs started the current 
peacetime buildup; the acceleration between 1980 and 1985 


cushioned the decline in production jobs 


DAVID K. HENRY AND RICHARD P. OLIVER 


Much of the defense buildup during the 1980-85 period 
required production from durable manufacturing industries 
in which nondefense production was either declining or 
growing slowly.' Increasing defense outlays, therefore, 
cushioned a reduction in production jobs, even though de- 
fense accounted for only a small portion of total output and 
employment of these industries. 

This article provides estimates of output and employment 
levels during the current defense buildup, which began in 
1977. With special emphasis on the high growth 1980-85 
period, the study shows the impact of increased U.S. mili- 
tary spending on industries with defense-related production. 


Historical trends 


The current peacetime buildup began in 1977. In 1976, 
$157.5 billion (1982 constant dollars) were expended by the 
military, which represented 5.6 percent of the economy 
when measured as gross national product (GNP). The follow- 
ing tabulation shows national defense spending and GNP (in 
billions of constant 1982 dollars) beginning in 1977 and 
ending in 1985, the latest year for which data are available. 


Gross national National Percent 
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Table 1 provides a comparison of the defense buildup that 
occurred during the Vietnam War and during the 1977-85 
period. In addition to GNP and national defense spending, 
table 1 shows capacity utilization, unemployment, and the 
GNP deflator. 

Between 1977 and 1980, real defense spending increased 
by about 2 percent annually. However, between 1980 and 
1985, defense expenditures accelerated, increasing by 5.5 
percent annually. By 1985, national defense represented 
$235.7 billion or 6.6 percent of GNp—the largest proportion 
of the economy during the peacetime buildup. 

In comparison, during the 1964—68 phase of the Vietnam 
War, real defense spending increased by 5.4 percent 
annually and reached $236.6 billion (in 1982 dollars) in 
1968—the peak year for spending. In constant dollars, the 
national defense level reached in the peak of the Vietnam 
buildup was about the same level as real defense spending 
in 1985. (See table 1.) Although real levels of spending have 
been approximately the same as those during the Vietnam 
War, national defense then represented 10 percent of GNP, 
about 4 percentage points greater than the level during the 
recent buildup. Between 1968 and 1976, real defense spend- 
ing declined from 10.0 percent in 1968 to just over 5 percent 
when the current buildup began. 

The buildup during the 1960’s occurred during generally 
high capacity utilization rates for manufacturing industries, 
along with low unemployment. During the 1980’s buildup, 
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capacity utilization was relatively low, with higher unem- 
ployment rates. Also, there was a gradual increase in the 
annual percentage change in the GNP deflator during the 
1960’s, compared with an accelerated increase of the annual 
percentage change of a relatively higher GNP deflator during 
the 1980’s defense buildup. 


Defense programs 


Major programs included in the Department of Defense 
budget are military personnel, operations and maintenance, 
procurement, research and development, and all other bud- 
get categories including military construction, family hous- 
ing, and nondepartmental defense. Outlays for these pro- 
grams in 1977, 1980, and 1985 and the percent change from 
1977 to 1980 and from 1980 to 1985 are shown in table 2. 
The percent distribution of expenditures among the programs 
for 1977 and 1985, highlighting the shift in program em- 
phasis, is illustrated in chart 1. 

The distribution of expenditures among the defense pro- 
grams determines the impact of defense spending on output 
and employment by industry and occupation in the overall 
economy. In addition to the defense program redistribution, 
or change in spending patterns between 1977 and 1985, it 
should be noted that the pay portion of the 1968 budget was 
52 percent compared with 41 percent in 1985. This suggests 
greater allocation of expenditures to industry sectors that 
support the military—the defense industrial base. During 
the Vietnam period, allocation of the nonpay portion of the 
defense budget was greater for war items consumed (for 
example, ammunition), compared with the increased share 
for major weapons systems acquisition during the current 
buildup. 


Effects on output 


Our analysis begins in 1977, when defense expenditures 


Table 1. Comparison of selected economic indicators dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, 1964-68, and the current peacetime 
defense buildup, 1980-85 

{In billions of 1982 dollars] 


Note: Changes based on unrounded data. 

SOURCE: GNP, national defense, and GNP deflator from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. 
Department of Commerce; capacity utilization (all manufacturing) from the Federal Reserve 
Board; and unemployment (total labor force) from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 2. Defense budget outlays by program, 1977, 1980, 
and 1985 
[Billions of 1982 dollars] 


1 Preliminary outlay estimates. 
2 Programs may not sum to total defense due to rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Analysis. 


started to increase again after several years of post- Vietnam 
decline. Acceleration in defense spending between 1980 and 
1985 provides another logical period for analysis. The anal- 
ysis focuses on industries that produced more than 10 per- 
cent of their output directly or indirectly for defense in 1985. 
(See table 3.) 

Of the 537 industries evaluated, 21 produced 10 percent 
or greater of their output for defense in 1977.” This output 
was either for direct military purchases, such as aircraft and 
other weapons systems, or indirect purchases for defense 
applications, such as forgings and castings used in tanks. In 
1980, the number of industries that met the 10-percent crite- 
rion rose to 27. By 1985, this number had reached 45. 

Real increases in expenditures for defense programs—in 
many cases, combined with declines in total output—made 
many of these industries more dependent on defense. Of the 
45 industries with a defense share of total output greater than 
10 percent, 29 experienced real declines in total output 
between 1980 and 1985. (See table 3.) 

Some industries make products that are primarily or pre- 
dominately for military use. In 1985, five industries had 
defense-related output of 75 percent or more: shipbuilding, 
including ship repair; ammunition, except small arms am- 
munition; ordnance, not elsewhere classified; missiles; and 
aircraft and missile engines. Four additional industries— 
tanks, aircraft, explosives, and radio and television commu- 
nications equipment—produced between 50 and 74 percent 
of their output for defense, and nine other industries—small 
arms, aircraft and missile parts, small arms ammunition, 
cutting machine tools, engineering instruments, truck trail- 
ers, electron tubes, nonferrous mining (except copper), and 
nonferrous forgings—produced between 25 and 49 percent 
of their output for defense. 


Shipbuilding. The shipbuilding industry was more de- 


Chart 1. 
1977 and 1985 


(In percent of real dollars) 
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pendent on defense expenditures than any other industry in 
1985. Nearly all (93 percent) of new ship construction and 
repair and renovation work was produced for the military. 
This is a dramatic increase from the 61-percent defense 
share of total output in 1980 and the 45-percent share in 
1977. Naval construction and repair increased 42 percent 
between 1980 and 1985, while overall shipbuilding declined 
15 percent. 

The increased dependence of the shipbuilding industry on 
military orders has been sustained in the 1980 through 1985 
period because of the Administration’s commitment to a 
600-ship fleet by the end of the decade. In 1980, the number 
of deployable naval battle forces was 479. By 1985, that 
number reached 542. The increase was mainly attributed to 
the addition to the fleet of frigates, nuclear attack sub- 
marines, and surface support ships (transport ships similar 
in construction to commercial ships). At the rate of 20 to 25 
new deployable ships per year (new construction and con- 
versions) throughout the remainder of this decade, the 600- 
ship goal should be attained. 

On January 1, 1985, commercial ship construction 
showed 340,000 tons of gross tonnage on order, compared 
with 1,900,000 tons in 1980. In 1975, gross tonnage on 
order was 5,061,000 tons. These declines in overall ship 
construction were countered and have been more or less 
replaced by military ship construction. The “T” ship or 
transport ship program provided for much of the industry’s 


offset of continued declining orders for commercial ships. 
The T-ship program is part of the Navy’s Military Sealift 
Command and includes such ships as oilers, ocean surveil- 
lance ships, and maritime repositioning ships. Of the 77 
ships on order or under construction for the Navy on Octo- 
ber 1, 1984, 22 were T-ships. In October 1985, 13 commer- 
cial shipyards had been awarded contracts for construction 
of 29 new T-ships and for major renovation of 23 merchant 
ships. 

Repair of ships declined substantially between 1980 and 
1984, except for repair of Navy ships. In 1984, 30 percent 
of Navy repair work was done in private shipyards, as op- 
posed to naval shipyards, compared with 15 percent in 
1980. 


Ammunition and ordnance. From 1980 to 1985, output 
for defense in the ammunition industry (except small arms) 
increased 98 percent and for ordnance (not elsewhere classi- 
fied), 83 percent. These increases compare with the 16- and 
—7-percent changes registered between 1977 and 1980. Do- 
mestic military purchases accounted for 88 percent of the 
total for ammunition and 86 percent for ordnance for the 
1980-85 period. A small portion was purchased by State and 
local governments. The remaining (12 and 14 percent) out- 
put was mainly for export. Here and elsewhere in this arti- 
cle, defense purchases do not include U.S. foreign military 
sales or licensed commercial exports of military items. 
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The increase in defense purchases from the ammunition 
and ordnance industries seems inconsistent with the near- 
zero increase in budget outlays for the ammunition procure- 
ment program. This difference is attributed to the diverse 
mix of products made by these industries. The large ammu- 
nition industry produced such products as arming and fusing 
devices for missiles, missile warheads, and torpedoes and 
parts that are purchased for the missiles procurement and 
research and testing programs, in addition to ammunition 
over 30 millimeters in diameter. 


Aerospace. Aerospace industries showed a dramatic in- 
crease in reliance on military orders between 1980 and 
1985, while total output increased only slightly, 2 percent. 
The slowdown in commercial orders was attributed mostly 
to lower production of large and medium-size transport air- 
craft resulting from deferments of new equipment purchases 
by financially troubled airlines during this period. From 
1977 to 1980, defense aircraft production increased about 6 
percent, compared with the 80-percent increase between 
1980 and 1985. Production of aircraft and missile engines 
for defense increased by 14 percent between 1977 and 1980, 
compared with the 69-percent increase from 1980 to 1985. 

Because of the decline in the rate of civilian purchases— 
combined with an increase in defense purchases—the de- 
fense share of aircraft output equaled 66 percent in 1985, 
compared with 43 percent in 1977. The aircraft and missile 
engine industry showed a similar increase in defense market 
share, rising from 47 to 78 percent between 1977 and 1985. 
The defense share of the aircraft and missile parts market 
remained stable—at about 40 percent—for the period. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the volume of aircraft produc- 
tion declined substantially, from 14,660 units costing $18.8 
billion to 3,620 units costing $25.4 billion. Of the 3,620 
units produced in 1985, 935, or 26 percent, were military. 
However, while military aircraft cost $17.4 billion, an aver- 
age unit cost of $18.6 million, civilian aircraft unit costs 
averaged only $3.0 million. 

Total output in the missile industry increased by 35 per- 
cent between 1980 and 1985, after declining 8 percent be- 
tween 1977 and 1980. Of the markets for missiles, defense 
showed the greatest growth. Civilian markets for missiles 
include purchases by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and production used for export. After de- 
clining 6 percent over the 1977-80 period, missiles for the 
military increased 65 percent between 1980 and 1985, while 
missile output for civilian use declined 12.4 percent. The 
defense share of missile industry output increased from 67 
percent in 1977 to 84 percent in 1985. 

This substantial rise in the missile industry’s dependence 
on defense purchases can be attributed to: (1) the 60-percent 
growth in the defense missile program; (2) a slowdown in 
the space program; and (3) a decline in exports of space- 
based services, which include the launching and maintain- 
ing of satellites in orbit for communications, navigation, 
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measurement of earth resources, and weather sensing. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, almost all space-based services were 
provided by U.S. companies. After 1980, however, the 
European and Japanese space programs provided competi- 
tion to the U.S. missile industry. 


Defense dependent industries with declining output. 
Several industries, important to defense, had dramatic de- 
clines in total output, despite increasing military purchases. 
For example, total output in the explosives industry declined 
28 percent between 1977 and 1980, and fell an additional 23 
percent by 1985. Defense purchases of explosives rose 22 
percent between 1977 and 1980, increasing the defense 


Table 3. Changes in total output and estimated defense 
output and defense share of total output, by industry, 
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share of the industry’s output from 36 to 65 percent. Total 
output in the cutting machine tool industry declined dramat- 
ically, 60 percent, between 1980 and 1985. Defense pur- 
chases of machine tools rose 65 percent, increasing the 
defense market share from 3 percent in 1977 to 34 percent 
in 1984. Total output in the primary lead industry dropped 
36 percent between 1980 and 1985. However, a 63-percent 
jump in purchases by the military for defense (all indirect 
purchases) increased the defense share of this industry’s 
output from 6 to 17 percent. The industrial truck industry, 
through a similar combination of falling total output and 
increasing defense purchases, showed an increased depend- 
‘ence on defense, from 2 percent in 1977 to 22 percent in 
1985. Other industries in this same general situation—de- 
clining total output, but increasing output for the military— 
include nonferrous mining, transmission equipment, ferrous 
forgings, primary zinc and copper, nonmetallic mineral 
products, forming machine tools, electrometallurgical prod- 
ucts, screw machine products, steel mills, conveyors and 
conveying equipment, and copper mining. 


Defense dependent industries with increasing  out- 
put. During the latest defense buildup, some industries 
increased production for both defense and civilian markets. 
For example, the radio and television communications 
equipment industry increased its output for all customers by 
46 percent, while increasing output for defense by 73 per- 
cent. The defense output share, therefore, changed only 
slightly, from 42 percent in 1980 to 50 percent in 1985. 
Total output of the engineering and scientific instrument 
industry increased 28 percent, while defense output in- 
creased 55 percent. As a result, the defense market share 
rose from 23 percent in 1980 to 28 percent in 1985. Total 
output in the optical instruments industry rose 189 percent, 
increasing the defense market share from 13 to 24 percent. 


Top 20 defense industries. The top defense-supplying in- 
dustries in terms of real output were identified as producers 
for whom defense materials account for a large share (40 
percent or more) of output; namely, radio and television 
communications equipment, aircraft, aircraft and missile 
engines, shipbuilding, missiles, aircraft and missile parts, 
and tanks. However, as the following tabulation shows, 
defense is not the major market for the remainder of the 
top 20: 
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Productive capacity. Available data indicate that produc- 
tive capacity in the durable and nondurable manufacturing 
industries was not strained to meet military and civilian 
requirements during the buildup. Fourth-quarter utilization 
of the durable manufacturing sectors declined from 79 per- 
cent in 1977 to 76 percent in 1980 and 74 percent in 1984.3 
Nondurable capacity utilization dropped from 77 percent in 
1977 to 72 percent in 1980 and 71 percent in 1984. Defense- 
intensive industry groups displayed the following capacity 
utilization rates in 1984: steel, 63 percent; steel foundries, 
74 percent; metal forgings, 81 percent; metalworking ma- 
chinery, 68 percent; communication equipment, 76 percent; 
aircraft, 60 percent; and instruments and related products, 
78 percent. 


Effects on employment 


Defense employment requirements were estimated di- 
rectly from the results of the input-output model and include 
both the direct and indirect jobs in each industry. The de- 
fense share of industry output was used as the defense share 
of actual employment. Thus, for example, if defense output 
was 20 percent of total industry output, then estimated em- 
ployment to meet defense needs was assumed to also be 20 
percent of actual total industry employment. Differences 
reflect industry sector aggregation differences between the 
Commerce and Labor Departments’ input-output models. 
Defense occupational requirements were derived by apply- 
ing surveyed occupational patterns for 3-digit sic industries 
to the defense share of employment in these industries. 
Thus, the occupational mix of the labor force specializing in 
defense work was assumed to be the same as that prevailing 
in the industry as a whole. 

Total defense-related employment is estimated to have 
increased by less than 4 percent from 1977 to 1980, with all 
of the increase occurring in private sector jobs. From 1980 
to 1985, total defense jobs increased almost 22 percent, 
while private sector jobs attributable to defense purchases 
increased 45 percent. The 1980-85 defense buildup oc- 
curred initially during a period of slow employment growth. 
Total private and public jobs in 1979 were at 103.6 million 
and had reached only 104.6 million by 1983. In the 1977—80 
period, while defense outlays increased only modestly, total 
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employment grew at an annual average rate of 2.9 percent. 
Conversely, during the major buildup of 1980-85, total 
employment grew at half that rate, or 1.4 percent per year. 
In the private sector, employment increased from 80.0 mil- 
lion in 1977 to 87.5 million in 1980 and 93.3 million in 
1985. However, in 1982 and 1983, private employment fell 
below its 1981 level, because of the recession. Total public 
jobs increased slightly from 1980 to 1985, as the number of 
both Federal civilian and State and local government em- 
ployees increased by about | percent. The size of the Armed 
Forces declined 4 percent from 1977 to 1980 and then in- 
creased by about 5 percent from 1980 to 1985. This in- 
crease, of course, was substantially less than the increase in 
defense outlays for this period. 


Total defense jobs. All defense-generated jobs were esti- 
mated, using the methodology described in the appendix, to 
have increased only slightly from 1977 to 1980 and then to 
have grown substantially from 1980 to 1985. Defense- 
related employment moved counter-cyclically during the 
recessions of the early 1980’s. However, with defense rep- 
resenting only 5 to 6 percent of GNP in that period, defense- 
related employment increases were not sufficient to offset 
job losses from declining demand in other sectors. Defense- 
generated private employment rose from an estimated 2.2 
million in 1980 to 3.2 million in 1985. The following tabu- 
lation shows estimated defense-related employment (in 
thousands) in 1977, 1980, and 1985, and the changes over 
the 1980-85 period: 


Change, 
1977 1980 1985 1980-85 
Otalic. topic te ie 5,309 5,498 6,680 1,182 
Privatewse see sae. 1,913 2,214 3,207 993 
Public: 
Armed Forces .. 25133 2,041 Pi) Woy 110 
Federal 
erviltaniy sick, 1,263 1,243 ieee 79 
Percent of total: 
PeiVate es oe 2.4 2:5 3.4 — 
Public: 
Armed Forces 100.0 100.0 100.0 —- 
Federal 
civilian .... 46.3 43.4 46.0 — 


The defense share of all jobs dropped from 5.5 percent in 
1977 to 5.3 percent in 1980, and then increased to 6.0 
percent in 1985. The net increase in total jobs in the private 
sector was 5.8 million over the 1980-85 period, with 
defense-generated jobs accounting for 17 percent of the 
increase. Private sector defense jobs, both direct and indi- 
rect, represented 2.5 percent of all private jobs in 1980 and 
3.4 percent in 1985. Defense accounted for about 5 percent 
of all manufacturing jobs in 1977, 6 percent in 1980, and 
about 9 percent in 1985. In durable manufacturing, more 
than 8 percent of all jobs were generated by defense in 1980 
and 14 percent in 1985. Defense-generated jobs in trans- 
portation, communications, and public utilities were about 


6 percent of the total in 1980, and 4 percent in 1985. 
Defense-related government civilian jobs, including both 
civil service and wage board, increased almost 7 percent 
over the period, accounting for nearly one-half of all Federal 
civilian jobs. All defense-generated jobs, including the 
Armed Forces, rose from 5.5 million in 1980 to 6.7 million 
in 1985, an increase of almost 1.2 million jobs. 


Defense jobs in the private sector. In 1977, about 54 
percent of defense-generated private employment was con- 
centrated in the manufacturing sector and this share was 
only slightly higher during the 1980-85 period. Although 
manufacturing employment declined by almost 1 million 
from 1980 to 1985, defense requirements added about 
600,000 manufacturing jobs. These jobs were primarily in 
durable manufacturing. In the same period, total jobs in 
durable manufacturing fell by almost 680,000, while de- 
fense-generated jobs in durable manufacturing increased by 
about 580,000. The service sector accounted for most of the 
remaining defense-related jobs. Table 4 shows the sector 
distribution of defense-generated private employment dur- 
ing this major buildup period. 


Defense-related industry jobs. Total employment in the 
five major defense hardware industries increased by 
260,000 jobs from 1977 to 1980, reflecting increases in both 
defense and civil demand.* From 1980 to 1985, the total 
increase in these industries was just 172,000 jobs, as much 
larger defense orders were offset by drops in civil require- 
ments. The combined employment in ordnance, missiles, 
aircraft, ships, and communications equipment, where 
much of the buildup was directed, moved from 1.4 million 


Table 4. Estimates of defense-related private employ- 
ment, by industry, 1977, 1980, and 1985 


Manufacturing 
Transportation, communications, 
and utilities 


Manufacturing 
Transportation, communications, 


Note: Employment includes wage and salary workers, self-employed and unpaid fami - 
ers, but excludes those in government and the Armed Forces. ieee — 
Source: Estimates derived using methodology described in appendix. 


in 1980 to 1.6 million in 1985. The defense portion of 
employment in these industries increased by almost 400,000 
jobs. (See table 5.) This apparent unresponsiveness of total 
employment in these hardware industries primarily reflects 
significant drops in civil demand for aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing after 1981. Aircraft employment dropped by 66,000 
from 1980 to 1983, while the defense jobs in this industry 
increased by 48,000. Similarly, defense jobs in shipbuilding 
increased by almost 24,000 from 1980 to 1983, as total 
industry jobs dropped by 34,000. Total employment in the 
aircraft industry did not turn around until 1984, when in- 
creased military shipments coincided with a reviving econ- 
omy. Aircraft employment did not reach the 1980 level until 
1985. Shipbuilding jobs in 1985 were 32,000 less than in 
1980 as the industry continued to suffer from weak civil 
demand. 

The defense share of employment of these industries, of 
course, increased substantially from 1977 to 1985. In the 
overall ordnance industry, including tanks, defense moved 
from 45 percent of the total in 1977 to 60 percent in 1980 
and 70 percent in 1985. About two-thirds of the jobs in the 
missile-space industry were attributable to defense in 1977 
and in 1980, but in 1985, the portion rose to more than 80 
percent. Defense employment in the aircraft and parts indus- 
try accounted for 43 percent of the total in 1977 and only 37 
percent in 1980 during substantial commercial production. 
This share increased to more than 60 percent in 1985. 
Defense-related shipbuilding employment was only 31 per- 
cent of the industry’s jobs in 1977, but rose to almost 50 
percent in 1980 and 85 percent in 1985, as defense orders 
increased and commercial business continued to decline. 

There was a net increase in defense-generated jobs in the 
private sector of almost 1 million jobs from 1980 to 1985; 
only a few industries showed a drop in defense-related jobs. 
The 20 industries adding the most direct and indirect jobs in 
this period accounted for about three-quarters of this total or 
an estimated 744,000 jobs. (See table 6.) These industries 
were about equally divided between durable manufacturing 


Table 5. Estimates of defense employment in major de- 
fense industries, 1977, 1980, and 1985 


Total defense 
(in thousands) 


Source: Estimates derived using methodology described in appendix. 


Table 6. Industries with largest estimated growth in 
defense-related employment, 1980 and 1985 
(In thousands] 


Missiles, space vehicles 
Hotels, lodging places 


Educational services 
Metalworking machinery 


Maintenance, repair 
construction 

Nonelectrical machinery 

Electrical industrial 


Note: Employment is total of all workers. Industries are generally 3-digit divisions from the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 


Source: Estimates derived using methodology described in appendix. 


and service industries. The manufacturing industries gener- 
ally reflected cases where the increased defense demand was 
a significant part of total output. However, the service in- 
dustries, in most cases, reflected much larger employment 
bases, with increased defense requirements accounting for 
only a small percent of total output. 

The direct and indirect employment effects of defense 
outlays during the buildup appear to have principally bene- 
fited the “smokestack,” or durable goods manufacturing 
industries. The industries with 10 percent or more of their 
jobs attributable to defense in 1985 were all in durable 
manufacturing. These included the defense equipment, 
metals, and metalworking equipment industries. Service in- 
dustries, in general, had 3 percent or less of their employ- 
ment generated by defense purchases. Of the 17 most 
defense-dependent industries shown in the following tabula- 
tion, the 5 major hardware industries had, by far, the highest 
percentage of defense jobs, generally more than 50 percent. 
The optical industry had an estimated 24 percent of its 
employment in 1985 attributable to defense purchases. The 
other industries, largely metals and metalworking, had a 
little more than 10 percent of their jobs in defense produc- 
tion. 


Percent of defense- 


generated jobs 
Shipbuilding, repair ............---- 85.3 
Missiles, space vehicles ..........-- 84.2 
Ordnance, ance eee re or 70.5 
PNircralteteteres cls aarcrse 0 aoe See eee 62.0 
Communications equipment ......... 49.6 
Other nonferrous mining ............ 251 
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DoOncal equipment... . gmertess aces 24.3 
Material handling equipment ........ 14.4 
Screw machine products ............ ie | 
Goppersminin ggeewrae rates niece 13.0 
[ron sOretminin gare gy tee te oe 12.8 
Scientific, control instruments ....... 12.4 
Primary nonferrous metal 
DLOGUCIS ee cee. woe ec - Haee thne 


Primary aluminum products ......... 
Blast furnaces, steel products ........ 
Iron, steel foundries, forgings ....... 
Metalworking machinery ........... 


Occupational distribution of defense employment. The 
distribution of defense jobs by occupational group, as 
shown in table 7, remained relatively stable from 1977 to 
1985. The percent of defense jobs in each group shows 
insignificant year-to-year variations. The pattern for defense 
jobs, however, was different from the distribution for over- 
all manufacturing. Substantially more professional and tech- 
nical workers, including engineers, scientists, and techni- 
cians, were required in defense jobs than the average for 


Table 7. Estimates of defense-related employment by oc- 
cupational group, 1977, 1980, and 1985 


Occupation 


Total (thousands) 


Managers 
Professionals, 
technical 
Marketing, sales 
Administrative 


Mechanics, 
installers 
Precision production 
Machine setters, 
operators 
Handworkers 
Construction trades 
Transportation 
operators 


Managers 
Professionals, 
technical 
Marketing, sales 
Administrative 


Mechanics, 
installers 
Precision production 
Machine setters, 
operators 
Handworkers 


Transportation 
operators 


Note: Occupational employment is based upon wage and salary jobs, while industry employ- 
ment also includes the self-employed and unpaid family workers and is somewhat higher. 


Source: Estimates derived using methodology described in appendix. 
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Table 8. Occupations estimated to have a high percent- 
age of defense jobs, 1985 


Defense jobs 


Occupation (In thousands) 


Precision aircraft assemblers 

Shipfitters 

Electrical installers, repairers 

Aero, astronautical engineers 

Milling machine setters, operators 

Pattern, model makers, wood 

Riggers 

Numerical control machine tool 
operators 

Metallurgical engineers 

Electric, electronic equipment 
precision assemblers 


Numerical control tool 
programmers 
Mechanical engineering technicians 
Heating equipment setters, operators .... 
Pattern, model workers, metal 
Lathe machine setters, operators 
Electric, electronic engineers 
Inspectors, testers, precision 
Industrial engineers 
Industrial engineering technicians 
Sewing machine setters, metal and 
plastic 


Electric, electronic assemblers 

Drilling machine setters, operators 

Grinding machine setters, operators 

Heat treating machine operators, 
metal and plastic 

Tool and die makers 

Aircraft mechanics 

Mechanical engineers 

Machinists 

Production clerks 

Welders, cutters 


Precision layout workers, metal 
Founding mold workers 
Electronic semiconductors processors .. . 


Source: Estimates derived using methodology described in appendix. 


total manufacturing jobs. Relatively more administrative 
support workers, including clerical and computer support 
jobs, were required in defense production, as well as service 
workers. However, substantially fewer machine setters and 
operators and handworkers were required. The jobs added 
during the defense buildup were primarily in the manage- 
rial, administrative support, professional, and technical and 
service groupings. 

Table 8 shows that occupations with 10 percent or more 
of defense-related jobs in 1985 were largely in metalwork- 
ing, equipment assembly, and the professional and technical 
categories. The most defense-dependent occupation was the 
precision aircraft assembler, with an estimated 70 percent of 
their jobs in defense production. Electrical installers and 
shipfitters followed closely, with over three-fifths their jobs 
related to defense. Almost one-half of the aeronautical and 
astronautical engineer jobs were in defense production. De- 
fense job requirements for milling machine setters and oper- 
ators and wood pattern and mold makers were over one-fifth 
of the total in these occupations. About 19 percent of rigger 
jobs, numerical control machine tool operators, and metal- 
lurgical engineers were defense-related in 1985. {aj 


—FOOTNOTES—— 


1 This article summarizes a study conducted jointly by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Office of Business Analysis and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Office of Economic Growth and Employment Projections, to 
estimate the output and employment effects on U.S. industries of the 
increases in defense spending which began in 1977. The study uses the total 
industry production as published by the Bureau of the Census and total 
industry employment as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
defense portion of production and employment is estimated using in- 
terindustry models which attempt to capture the relationship between de- 
fense purchases, industry production levels, and associated employment 
requirements. 


2 Industries analyzed in the production analysis are classified by the 
537-sector 1977 Bureau of Economic Analysis Input-Output table. These 
sectors are basically 4-digit Standard Industrial Classification sectors. 
However, of the major defense industries, Aircraft (sic 3724) and Missile 
Engines and Engine Parts (sic 3764) are combined as well as Aircraft (SIC 


APPENDIX: 


Federal Government spending for national defense is allo- 
cated to budget programs from the Department of Defense 
outlay budget. The budget outlay data, originally in current 
Federal fiscal year dollars, were deflated to constant 1977 
dollars and converted to calendar years. The deflation is 
accomplished using a combination of Office of Management 
and Budget and Department of Commerce defense program 
price deflators. The Commerce Department’s defense pro- 
gram deflators incorporate the detailed distribution of ex- 
penditures for each of the programs. 

The budget outlay data are broken down into categories of 
industrial final demands using a series of bridge tables de- 
veloped by the Commerce Department. These bridge tables 
break down defense budget outlay categories to industrial 
composition of what defense buys, using an assumed distri- 
bution of spending within a budget category. That distribu- 
tion is based on spending patterns of prior years. 

The estimates of final defense demand were verified 
whenever possible. Estimates of defense demands were 
compared with actual data or other estimates. The Census 
Bureau collects and reports direct shipments to Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. Some estimates are made in Commerce’s 
annual U.S. Industrial Outlook, and separate estimates are 
also made by the Defense Department. 


3728) and Missile Parts (sic 3769). 


3 Survey of Plant Capacity, Annual Report, MQ(C)-1 (Bureau of the 
Census, 1985). It should be noted, however, that capacity utilization meas- 
ures are subject to considerable doubt and controversy. The preferred rate 
of capacity utilization (the level of plant operations which produces maxi- 
mum profits) published by the Census Bureau and summarized in the text 
is the result of industry surveys and subject to interpretation by respond- 
ents. The capacity utilization estimates are also fourth-quarter rates, and do 
not reflect annual averages. 


4 Industry sectors used in the employment model are broader or consist 
of more aggregate categories than those used in the more detailed produc- 
tion model, except for Missiles (sic 3761) and Radio and Television Com- 
munication Equipment (sic 3662). Shipbuilding is all of sic 373, Ordnance 
includes sic 348 and 3795, and Aircraft and Parts includes sic 372, 3764, 
and 3769. 


Methodology 


Indirect defense production requirements are calculated 
using the 1977 Bureau of Economic Analysis 537-sector 
input-output matrix. The input-output matrix multiplication 
estimates the interindustry transactions necessary to supply 
the military. The defense final demands, calculated using 
the series of bridge tables described above, are multiplied by 
the matrix to provide the estimate of total output for defense 
production. 

Defense employment in the private sector was estimated 
using the total direct and indirect production requirements 
for each industry as developed in the interindustry model. 
Labor models were then applied to the gross outputs of each 
industry to develop labor requirements. The models are all 
based on linear relationships that determine average require- 
ments for each industry. An increase in purchases made by 
any demand sector is assumed, therefore, to require a pro- 
portional increase in output and labor requirements. Thus, 
for example, if 20 percent of industry output is estimated to 
be devoted to defense-generated production, the employ- 
ment estimates assume that 20 percent of industry employ- 
ment is also defense-related. The labor models required an 
aggregation of the 537 producing industries used in the step 
to derive production requirements to employment for 378 
industries and 550 occupations. 
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New weight structure being used 
in Producer Price Index 


The universe of weights has been updated 
from 1972 to 1982; inclusion of interplant 
transfers led to increases in relative 

importance for several crude goods while 


declines for motor vehicles and other durable 


goods were due to the recession in 1982 


ANDREW G. CLEM AND WILLIAM D. THOMAS 


For the first time in more than 10 years, the universe of 
weights used to construct the Producer Price Index (PPI) has 
been comprehensively updated. Between January 1976 and 
December 1986, the values used to aggregate individual 
products into higher level groupings in the PPI were taken 
from 1972 shipment values. Since January 1987, the pp has 
been constructed using 1982 shipment values for weighting 
purposes. This article explains how the weight change was 
accomplished and analyzes some of the major shifts in the 
relative importance of product groupings. 
Among the most significant shifts: 


e The weight accounted for by energy within the crude 
materials category increased from 23 percent on the 1972 
basis to 41 percent on the 1982 basis. The largest gain was 
for crude petroleum, the importance of which soared 151 
percent. 

e Wheat registered a 37-percent drop in_ relative 
importance. 

e Construction materials dropped 17.3 percent, because 
of the 1981-82 recession. 

e Steel decreased 32.7 percent, also largely due to the 
1981-82 recession. 

e The relative importance of passenger cars declined 27 


The authors are economists in the Office of Prices and Living Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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percent, with automobiles now representing 6.4 percent of 
the finished goods category, compared with 8.8 percent 
under the previous weight structure. 


The new weight structure has not caused any revisions of 
historical indexes, or a break in continuity of the indexes. 
Thus, users may freely compare newly published indexes 
with indexes calculated before 1987. 

The weight revision affects all ppl series derived from 
traditional commodity indexes, including  stage-of- 
processing indexes, durability-of-product indexes, and spe- 
cial commodity groupings. The proportional allocations of 
commodities to the various stage-of-processing categories 
continue to be based on 1972 input-output data. The weight 
structure changes do not affect any of the industry-classified 
indexes in the ppl Revision system itself. These indexes 
continue to be based on 1977 net output weights; at the 
present time, however, relative importance data for 
industry-classified indexes from the PPI are not published. ! 

The PPI universe consists of the domestic goods- 
producing sectors of the economy, including goods intended 
for household consumption as well as capital equipment and 
a wide range of intermediate and crude materials purchased 
by businesses. Although the PPI universe includes goods 
destined for export or government purchase and a limited 
number of services, the weights for such sales are excluded 
from the stage-of-processing system. 


Derivation of indexes and weights 


Chart | displays the sectoral composition of the PPI weight 
universe, following the weight revision, as of December 
1986. The great majority of the value weights of commodi- 
ties in the PPI was derived from the Bureau of the Census. 
The 1982 Census of Manufactures provided the data for 
approximately 84 percent of the weight of all commodities. 
Next in importance was the Census of Mineral Industries, 
which includes oil and gas production, and the Census of 
Agriculture. The other weight sources used were the Edison 
Electric Institute, the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
and the Census of Wholesale Trade, which compiles data on 
recycled scrap transactions. 

To understand the causes of shifts in importance among 
components of the ppi, it is useful to examine the basic 
Laspeyres fixed-weight formula. Under this formula, the 
physical quantities of all individual items are held constant, 
regardless of price change.” Although this assumption is 
suitable for medium-term spans, the dynamic nature of the 
U.S. economy requires that periodic updates be made to the 
PPI weight structure to ensure its relevance. In practice, the 
PPI is computed using total values of shipments as weights, 
rather than physical (or unit) quantities. An implicit fixed 
quantity is associated with each specific commodity in the 
PPI (bushels, tons, gallons, and so on), but it is never 
computed.? 

The alternative to the Laspeyres formula is the Paasche 
formula, which uses current quantity weights instead of base 
quantity weights. However, this method has its own biases, 
and in any case would be impractical in any price index 
combining movements for literally thousands of items every 
month. 

The formulas below describe the conceptual basis for the 
PPI weight update procedure, followed by the definitions of 
the notations and an explanation. 


Weleda 
oa rie iy 
i=1 
Tat oN 
Zz Pip Qin 
i=l 
2) a oN 
2 (P., /Pi,67) (Pixs Qies) 
i=1 
eS N 
2 Pier Qis2 
i=1 
(3) 


Vi72 (P i,86/P. td 


R; = 
sigh te Va72 (Pa.s6 / Pac) 


Pi 72 Qi72 (Pi s6 /Piza) 


N N N 
2 Pi72Qi22| 2 Pie Qiz2/ 2 Pi72 Qize 


i=1 i=1 i=1 


Pi g6 Qi72 
N 


2 Pig6 Qi72 
1 


(4) 


Vig2 (P;,6/ Pig) 


Va.g2 (Pike Peas) 


Pi 92 Qi.s2 (Pi 86 /P; 82) 


Ri. 86 (82) 


N N N 
nf Pig2 Qiso| x Pi.36 Qi,g2/_ a Pis2 Qi,s2 
= t= i= 


Pig6 Qig2 
N 


2 Pig6 Qis2 
ita 


V = Value (of shipments); or P times Q; 

P = Price (dollars per unit for commodities; can only be 
defined for groupings as the ratio of the total values 
between two time periods); 

Q = Quantity (number of physical units); 

R = Relative importance (the ratio of the aggregate 
value of an item or mid-level grouping to the total, 
for example, all commodities, value); 

I = Index; 

67 = Total or average for the year 1967; 
72 = Total or average for the year 1972; 
82 = Total or average for the year 1982; 
86 = December 1986 (the weight-link month); 
b = Base year (in general); 
t = Current month (in general); 
i = Individual commodity; 
A = Aggregate-level index (for example, all commodities), 
N = Number of commodities within the aggregate 
The pure Laspeyres formula is shown in equation 1. How- 
ever, a number of complicating factors necessitate modifica- 
tions of the pure fixed-base-weight Laspeyres formula. The 
most simple is that the arithmetic base year has generally 
been different than the weight base period in the pri. Also, 
as mentioned previously, in practice the aggregate values of 
commodities (rather than their physical quantities) are used 
to calculate commodity grouping indexes. Aggregate values 
are the prices multiplied by quantities summed for each 
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Changing Weights in the PPI 


Chart 1. Revised PPI weight distribution by sector, December 1986 


Manufacturing 
83.6% 


1982 


commodity in the grouping, updated for price change from 
the weight base year to the index calculation month (that is, 
the current price times the base quantity). The modified 
Laspeyres formula, which approximates the calculation of 
the PPI, is shown in equation 2. 

A more significant qualification is that for the last several 
years there have been a number of sample expansions and 
reclassifications every 6 months resulting from the pp Revi- 
sion system, which have required minor adjustments to the 
weight structure. Relatively minor changes will continue, as 
industry samples are “recycled” to account for structural 
changes in the U.S. economy. To facilitate the explanation 
of the weight revision procedures, we will make two simpli- 
fying abstractions: that no sample changes have occurred 
(and hence all indexes are calculated on the same reference 
base), and that the ppl base year price measurements coin- 
cide perfectly with the real market. 

Equations 3 and 4 show how the relative importances are 
derived for each individual item, taking base year quantities 
and adjusting them by ppl movements between the weight 
base year (1972 or 1982) and December 1986. The relative 
importance of an item will be higher (or lower) than its share 
of the actual census total value of shipments if its price rose 
more (or less) during that interval than did the price level of 
the aggregate category to which it is being compared. For 
example, petroleum products show a much lower relative 
importance than they would have if their prices had not 
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Agriculture 


Fishing 
0.1% 
Mining 
7.2% 
_Scrap/waste 
0.6% 


Electric power 


fallen between 1982 and 1986. 

Because both the old and revised relative importances 
have been adjusted for price change through December 
1986, any shifts observed must derive from changes in 
quantities. The following section discusses the major rea- 
sons why weight shifts among indexes occur. 


Causes of shifts in weights 


The relative importance figures cited throughout this arti- 
cle represent the revised and former weight structures as of 
December 1986. This was the “link month,” the month for 
which aggregate index values were recalculated under 1982 
weights after first having been calculated under the 1972 
weights. Table | displays the relative importances of com- 
modity groupings to the respective stage-of-processing cate- 
gory, under the revised and former weight structures. For 
example, the farm products index shows a decline of 28 
percent in importance relative to crude materials. The differ- 
ences between those two columns reflect primarily the 1972 
to 1982 weight update and, to a much smaller extent, the 
routine sample changes that went into effect when the Janu- 
ary 1987 indexes were calculated. 

The new weight universe of the commodity-oriented PPI 
was changed to conform to the scope of the industry- 
oriented PPI in that military sales and shipments among es- 
tablishments of the same company are now included. The 
inclusion of “interplant” transfers did not have a significant 


effect on most categories of manufactured goods; however, 
there was a decisive impact on some extractive industries, 
particularly energy and metal ores. 

Interplant transfers were previously excluded because the 
traditional ppl was a measure of price changes in primary 
markets, at the first commercial transaction for each com- 
modity. For example, a steel manufacturer might own a coal 
mine that supplies a blast furnace it operates at a different 
location. The shipment of coal from the mine to the blast 
furnace would not be a market transaction, because the 
respective establishments are part of the same corporate 
enterprise. Under the industry-oriented concept of the re- 
vised ppl methodology, the universe of transactions includes 
all shipments outside the industry where a product origi- 
nates. In the above example, the coal mine and the blast 
furnace are classified in different industries, even though 
they are owned by the same enterprise. Thus, transactions 
between such commonly owned establishments are included 
in the new PPI universe. 

Aside from changes in the definition of the weight uni- 
verse, shifts in relative index weights reflect cyclical and 
trend series components. (We assume that the annual value 
of shipments totals will not contain measurable irregularity 
or seasonality.) This article focuses on a comparison of 1982 
and 1972, the years from which the revised and former 
index weights were taken. The unique business cycle as- 
pects and macroeconomic context of those 2 years must 
therefore be considered. 

The economy of 1972 was strongly bolstered by stimula- 
tive monetary policies, while prices for most goods were 
frozen by Administration order. Construction activity and 
durable goods consumption reached new highs, foreshad- 
owing mounting shortages of numerous commodities. The 
next year witnessed the sharpest acceleration of inflation in 
modern U.S. history, as external events such as the Arab oil 
embargo caused the system of price controls to collapse. 
Inflation remained a problem throughout the 1970's, even- 
tually leading to monetary policy restraints that brought on 
a period of severe recession during the early 1980’s. 

As aresult, during 1982, when the most recent economic 
censuses were taken, the economy displayed unusual weak- 
ness in many sectors, particularly in such industries as hous- 
ing and motor vehicles. Because of the sharp business cycle 
contrast between 1972 and 1982, a number of categories in 
the ppI related to these sectors showed substantial declines in 
relative importance, unrelated to any long-term structural 
change in the economy. 

We will now analyze the more significant weighting 
shifts that occurred. In most cases, the figures cited are 
shown in table 1, which exhibits the relative importances of 
commodity groupings to the respective stage-of-processing 
category before and after the weight revision. Commodity 
groupings are displayed within each major stage-of- 
processing category in code number sequence. 


Crude materials 


The change in the scope of transactions included in the PPI 
universe was felt most dramatically within the Crude Mate- 
rials for Further Processing Index. The proportion of the 
total weight accounted for by energy rose from 23 percent 
on the 1972 basis to 41 percent on the revised 1982 basis. 
(See chart 2.) All three types of crude energy materials rose 
sharply in importance because of the inclusion of interplant 
transfers. The largest gain was for crude petroleum, whose 
importance rose 151 percent. This increase represented the 
output of crude oil wells owned by vertically integrated 
petroleum refining companies. The relative weight of coal 
jumped 78 percent, while natural gas rose about 24 percent. 

This unusually sharp increase for energy commodities 
lessened the importance of most other goods; nonenergy 
crude goods overall showed a 23.2-percent drop in relative 
importance. Thus, many items showed large apparent de- 
creases in market size when in fact there were no major 
corresponding structural changes in the market. At the same 
time, this phenomenon enhanced the significance of the few 
increases that did occur for nonenergy items within the 
crude materials category. 

Among crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs, the largest de- 
cline in relative weight was for manufacturing-grade raw 
milk, which fell 59 percent. (Raw milk eligible for fluid use 
declined about 30 percent, in comparison.) Raw cane 
sugar’s share of the total weight of the crude materials 
category dropped 55 percent. The worldwide shortage of 
cane sugar that led to an explosion in prices during 1980 
prompted many confectionery and beverage producers to 
seek alternative ingredients. New artificial sweeteners and 
increased popularity of diet beverages thereby further cut 
into sugar’s traditional markets. 

Wheat registered a 37-percent drop in relative impor- 
tance, mainly due to the large decrease in export demand in 
the wake of the appreciation of the dollar during the early 
1980’s. Soybeans showed a smaller decline, as this crop is 
less dependent on export markets. The relative weights of 
both cattle and hogs fell 32 percent, reflecting decreased 
consumer preference for red meats in favor of poultry and 
fish; these latter categories showed moderate increases. 

Among crude nonfood materials other than energy, the 
weak construction market in 1982 resulted in sizable drops 
for construction sand, gravel, and crushed stone and for 
miscellaneous nonmetallic minerals such as clay and mica. 
However, logs and timber showed a 20-percent increase, 
mainly because of the inclusion of the values of shipments 
of timber to sawmills owned by the same company; this was 
paradoxical because, as noted below, 1982 was a bad year 
for construction-related industries, such as logging and 
sawmills. Wastepaper’s importance more than doubled, as 
environmental and economic considerations encouraged 
paperboard manufacturers to make greater use of recycling 
as an alternative to reliance on woodpulp. 
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Table 1. Changes in relative importance of Producer Price Index commodity groupings by stage of processing, resulting 
from update of weight base year from 1972 to 1982 


Relative importance 
December 19861 Percent December 1986 Percent 
Commodity cers chan: Commodity Grouping eitry 


ge code 
cods Revised 1982/1972 Revised | Former | (1982/ 
aaa | ag | om 


Crude materials for further 042 Loan ac terceneeces ene 0.213 0.254 -16.1 


FBFIN PROGUCIS 5:2)-\01-Yerere'a: «1a ein 


011 Fresh and dried fruits ee Eee eee, | Skea ae 
and vegetables ........... 1.488 : -26. 
012 Grane ee Boe 5.531 6.799 -18.6 05 Fuels and related products aan re 
013 LJVESIOCK TS rk savas. bie ictovess 19.492 | 28.708 -32.1 and power ..........0+s0+s 1 ee 1 ; < ey 
014 Live poultry ............05. 3.602 | 3.327 8.3 052 Coke oven products ......... 0.1 aa oe 
015 Plant and animal fibers... . . 0.894 1.344 -33.5 0532 Liquified petroleum gas ...... pe eed i 
016 Fildes how tion se 7.267 | 11.349 -36.0 054 Electric power ............. : : ; 
017 gS eRe Soh atht ne 0.286 0.400 —28.5 057 Petroleum products, refined .. . 4.319 4.604 -6.2 
018 Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds . . 3.743 4.528 -17.3 058 Petroleum and coal 4 
019 Other farm products ......... 1.299 2.044 -36.4 products, .€.C..........4. 0.121 0.140 -13, 
02 Processed foods and feeds ..... 0.833 1.406 -40.8 06 Chemicals and allied products ... | 11.149 9.721 14.7 
022301 Unprocessed finfish ........ 0.333 0.298 11.7 061 Industrial chemicals ......... 4115 3.261 26.2 
025 Sugar and confectionery ..... 0.500 1.108 —-54.9 062 Paints and allied products .... 1.279 1.401 -8.7 
; : 063 Drugs and pharmaceuticals .. . 0.934 0.624 49.7 
Hides, skins, leather, and 064 Fats and oils, inedible ....... 0.075 | 0.121 | 38.0 
related products............ 0.613 0.853 -28.1 065 Agricultural chemicals and 
041 Hides and skins ............ 0.613 0.853 -28.1 chemical products. ........ 1.176 1.293 ry 
Fuels and related products ve : 1.839 1.373 33.9 


Natural gas 
056 Crude petroleum : 
p : 071 Rubber and rubber products . . 1.441 1.820 —20.8 
eee afte nl I stead Vecccia bid 072 Plastic products ............ 3.031 | 2206 37.4 
06 Chemicals and allied products .. . 0.322 0.396 -18.7 of 
062 Paints and allied products .... | 0.056 | 0.102 | 45.1 bed sated bog Bites eos ape [Pree 
065202 PROSONAIGS By os... 3h aiaeiersia 0.266 0.294 Se I (TA Hidde IPS) BOS! Sag sheer Se Tela AO area ah ial : . . 
0811 Softwood lumber ......... 0.605 1.133 —46.6 
07 Rubber and plastic products .... 0.027 0.072 -62.5 0812 Hardwood lumber ......... 0.353 0.334 5.7 
Reclaimed rubber .......... ; A 082 Milworks2; . Gas sh00ks eas 0.933 1.086 -14.1 


Lumber and wood products ..... : : products ........ 
085 Logs, bolts, timber, and 086 Prefabricated wood buildings 

pulpwood ............... 2.899 2.425 19.5 and components .......... 0.144 0.252 —42.9 
Treated wood and contract 


Pulp, paper, and allied products . . 


id , Pulp, paper, and products, 

101 Iron andsteel.............. 3.382 | 3.071 10.1 ty 
1011 bon bid Banc atc oie 0589 | 0.145 | 3062 eat Sth AIG OO 5 cui? SN Poss Cy 
1012 iron and steel scrap ....... 2.793 | 2926 -45 pe Paved cosa ue ns Baa ety tings + hi 
102 Nonferrous metals .......... 3.471 2.759 25.8 0915 Converted . ‘and yresae fy : . d 
1021 Nonferrous metal ores ... .. 1.444 | 0.493 192.9 sialon pe A ieee 
1023 Nonferrous scrap ......... 2027 | 2266 | -105 oe Sakdtg pense hex Fung oe k 5.3 
13 Nonmetallic mineral products.... | 2.847 | 5.051 -43.6 board mill products ........ 0.182 | 0.258 -29.5 
1321 Construction sand, gravel, and 093 Publications, printed matter, 

crushed stone ........... 2.216 3.822 -42.0 and printing materials ...... 4.477 4.794 -6.6 


Other nonmetallic minerals .. . . 


Intermediate materials, supplies, ee a i i ir 
and components ............ 100.000 | 100.000 = metals .......... ; ; 

02 Processed foods and feeds ..... 5.139 | 5.091 0.9 103 Metal containers ........... 1.247 1.268 ety 
021 Cereal and bakery products .. . 0.371 0.366 1.4 104 Hardware... 2... ss eeeeeees 0.733 0.981 -25.3 
022 Meats, poultry, and fish ...... 0.978 1.060 -77 105 Plumbing fixtures and 
023 Dairy products ............. 0.513 0.465 10.3 brass fittings ............. 0.252 0.370 -31.9 
024 Processed fruits and vegetables 0.113 0.116 -2.6 106 Heating equipment .......... 0.323 0.434 -25.6 
025 Sugar and confectionery ..... 0.644 0.899 -28.4 107 Fabricated structural metal 
0253 Refined sugar............ 0.338 0.677 -50.1 PFOUNCS fsa os sperneeisins 3.231 3.573 -9.6 
0254 Confectionery materials... . 0.256 0.172 48.8 108 Miscellaneous metal products. 3.622 4.030 -10.1 
026 Beverages and beverage ; 

a eat aman 0.307 | 0.274 12.0 " Machinery and equipment . ... . . 15.779 | 12.415 27.4 
027 Fats andoils .............. 0.385 | 0.335 14.9 aM Agricultural machinery and 
028 Miscellaneous processed foods 0.239 0.196 21.9 equipment . . . Pe eae ay 0.285 0.249 14.5 
029 Prepared animal feeds ....... 1589 | 1.380 151 We Construction machinery and 

CUNO 0.5. Karon mceients 0.239 0.223 7.2 

03 Textile products and apparel ... . 4.700 5.042 -6.8 113 Metalworking machinery and 
031 Synthetic fibers ............ 0.650 0.750 -13.3 equipment ............4. 1.150 1.286 -10.6 
032 Processed yarns and threads . . 0.989 0.980 0.9 114 General purpose machinery 
033 Gray fabrics oo... sce eee e ees 0.975 0.945 3.2 and equipment ........... 3.558 3.504 15 
034 Finished fabrics ............ 1.284 1.594 -19.4 1143 Fluid power equipment .. . . . 0.414 0.257 61.1 
038 Apparel and other fabricated 1148 Air conditioning and 

textile products ........... 0.653 0.675 -3.3 refrigeration equipment . . . 0.877 1.107 -20.8 
039 Textile fibers, yarns, and 116 i i 
MS Voir re ae 0.149 0.098 52.0 gp ico cry! ee 0.337 0.313 77 

ides, skins, leather, 117 lectrical i . ° 
related products ............ . : ee 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Continued Changes in relative importance of Producer Price Index commodity groupings by stage of processing, 
resulting from update of Delghit base year from 1972 to 1982 Ui atl pe dekie ; : 


Relative pnporeans Relative importance 
Commodity December 1986 shag Commodity December 19861 poaas 
Revised | Former | (1982/1972) code Revised | Former | (1982/1972) 
(1982) (1972) (1982) (1972) 
0382 


Intermediate materials, Con’t. Textile housefumishings ... . 0.691 0.850 18,7 
1178 Electronic components and ; ; 
: 04 Hides, skins, leather, and 
accessonies............. 2.812 1.266 122.1 f 
118 Miscellaneous instruments .... | 0.616 | 0.421 46.3 ‘a3 ee ae ee atest oo 
11 ji inery ..... RUM We ee ce as oie en ee wee 
9 Miscellaneous machinery 2.792 2.080 34.2 044 Oiiiar loalfier and related 
12 Furniture and household PROGUCES Sirrctes -\accioisl sierra 0.300 0.378 —20.6 
GUIADIES "EBs otejs isi nse aivte.eiers 0.897 0.978 -8.3 
121 Household furniture ......... 0.053 | 0.069 |  -232 & Fuels and related products and en 
122 Commercial furniture ........ 0.149 | 0.159 -63 PONE ASSIA R Stan ae aes ee 
A 051 Goal Reiiieccttuc an s)s acacia 0.002 0.002 0.0 
123 Floor coverings ............ 0.268 0.246 8.9 053 Gas fuel 3777 2.464 533 
124 Household appliances ....... 0.204 | 0.243 -16.0 a ae pelts ae reo arth rs: 
125 Home electronic equipment ... | 0.061 | 0.039 56.4 ete roe é a 
0571 Gasoline ii scyijnnachoneets 3.586 3.577 0.3 
126 Other household durable F 
24 057302 Fuel OW #2 is as cose es 0.580 0.632 =o 
OOS! et aie te reve siareyerais 0.162 0.222 27.0 058 P 
etroleum and coal 
13 Nonmetallic mineral products .... 4.301 5.897 -27.1 products, n.e.c............ 0.134 0.154 -13.0 
131 Glass hic eiiess cetieel eet 0.457 0.496 ones 06 Chemicals and allied products . .. 4816 4533 62 
1322 Coments <).bs..sisiets sists, sos ahs 0.349 0.527 33.8 ; ; 
si 061 Industrial chemicals ......... 0.023 0.013 76.9 
133 Concrete products .......... 1.313 1.854 29.2 ; 4 
i 062 Paints and allied products .... 0.032 0.034 ati) 
134 Clay construction products i 
Hy at 063 Drugs and pharmaceuticals ... 1.917 1.733 10.6 
except refractories ........ 0.132 0.226 41.6 0635 Ethical sation 
135 Refractories ......... 00.00. 0.133 | 0.202 34.2 6 hie gions an) mS 7a 
136 Asphalt felts and coatings .... | 0.242 | 0.290 | -166 nae el erieeh var li Scant 
137 Gypsum products ........... 0.160 | 0.192} -167 srsahiyetA cat gat 
: oN (over-counter) .......... 0.423 0.478 =11,5 
138 Glass containers ........... 0.568 0.716 20.7 065 Agricultural chemicals and 
139 Other nonmetallic minerals . .. . 0.947 1.394 -32.1 chemical products ........ 0.106 0.124 145 
14 Transportation equipment ...... 5.450 4.947 10.2 067 Other chemicals and 
141 Motor vehicles and equipment : 3.714 3.734 -0.5 allied products ........... 2.738 2.629 4A 
142 Aircraft and aircraft equipment . 1.479 0.822 79.9 07 Rubber and plastic products... . 1.462 1.396 47 
143 Ships and boats............ 0.135 0.082 64.6 
: ; z 071 Rubber and rubber products . . . 0.556 0.816 —31.9 
144 Railroad equipment ......... 0.099 0.260 61.9 072 Plastic products 0.906 0.580 562 
149 Transportation equipment, Products Sci... e-- : ' 
IO rereftics cr autaleicteretergrtant 0.023 0.049 -53.1 08 Lumber and wood products ..... 0.101 0.116 -12.9 
15 Miscellaneous products ........ 1911 | 1.797 63 res rine ae me Peeriieeereal) 16 
151 ee en cece jrmecamear amine yes) [tf OB eyo. fig) PMMRWOK eaten sic tnnca k i os 
Sriall aris See ee 0.080 0.073 96 083 PHYWOOd: = a sicsistnvereistareveleneret 0.010 0.013 23.1 
152 Tobacco products, including 09 Pulp, paper, and allied products . . 3.561 3.561 0.0 
stemmed and redried ...... 0.246 0.100 146.0 091 Pulp, paper, and products, 
153 (MELO TS! doe COO OME One a 0.061 0.155 -60.6 except building paper ...... 1.355 1.127 20.2 
154 Photographic equipment and 092 Building paper and building 
SUPOUOS sic Hiercra cece renee 0.302 0.314 -3.8 board mill products ........ 0.021 0.012 75.0 
156 Medical, surgical, and personal 093 Publications, printed matter, 
ald devices =)... 050g scien 0.529 0.258 by, and printing materials ...... 2.185 2.422 -9.8 
157 Industrial safety equipment... . 0.095 0.063 4 
i = 10 Metals and metal products ...... 1.036 1.182 -12.4 
Ua sspdlelaga oor Wii al a ie 101 lron and steel.............. 0.002 | 0003 | -333 
Finished goods ............... 100.000 | 100.000 = 102 Nonferrous metals .......... 0.019 0.020 -5.0 
01 Farm products .............+. 1.725 1.814 -49 103 Metal containers ........... 0.004 0.006 -33.3 
011 Fresh and dried fruits and 104 Hardware tes... sac-newe rs 0.139 0.176 —21.0 
Wegelabies "hota: ae 1.226 1.290 -5.0 106 Heating equipment.......... 0.049 0.052 -5.8 
016 Fuld imllk', Bide cee eee ine 0.074 0.081 -8.6 107 Fabricated structural metal 
017 EQS oe seit serum db inies 0.392 0.425 =1.8 PROCUICTS 21.1. 5 tanita re 0.468 0.557 -16.0 
019 Other farm products ......... 0.033 0.018 83.3 108 Miscellaneous metal products . 0.355 0.368 =35 
02 Processed foods and feeds ..... 27.574 26.472 4.2 11 Machinery and equipment ...... 15.332 14.006 9.5 
021 Cereal and bakery products . . . 3.333 3.724 -10.5 111 Agricultural machinery and 
022 Meats, poultry, and fish ...... 7.046 7.149 —1.4 equipment? Sfni.ceus cece 1.195 1.361 -12.2 
0221 Meats an .vaen Suttnierciars yeahs 4.827 5.418 -10.9 112 Construction machinery and 
0222 Processed poultry......... 1.240 0.769 61.2 aguiomentenwonsneenece 0.893 1.510 -40.9 
0223 Unprocessed and 113 Metalworking machinery 
packaged fish .......... 0.979 0.962 1.8 and equipment ....:...... 1.759 1.837 -42 
023 Dairy products ............. 3.770 3.634 3.7 1137 Metal cutting machine tools . . 0.441 0.414 6.5 
024 Processed fruits and vegetables 1.742 1.774 k:) 1138 Metal forming machine tools . 0.139 0.223 -37.7 
eg 9 
025 Sugar and confectionery ..... 1.445 1.249 15.7 1139 Tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, 
026 Beverages and beverage and industrial molds ..... 0.552 0.653 -15.5 
Watenals: <kac.cores serine: 5.674 5.113 11.0 114 General purpose machinery 
027 Fats and Oils: Ajaccio sata vies 0.514 0.426 20.7 and equipment ........... 1.959 1.827 7.2 
028 Miscellaneous processed foods 3.388 2.952 14.8 116 Special industry machinery 
029 Prepared animal feeds ....... 0.662 0.451 46.8 and equipment ........... 1.894 ans ae 
Fi oducts machinery ... 0.178 : 61. 
03 Textile products and apparel... | 7.500 | 6.890 8.9 1161 ood product ry 
1162 Textile machinery and 
032 Processed yams and threads .. | 0.035 | 0.038 ake equipment ...........0. 0.04 | 0146 | -425 
033 Gray fabrics .......---++++- 0.053 0.053 0.0 1165 Printing trades machinery 
034 Finished fabrics ............ 0.129 0.142 -9.2 and equipment ......... 0.289 0.217 33.2 
038 Apparel and other fabricated ing and packaai 
: 1167 Packing packaging 
textile products ........... 7.283 6.657 9.4 machinery ....... 0-0... 0.106 0.185 -42.7 
038101 Women's apparel ......... 3.389 2.431 39.4 117 Electrical machinery and 
038102 Men's and boys’ apparel... | 2.387 | 2.611 hs equipment ..........0.06 5.001 | 2349 | 1129 
038103 Girls’, children’s, and 


infants’ apparel ......... 0.544 0.468 16.2 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Continued Changes in relative importance of 
Producer Price Index commodity groupings by stage of 
processing, resulting from update of weight base year 
from 1972 to 1982 


Relative importance 


December 19861 Percent 


change 
Revised | Former | (1982/1972) 
(1982) | (1972) 


Finished goods, Con’t. 

1176 Communication and related 
equipment 

118 Miscellaneous instruments ... . 

119 Miscellaneous machinery 

1191 Oil field and gas field 
machinery 

1193 Office and store machines 
and equipment 


12 Furniture and household durables 
121 Household furniture 

122 Commercial furniture 

123 Floor coverings 

124 Household appliances 

125 Home electronic equipment .. . 
126 Other household durable 


13 Nonmetallic mineral products .... 
131 Glass 

133 Concrete products 

138 Glass containers 

139 Other nonmetallic minerals .. . . 


14 Transportation equipment 

141 Motor vehicles and equipment . 
141101 Passenger cars 

141105 Light trucks 

141106 Heavy trucks 

142 Aircraft and aircraft equipment . 
143 Ships and boats 

144 Railroad equipment 

149 Transportation equipment, 


15 Miscellaneous products 
151 Toys, sporting goods, 
small arms 
152 Tobacco products, including 
stemmed and redried 
153 Notions 
154 Photographic equipment and 
supplies 
Mobile homes 
156 Medical, surgical, and 
personal aid devices 
Industrial safety equipment ... 
Other miscellaneous products . 


1 Relative importance data for commodity groupings include only those subproduct classes 
allocated to the respective stage-of-processing grouping. The revised weight structure (based 
on 1982 shipment values) includes the effects of sample changes in January 1987, while the old 
weight structure does not include these sample changes. Because these figures are based on 
unrevised December 1986 index levels, they are subject to revision; final relative importance 
data will be published in the annual supplement to Producer Price Indexes. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Metal ores rose very sharply, largely reflecting the inclu- 
sion of interplant transfers in the ppl weight universe. A 
majority of metal mines in the United States is owned by the 
firms that smelt or refine the ores themselves. Conse- 
quently, the weight of nonferrous ores nearly tripled, and 
the weight of iron ore more than quadrupled. 


Intermediate goods 


The weight shifts within the Intermediate Materials, Sup- 
plies, and Components Index appear consistent with the 
widespread perception that the structure of American indus- 
try has gained in the high technology and chemical-related 
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sectors and retrenched in basic heavy industries. However, 
the significant declines that occurred in the relative im- 
portances of construction materials such as lumber and non- 
metallic minerals were not due to such a fundamental 
structural change in the economy, but rather to the cyclical 
weakness of the construction sector in 1982. Neither the 
energy nor the food materials categories within the interme- 
diate goods category showed much change in the weight 
revision. (See chart 2.) 

The outstanding increase in relative importance among 
the intermediate goods category was for electronic compo- 
nents and accessories, which more than doubled, from 1.3 
percent to 2.8 percent. The biggest jumps were for inte- 
grated circuits, of which some types registered 10- or 20- 
fold gains between 1972 and 1982. Demand for some kinds 
of these semiconductor “chips” was boosted enormously by 
the microcomputer boom that began in the late 1970's; the 
household sound and video equipment and commercial 
communication equipment sectors also stimulated rapid 
growth in semiconductors. Nonetheless, the American 
semiconductor industry faced a growing threat from 
Japanese firms, which have excelled in producing on a mas- 
sive scale at low cost the standardized memory chips used 
in computers. Many U.S. firms have responded in recent 
years by establishing “offshore” production facilities to re- 
duce costs and avoid further erosion of their market share. 

Growth in the aerospace industry was also reflected in the 
PPI weight revision, although part of the increase stemmed 
from the inclusion of military sales in the weight universe. 
The relative importance of aircraft engines and engine parts 
nearly tripled, while aircraft parts and auxiliary equipment 
rose 44 percent. 

Medical and surgical instruments and appliances also 
showed substantial increases in their relative weights, as 
shipments grew in tandem with the increased proportion of 
medical expenses in household and public budgets. Growth 
in medical products was also evident among pharmaceuti- 
cals. Biological products more than doubled their relative 
importance, and medicinal and botanical chemicals (from 
which drugs are derived) showed an 83-percent advance in 
importance. 

The chemical industry was given a tremendous stimulus 
by growth in plastic product markets. During the 1970’s and 
1980’s, new types of plastic materials came to be used more 
and more frequently in durable goods. Plastic products used 
by businesses recorded a 37-percent increase because of the 
weight revision, while plastic resins and materials rose 34 
percent. Because of demand that was derived from the plas- 
tics sector, the PPI for industrial chemicals moved up from 
3.3 percent to 4.1 percent of the total intermediate goods 
category, a 26-percent increase. 

Another area of notable increases was the pulp and paper 
industry. Paper’s relative importance rose 41 percent, while 
that of paperboard moved up 28 percent. Although faced 


Chart 2. Changes in composition of PPI weight structure, by stage of processing, 
December 1986 


Crude materials 


Crude nonfood 
materials 
except energy 


Crude : Crude 
foodstuffs : foodstuffs 


and feedstuffs 
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and feedstuffs 
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with competition from plastics and other packaging materi- 
als, the paper industry managed to develop new types of 
containers made from corrugated paper. The long-term 
prospects for growth in the U.S. pulp and paper sector 
continued to be good, in spite of occasional trade disputes 
with the Canadian forestry sector. 

An interesting substitution effect occurred in the interme- 
diate foods and feeds category. Confectionery materials 
gained 49 percent in relative weight, reflecting increased 
use of corn sweeteners such as high-fructose corn syrup in 
candy and soft drinks. This resulted in less use of refined 
sugar, which fell 50 percent, and paralleled the previously 
mentioned drop in raw cane sugar’s relative importance 
within the crude materials index. In addition, crude veg- 
etable oils rose 36 percent, while prepared animal feeds 
showed a more modest increase, 15 percent. 

Among industrial goods that exhibited major declines in 
relative importance were asbestos products, which fell 61 
percent. Health concerns during the 1970’s resulted in sharp 
restrictions on the use of asbestos as an insulation material. 

Construction materials suffered a sharp drop in impor- 
tance, because of the 1981-82 recession. Real total expendi- 
tures on residential construction in 1982 fell to their lowest 
level since the early 1960’s. Consequently, the weight as- 
signed to softwood lumber within the intermediate goods 
category dropped by nearly half, from 1.1 percent to 0.6 
percent. (However, the relative importance of hardwood 
lumber, which is mainly used in making furniture and other 
durable goods rather than in construction, increased about 6 
percent.) In addition, the relative weight of plywood fell 
nearly 30 percent and millwork registered a decrease of 
about 14 percent. 

Among other construction materials, structural clay prod- 
ucts showed substantial declines in importance, especially 
clay bricks and tiles, down nearly 50 percent. Concrete 
products fell about 30 percent, with the sharpest decreases 
occurring for block and brick. Likewise, large declines were 
observed for plumbing fixtures and brass fittings and for 
heating equipment, down 32 and 26 percent. 

Basic metal industries were also particularly hard hit by 
the recessionary period of the early 1980’s. Domestic output 
of raw steel in 1982 fell to the lowest level since 1958, and 
the steel industry reported financial losses exceeding $3 
billion. Besides having to deal with reduced demand for 
steel resulting from the downsizing of automobiles, use of 
other materials, and fewer purchases of heavy machinery by 
American industries, U.S. steel companies in the last 
decade have been confronted by technologically advanced 
low-cost foreign steel producers. As much as 20 percent of 
the diminished steel market was taken by imported steel as 
a consequence. Thus, the relative importance of both the PPI 
for steel mill products and for foundry and forge shop prod- 
ucts fell roughly one-third following the weight revision; 
this was one case where not only cyclical but also long-term 
structural changes were evident. 
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No clear trend existed among nonferrous metals, which 
showed virtually no net change overall. Aluminum gained 
substantially in importance, because of increased use in 
beverage containers and aerospace equipment. However, 
zinc fell by about two-thirds and precious metals declined 18 
percent. 

Contrary to the pattern of petroleum-derived and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals, certain chemical products moved down 
in importance. Inedible fats and oils, mixed fertilizers, and 
miscellaneous paint products all fell at least 30 percent. 
Various electric-related equipment categories also declined 
(between 10 and 25 percent), including electric lamps and 
bulbs, air conditioning and refrigeration equipment, motors 
and generators, and wiring devices. Finally, the relative 
weight of the glass containers category decreased by about 
20 percent, as the increased popularity of aluminum, plas- 
tic, and paper containers (and stricter beverage container 
deposit legislation in some States) displaced much of the 
market once held by the glass container industry. 


Finished goods 


Some of the sharpest changes in relative weights among 
the Finished Goods Index took place in the capital equip- 
ment area. (See chart 2.) The relative weight of communica- 
tion and related equipment more than quintupled, reflecting 
the growing importance and increased applications of this 
technology. Among the most prominent examples of these 
are the entry into the market of new telephone service com- 
panies and new television enterprises, particularly cable Tv. 
Oilfield and gasfield machinery almost tripled in impor- 
tance, as deregulation of domestic oil and the partial decon- 
trol of gas prices precipitated a high level of exploration and 
drilling activity and, in turn, sharp increases in demand for 
such machinery. Significant advances were also shown in 
the relative weights for photographic equipment, ships, and 
aircraft. 

However, heavy trucks’ share of the finished goods cate- 
gory dropped from 1.2 percent to only 0.3 percent, reflect- 
ing the poor state of demand for automotive products during 
the recession of 1981-82. In addition, the following types 
of capital goods declined in importance: locomotives, 79 
percent; textile machinery and equipment, 42 percent; and 
railroad cars, 40 percent. Because of the change in imputa- 
tion of computer prices to a higher level category, machin- 
ery and equipment, a substantial drop was also observed for 
office and store machines and equipment, 52 percent. Also, 
the relative weights for metal-forming machine tools, truck 
trailers, plastics machinery, and automotive maintenance 
equipment moved down. 

Within consumer goods, one of the most dramatic shifts 
was the 27-percent decline for passenger cars, which now 
represents 6.4 percent of the finished goods category, com- 
pared to 8.8 percent under the previous weight structure. 
Sales of domestic cars fell to under 6 million in 1982, 
compared with over 9 million in 1972. During the same 


period, import sales steadily climbed. This was one of the 
most dramatic examples of the cyclical effect on recession- 
sensitive industries, but it also indicates the long-term prob- 
lem of the U.S. auto industry in dealing with the increased 
market share of foreign producers. The stronger consumer 
preference for light-duty pickup trucks was reflected in the 
6-percent increase for light trucks. Given the nearly disas- 
trous conditions in the motor vehicle market in 1982, the 
fact that the relative importance for light trucks rose at all is 
significant. 

Several other durable consumer goods declined in impor- 
tance from 1972 to 1982. The largest decline was for travel 
trailers and campers, which fell 65 percent, mostly in re- 
sponse to curtailed vacation driving following the gasoline 
price hikes of the 1970’s. Jewelry and jewelry products 
declined 48 percent, and mobile homes decreased 51 per- 
cent over the same period. 

One of the largest gains among consumer goods was for 
the home electronic equipment category, where an increase 
of 93 percent was noted for hi-fidelity components and 
speakers. Sharp increases were also registered for phono- 
graph records and prerecorded tapes, 62 percent, and televi- 
sions, 46 percent. Long-term strength in consumer demand 
for these products outweighed the cyclical weakness that 
afflicted other consumer durable goods. 

Changing consumer tastes led to a sharp change in the 
consumer foods category. Consumption of beef and pork 
declined because of consumer reaction to the sharp price 
hikes during the 1970’s, and because of health concerns. In 
the pri, the relative importances of both the beef and veal 
and the pork categories fell by 10 percent; beef and veal now 
accounts for under 2.2 percent of the total finished goods 
category, while pork accounts for about 1.5 percent. 

Many Americans substituted poultry and fish for meats in 
their diets. The increased consumption of poultry was partly 
due to its relatively low prices compared to other meats. The 
poultry industry gained a greater share of the market by 
reducing costs through improved efficiency in production. 
Poultry presently accounts for 1.2 percent of the finished 


goods index, an increase of over 61 percent compared to the 
1972 weight structure. The relative importance of fish 
showed only a small increase. 

Weights for confectionery end products rose 27 percent, 
compared to the 1972 structure, partly as a result of in- 
creased costs for ingredients, particularly sugar. Alcoholic 
beverages increased 29 percent, while soft drinks advanced 
11 percent. Among other foods, the proportion accounted 
for by salad dressings rose significantly, due in part to recent 
dietary trends as well as higher prices for reduced-calorie 
varieties. Increases also occurred for spices, frozen pack- 
aged sandwiches, and snack foods, while bakery products 
were 17 percent lower under the 1982 weight structure. 

Because prices for finished energy goods more than 
quadrupled from 1972 to 1982, declines were experienced 
in per capita consumption. The net effect was little change 
in energy’s relative share of consumer expenditures. The 
growing prevalence of new cars with greater fuel efficiency, 
coupled with the imposition of a nationwide 55-mile-per- 
hour speed limit, reduced demand for motor vehicle fuels 
from its long-term growth trend. Gasoline still accounts for 
about 3.6 percent of the weight of the finished goods index 
on the 1982 scheme, the same as under the previous weight 
structure. A substantial increase in home insulation efforts 
likewise reduced demand for home heating oil, which now 
represents 0.6 percent of the finished goods category, about 
the same as before. However, the relative importance of 
natural gas rose to 3.3 percent of the finished goods cate- 
gory, compared with 2.1 percent previously; this reflected 
the inclusion of interplant transfers in the PPI universe. 

From 1972 to 1982, athletic footwear rose 33 percent in 
importance, as more costly shoes were marketed to both 
fitness- and fashion-conscious consumers. Increases for 
plastic dinnerware and tableware reflected the growing im- 
portance and acceptance of these alternatives to chinaware 
and metal dining utensils. Women’s and children’s apparel 
also gained in importance, while men’s apparel declined. 
Cosmetics and soaps both moved up about 9 percent in 
importance. 


—— FOOTNOTES ——— 


1 The program to revise the methodology of the PPI and to expand its 
coverage began in the late 1970’s. By January 1986, nearly all mining and 
manufacturing industries were represented in the ppI by indexes under the 
Standard Industrial Classification code (sic) system. Unlike the traditional 
commodity grouping structure of the ppt, the sic-based indexes of the PPI 
Revision system pay special attention to where each product is produced. 
Every business establishment in the United States is assigned an SIC code 
based on the establishment’s primary source of revenue. For more informa- 
tion on the methodological difference between commodity-classified and 
industry-classified indexes or updated information on the PPI, please see the 
upcoming issue of the BLs Handbook of Methods or contact the Office of 


Prices and Living Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


2 The assumption of fixed quantities imparts to the Laspeyres formula a 
tendency to overstate the importance of items whose prices have risen 
sharply since the weight base period, and understate the importance of 
items experiencing declines in prices. See, for example, William Menden- 
hall and James E. Reinmuth, Statistics for Management and Economics , 
(Duxbury Press, 1974), p. 421. 


3 Base year quantities could be computed if base year prices were 
known. However, the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not maintain files of 
dollar prices on a historical basis. 
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Performance of multifactor productivity 
in the steel and motor vehicles industries 


Over the 1958-84 period, multifactor productivity 

grew at about half the rate of output per hour 

in these industries; the ratio of purchased materials, fuels, 
and services to labor accounted for most of the difference; 


the capital-labor ratio contributed very little 


MarK K. SHERWOOD 


For many decades, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has pub- 
lished indexes of output per hour, or labor productivity, for 
specific industries. It now provides these measures for ap- 
proximately 150 industries.' Movements in output per hour 
indexes reflect changes in capacity utilization, the composi- 
tion’of the labor force, and technology; economies of scale; 
research and development; and the substitution of other fac- 
tors for labor. 

A new BLS index, multifactor productivity,” relates output 
to the combined input of capital and intermediate purchases 
(materials, fuels, electricity, and services) as well as of 
labor. The movement of this index represents the change in 
output not accounted for by the directly measurable inputs. 
The difference between the movement of the multifactor 
productivity measure and the output per hour measure indi- 
cates the impact of changes in the amount of capital services 
per hour (capital-labor ratio) and the amount of intermediate 
purchases per hour (intermediate purchases-labor ratio) on 
output per hour. 

This article focuses on the relationship between output 
per hour and multifactor productivity in the steel and motor 
vehicles industries. The performances over time of both 
measures are used to examine the post-1973 slowdown in 
output per hour in the steel industry (sic 331). This slow- 


Mark K. Sherwood is an economist in the Office of Productivity and 
Technology, Bureau of Labor Statistics. John Duke, Lisa Usher, and Jack 
Veigle, economists in the same office, contributed to the development of 
the multifactor productivity measures. 
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down coincided with the productivity slowdown that oc- 
curred in the major sectors of the economy. The motor 
vehicles industry (sic 371) did not experience much of a 
post-1973 slowdown in output per hour, but the measures 
help explain that industry’s performance. Concepts and 
methods of deriving the output per hour and multifactor 
productivity measures are explained in the appendix. 


The output per hour relationship 


Output per employee hour reflects many influences on the 
use of labor in the production of goods and services in an 
industry. Two influences are the capital-labor ratio, or cap- 
ital per hour, and the intermediate purchases-labor ratio, or 
intermediate purchases per hour. The remaining influences 
on output per hour movements are also reflected in the 
multifactor productivity movements. In fact, the multifactor 
productivity index is actually an index of output per hour 
adjusted for the influences of capital per hour and intermedi- 
ate purchases per hour. Indexes of output per hour, multifac- 
tor productivity, and related indexes for the steel and motor 
vehicles industries are shown in table 1. 

For both industries, output per hour grew faster during the 
1958-84 period than did multifactor productivity. (See chart 
1.) The differences in growth rates are accounted for by the 
capital-labor and intermediate purchases-labor ratios. 

Over the 1958-84 period, the steel industry experienced 
a 0.7-percent average annual growth in output, while labor 
hours fell at a 1.9-percent rate. To measure the contribution 
of capital-labor and intermediate purchases-labor ratios to 


this output per hour growth, it is necessary to weight the 
growth rates of these two variables by the respective non- 
labor input’s share of output. For example, the weight ap- 
plied to the growth of the capital-labor ratio is equal to 
capital income divided by the value of output. Output per 
hour is equal to the products of these weights times the 
growth rates of the explanatory variables plus multifactor 
productivity. Of the 2.7-percent annual growth in output per 


hour over the 1958-84 period in the steel industry, 0.1 
percent was contributed by. capital and 1.2 percent by inter- 
mediate purchases. Multifactor productivity grew 1.4 per- 
cent.? 

Although capital’s relatively low share reduces the contri- 
bution of the capital-labor ratio, the ratio itself grew about 
2 percent a year. Capital services did decline from the late 
1950’s through the first half of the 1980’s, but labor hours 


Table 1. Productivity and related indexes for the steel and motor vehicles industries, 1958-84 
[1977=100] 


Productivity 


Multifactor 
productivity 


Input 


Hours of all 
employees 


Intermediate 
purchases 
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Chart 1. Multifactor productivity and output per hour in the steel and motor vehicles industries, 
1958-84 
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also declined. The myriad factors in multifactor productivity 
accounted for about half the growth in output per hour. 
For the motor vehicles industry, multifactor productivity 
also grew at about half the rate of output per hour. Of the 
3.4-percent growth per year in output per hour over the 

1958—84 period, 2.0 percent was contributed by intermedi- 
ate purchases and —0.1 percent by capital. Multifactor pro- 
ductivity grew 1.6 percent. 

- Unlike in the steel industry, the capital-labor ratio de- 
clined slightly in the motor vehicles industry because 
growth in labor hours slightly exceeded that in capital 
services. The capital-labor ratio contributed virtually noth- 
ing to the growth in output per hour. 


Pre- and post-1973 productivity 


Chart | reveals that output per hour and multifactor pro- 
ductivity measures exhibit cyclical behavior. To minimize 
the effect of these cyclical movements on our analysis of 
productivity trends, we selected time periods beginning and 
ending with peak levels of output. In the discussion of 
slowdowns in productivity growth after 1973, two reference 
periods were constructed, 1960-73 and 1973-78. 

In both the steel and motor vehicles industries, output 
initially peaked in 1960 before turning down, with 1978 the 
last year of peak production. (See chart 2.) For the steel 
industry, 1978 and 1979 outputs were similar and were at 
the highest levels since 1973 and 1974. Output in 1981 and 
1984 represented only relative peaks during the precipitous 
fall after 1979. By 1984, output in the motor vehicles indus- 
try had returned to its 1978 level, but it is not yet clear 
whether that is a turning point. 

We chose 1973 as a dividing point for the two periods. 
This was a year of high output for both industries and is 
often cited as the year in which productivity began slowing 
in major sectors of the economy. Thus, to analyze the move- 
ments of two important industries’ output per hour which 
underlie the movement at the macro level, the same year 
was chosen as a dividing point. 

It would be preferable to pick an ending year for the 
second period nearer to 1984. However, as noted, the de- 
cline in steel output after 1979 makes such a choice undesir- 
able when trying to abstract from influences associated with 
low levels of output. Therefore, we chose 1978 as the end- 
ing year. 

It should be noted that the minimal contribution of the 
capital-labor ratio on output per hour performance is not 
sensitive to the selection of these periods. However, the 
growth rates of the contribution of intermediate purchases 
per hour and multifactor productivity do not remain constant 
proportions of the growth rate of output per hour when 
alternative time periods are selected. 


Output per hour. Over the 1960—78 period, output grew 
at an annual average rate of 1.9 percent for the steel industry 
and 5.4 percent for the motor vehicles industry. When these 


rates are compared with the growth rates of employee hours 
of —0.4 and 2.1 percent, both industries experienced posi- 
tive growth of output per hour. The following tabulation 
shows, for the steel and motor vehicles industries, the aver- 
age annual rates of growth in output per hour, output, and 
hours over the 1960-78, 1960-73, and 1973-78 periods, 
and the slowdown between the latter periods: 


1960-78 1960-73 1973-78 Slowdown 


Steel: 

Output per hour .... 2.4 3.2 0.3 2.9 
@Outputeaeeee se: 1.9 Bee =A} —4.5 
HIOUIS paetne noe: —.4 0 —1.6 = FO) 

Motor vehicles: 

Outputepen hours sos20 0 O23 29 —0.4 
Quiputi3. aia 5.4 6.2 3.4 Wb I 
FOUTS tao cies leca ake AYA Dei) 4 1.8) 


Between 1973 and 1978, output per hour increased for 
both industries, but at a lower annual average rate than for 
the prior 13-year period. In both industries, output growth 
slowed faster than hours. 

The sensitivities of the post-1973 output per hour slow- 
downs to the choices of the ending year of the second period 
(1978) and the initial year of the first period (1960) are 
shown in appendix table A.1. Output per hour in the steel 
industry slowed regardless of the period compared. For 
motor vehicles, when the second period ends in high levels 
of activity in 1977 and 1978 and 1983 and 1984 (periods 
more relevant for comparison), and when the 1958-73 
“trough to peak” performance is ignored, a post-1973 slow- 
down can be seen to have been relatively small for this 
industry. The slowdown was somewhat larger when the 
second period ends in 1984 rather than in 1978. 


Productivity in steel 


Capital per hour. In the steel industry, the growth of 
capital services fell after 1973, but the growth rate of hours 
of all employees fell nearly as much. Consequently, capital 
per hour exhibited only a slight slowdown when the 
1973-78 period is compared with the 1960-73 period. 
When the capital share weight is applied to determine the 
contribution of capital per hour to the slowdown in output 
per hour in steel, we find that the role of capital per hour is 
insignificant. The following tabulation shows the average 
annual rate of capital per hour in the steel industry for the 
1960-78, 1960-73, and 1973-78 periods, and the slow- 
down between the latter periods: 


1960-78 1960-73 1973-78 Slowdown 


Capital per hour ..... el Ne 0.8 —0.4 
Capital services ... .6 1.2 =e 40) 
Hours ee itt —.4 0 ='6 = 156 

Contribution of 
capital to output 
DEP HOUT jh. 205°.) seed 2. ») al =a 


Capital measures require certain methodological choices. 
The results regarding the capital-labor ratio were tested for 
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Chart 2. Indexes of output in the steel and motor vehicles industries, 1958-84 
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sensitivity to the inclusion of land and inventories as part of 
the aggregate capital services measure, the choice of the 
age-efficiency function used to compute the productive cap- 
ital stocks, and the choice of time periods for comparisons. 

The capital measures include land and inventories of final 
products, work in process, and materials in the capital input. 
We found that growth rates in the comparison periods are 
affected only slightly by the inclusion or exclusion of land 
and inventories. (See appendix table A.2.) 

The capital measures were derived with four age- 
efficiency functions. An age-efficiency function is required 
so that equipment and structures assets of different vintages 
can be aggregated in a way which reflects possible differ- 
ences in productive efficiency among capital assets with 
various vintages. We used the concave form, in which it is 
assumed that as an asset ages, its efficiency declines at an 
increasing rate. 

Another form, the straight line, assumes that an asset’s 
efficiency decreases by the same amount each year over the 
life of the asset. The third (gross) assumes an asset loses 100 
percent of its efficiency at the end of its life and none before. 
The fourth is the geometric form in which assets exhibit 
rapid early service losses followed by more gradual losses of 
remaining efficiency. The change in the capital-labor ratio 
based on capital estimated with each of these four age- 
efficiency functions, when related to the change in the labor 
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input, contributed almost nothing to the post-1973 output 
per hour slowdown. (See appendix table A.3.) 

When the capital-income share weight was applied to the 
change in any post-1973 rate relative to any pre-1973 rate, 
the output per hour slowdowns resulting from capital per 
hour was positive for many periods, and where the contribu- 
tion was negative, it was not significantly so. (See appendix 
table A.1 for growth rates of capital per hour for the various 
periods. ) 

An important issue remains. The above capital measures 
and all other measures of capital input for. productivity anal- 
ysis assume a fixed pattern of efficiency loss as assets age. 
Some analysts have hypothesized that the slowdown in out- 
put per hour after 1973 may have been caused by a decrease 
in the services of capital relative to the measured capital 
stock.* Presumably, the principal reason is increased obso- 
lescence as a result of the sharp rise in oil prices in 1973 and 
1979, and the shift of part of capital spending to energy- 
saving techniques. This hypothesis has been debated in the 
literature. It is an important issue, and the BLS has under- 
taken research to measure its significance. 


Intermediate purchases per hour. Over the entire 1960— 
78 period and in both the pre- and post-1973 periods, the 
growth in real intermediate purchases in the steel industry 
was similar to output growth. However, the output growth 


rate was considerably different than the growth in hours over 
the long-term and in the pre-1973 period. The following 
tabulation shows average annual rates of growth in output 
and intermediate purchases per hour in the steel industry for 
the 1960-78, 1960-73, and 1973-78 periods, and the slow- 
down between the latter periods: 


1960-78 1960-73 1973-78 Slowdown 
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The intermediate purchases-labor ratio grew rather 
rapidly between 1960 and 1973 and then slowed in the 
1973-78 period. The negative growth in hours during the 
1960-73 period, combined with the significant growth in 
intermediate purchases, led to the rapid growth of interme- 
diate purchases per hour. The 1|.5-percentage-points slow- 
down of the contribution of intermediate purchases per hour 
is quite significant when compared with the 2.9-percentage- 
points slowdown in output per hour. The post-1973 slow- 
down in the intermediate purchases-labor ratio is not sensi- 
tive to the periods compared; the proportion of the 
slowdown which is explained by the intermediate purchases 
per hour slowdown does vary, however. (See appendix table 
ASl.) 


Multifactor productivity. After accounting for the contri- 
butions of capital per hour and intermediate purchases per 
hour to the post-1973 output per hour slowdown, the re- 
mainder is the change in multifactor productivity. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows average annual rates of growth in 
output per hour and its contributory variables and multifac- 
tor productivity in the steel industry, 1960—78, and the 
slowdown between the 1960-73 and 1973-78 periods: 


1960-78 Slowdown 
Output per hour:... 2.620.) 6e ee 2.4 7S, 
Minus: 
Contribution of: 
Canital PEL NOU ees crs ee @ al 
Intermediate purchases 
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The significant slowdown in multifactor productivity 
growth suggests that new technologies were introduced 
rapidly into the industry before 1973, but at a much slower 
rate after that date. From 1960 to 1973, multifactor produc- 
tivity grew at an annual average rate of 1.5 percent, but 
slowed to a 0.1-percent rate during the 1973-78 period, a 
1.4-percentage-point slowdown. 


Productivity in motor vehicles 


The capital-labor ratio played a positive role in the minor 
slowdown in output per hour growth that occurred in the 
motor vehicles industry after 1973. The following tabulation 
shows average annual rates of growth in capital per hour for 
the motor vehicles industry, 1960-78, 1970-73, and 
1973-78, and the slowdown between the latter periods: 


1960—78-1960-73 1973-78 Slowdown 
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The finding was the same when land and inventories were 
excluded from the definition of capital. Also, this result 
occurred in almost all cases when different time periods 
were selected. Alternative estimates of the growth of capital 
assuming four different age-efficiency functions showed the 
same results. (See appendix tables A.2 and A.3.) 

Intermediate purchases per hour increased over the 
1960-78 period for motor vehicles. This growth slowed 
after 1973, and did not contribute positively to output per 
hour growth. In almost all cases, a post-1973 slowdown in 
intermediate purchases per hour is not sensitive to the choice 
of time periods. But the proportion of output per hour slow- 
down explained by intermediate purchases varies. (See ap- 
pendix table A.1.) 

An example of why intermediate purchases per hour does 
not contribute a constant proportion to output per hour 
growth can be seen in the following tabulation which shows 
average annual rates of growth in output and intermediate 
purchases per hour in the motor vehicles industry for the 
1960-78, 1960-73, and 1973-78 periods, and the slow- 
down between the latter periods: 


1960-78 1960-73 1973-78 Slowdown 
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Intermediate purchases did not grow at a similar rate as 
output in all periods. For the pre-1973 period, it grew at a 
similar rate, but after 1973, at a slower rate. This difference 
in growth rates of output and intermediate purchases be- 
tween 1973 and 1978 might be at least partially explained by 
changes in the materials requirements of the motor vehicles 
industry resulting from the resizing of automobiles after 
1973. 

Multifactor productivity grew at nearly identical rates 
before and after 1973. The following tabulation shows aver- 
age annual rates of growth in output per hour and its contrib- 
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utory variables and multifactor productivity in the motor 
vehicles industry, 1960—78, and the slowdown between the 
1960-73 and 1973-78 periods: 


1960-78 Slowdown 
ONT! NAP TDUP Go Acc tes 3.2 —0.4 
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Sensitivity of multifactor productivity to time 


For both the steel and motor vehicles industries, the selec- 
tion of pre-1973 and post-1973 time periods does affect the 
relative magnitudes of multifactor productivity slowdowns. 
In the preceding analysis, multifactor productivity slowed 
by a little less than half the percentage-points slowdown in 
output per hour in the steel industry and not at all for motor 
vehicles, where output per hour slowed by 0.4 points. This 
is not always the case. (See appendix table A.1.) 

The reason for this sensitivity can be seen by viewing 
multifactor productivity growth as the residual of output per 
hour less the contributions of capital per hour and intermedi- 
ate purchases per hour. As discussed, these contribution 
terms do not grow such that they contribute constant propor- 
tions to the growth of output per hour. Thus, multifactor 
productivity need not grow in a fixed proportion to output 
per hour growth. 


Summary: performance of the variables 


Over the last quarter of a century, output per hour grew 
at an annual rate of about 2.5 percent in the steel industry 


and at a rate of about 3.5 percent in motor vehicles. Multi- 
factor productivity increased at about one-half the rate of 
output per hour in each industry. The capital-labor ratio 
contributed little to the industries’ output per hour perform- 
ances. Intermediate purchases per hour contributed about 
one-half to the growth. 

The interpretation of changes in the ratio of a nonlabor 
input to labor is difficult. There are several factors which 
can affect this ratio. For example, in the case of intermediate 
purchases per hour, an industry may choose to purchase 
more processed materials rather than use its own labor to 
carry out the processing (that is, a change in vertical integra- 
tion). Also, the industry may use its intermediate purchases 
more efficiently in the production process. The ratio is also 
affected by factors such as technology changes which alter 
the labor requirements, but not the intermediate purchases 
requirements, in an industry’s production process. 

Output per hour in these industries did not grow at the 
same rate before and after 1973. After accounting for cycli- 
cal movements in output, the annual average rate was almost 
3 percentage points less after 1973 for steel; about a half 
percentage point less for motor vehicles. 

The impact of capital growth on these industries’ output 
per hour performances after 1973 was minor. Although the 
rate of growth of capital services slowed for both industries, 
the growth of hours of all employees also slowed. Thus, the 
relative performance of the capital-labor ratios after 1973 
contributed little to the post-1973 productivity slowdowns. 

In general, intermediate purchases per hour contributed 
significantly to the performance of output per hour after 
1973. For most of the post-1973 period, multifactor produc- 
tivity slowed for both industries; any speedups in growth 
were generally small. 


——FOOTNOTES—— 


' For the latest indexes, see Arthur Herman, “Productivity gains contin- 
ued in many industries during 1985,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1987, 
pp. 48-52. 


2 See Jerome A. Mark and William H. Waldorf, “Multifactor productiv- 
ity: a new BLS measure,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1983, 
pp. 3-15. 


3 For growth rates presented in this article, the sums of components may 
not equal totals due to rounding. 


4 See, for example, Martin N. Baily, “Productivity and the Services of 
Capital and Labor,” Brookings Papers on Economic Activity , vol. 1, 1981, 
pp. 1-66. 


APPENDIX: Multifactor productivity measurement 


The index formulation for multifactor productivity mea- 
surement, including the weighting scheme to combine vari- 
ous inputs, can be derived by postulating a very general 
relationship between output and inputs. By adding two as- 
sumptions regarding the markets in which the inputs are 
purchased as well as the economies of scale associated with 
an industry, it is possible to calculate the indexes with dis- 
crete data on prices and real levels of inputs and output. 

The general form of the production function underlying 
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the multifactor productivity measures is postulated as: 


(1) QW) = AK), L(t), M(o), t) 


where Q(t) is total output, K(t) is input of capital services, 
L(t) is input of labor services, M(t) is input of intermediate 
purchases, and t is time. 

Differentiating equation (1) with respect to time and with 
some algebraic manipulations, the sources of growth equa- 
tion is: 


2) QQ=a+w,-K/K+w,:L/L+w,,: M/M 
where a is the rate of change of multifactor productivity, w, 
is Output elasticity (percentage change in output due to a 
1-percent change in input) with respect to the capital input, 
W is output elasticity with respect to the labor input, and w,, 
is Output elasticity with respect to the intermediate pur- 
chases input (the dot over a variable indicates the derivative 
of the variable with respect to time). 

Equation (2) shows the rate of change of output as the 
sum of the rate of change of multifactor productivity and a 
weighted average of rates of change of capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases inputs. Now, if competitive input 
markets are assumed, then each input is paid the value of its 
marginal product. The output elasticities in equation (2) can 
then be replaced by factor income shares: 


WwW = P ks K/P, : Q 

w, = P, - L/P, - Q, and 

weer P;, MP, \:Q 
where P, is the price of output, and P,, P;, and P,, are the 
prices paid for the capital, labor, and intermediate purchases 
inputs, respectively. Furthermore, if constant returns to 
scale are assumed, then w, + w, + w,, = 1. 


Equation (2) can be rewritten as: 
3) a=Q/Q-w,:K/K-—w,- L/L-w,,: MM 


In this expression, the growth of multifactor productivity 
can be seen as a measure of economic progress; it measures 
the increase in output over and above the increase simply 
due to increases in inputs. 

Equation (2) can also be transformed into the contribution 
equation which allows for an analysis of the change in 
output per hour. First, subtract L/L from both sides of equa- 
tion (2). Because the weights sum to one, apply the term 
(w, + w, + w,,) to the L/L term inserted on the right side. 
Next, gather terms with the same weight and derive the 
following equation. 


(4) Q/Q—- L/L =w,(K/K — L/L) + w,(M/M — L/L) +a 


The left side of equation (4) is the growth rate of output per 
hour. The terms in brackets are the rates of change in the 
capital-labor ratio and the intermediate purchases-labor 
ratios. Thus, the rate of growth in output per hour can be 
decomposed into the weighted sum of changes in these 
ratios plus the change in multifactor productivity. (When 
compound growth rates are used, as in the text, mathemati- 
cally, the sum of rates for the contribution terms plus multi- 
factor productivity need not exactly equal the rate of growth 
of output per hour. For the analysis in this article, except for 
rounding differences, they were equal.) 

Equations (2), (3), and (4) are Divisia indexes which 
require continuous data for computation. The BLS multifac- 
tor indexes are actually constructed according to a Tornquist 
formula which represents a discrete approximation to the 


Divisia index. The rate of change in output or in an input is 
calculated as the difference from one period to the next in 
the natural logarithms of the variables. For example, Q/Q is 
calculated as In Q(t) — In Q(t — 1). Indexes are constructed 
as the antilogarithms of this differential. In construction, the 
weights w,, Ww), and w,, are calculated as the arithmetic 
averages of the respective shares in time periods t andt — 1. 


Concepts and calculations 


The following is a brief summary of the concepts and 
methods underlying the multifactor productivity measures. 
More detail is available from the author at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, Dc 20212. 


Output. For the new industry level measures, output is 
defined as total production, rather than the commonly em- 
ployed alternative of value added. For a value-added meas- 
ure, intermediate inputs are subtracted from total produc- 
tion. Consequently, an important difference between the 
industry level measures and the multifactor productivity in- 
dexes BLS publishes for aggregate sectors of the economy is 
that the major sector measures are constructed within a 
value-added framework. For the major sectors of the econ- 
omy, intermediate transactions tend to cancel out. 

Further, output in these new measures is defined as total 
production which “leaves” an industry in a given year in the 
form of shipments plus net changes in inventories of fin- 
ished goods and work in process. Shipments to other estab- 
lishments within the same industry are excluded because 
they represent double counting which distorts the productiv- 
ity measures. Double counting is present in output (and cost 
of materials) measures derived from certain data series. 

The motor vehicles output measure is based on the output 
measure from the output per employee hour series which the 
BLS publishes for this industry. The steel output measure is 
primarily constructed as the value share weighted change in 
the quantities shipped of approximately 80 steel products 
which are available annually in the Bureau of the Census’ 
Current Industrial Reports , MA33-B series. The quantity se- 
ries used is “net” shipments which does not include intrain- 
dustry transactions in steel products. 


Labor. Employee-hour indexes, which represent the labor 
input, measure the aggregate number of employee hours. 
For both the steel and motor vehicles industries, hours for 
production and nonproduction workers are taken from the 
published BLs output per hour series. 


Capital. A broad definition of capital input, including 
equipment, structures, land, and inventories, is used to mea- 
sure the flow of services derived from the stock of physical 
assets. Equipment and structures assets here are comprised 
of 19 classes of assets. Financial assets are not included. 
For productivity measurement, the appropriate concept of 
capital is “productive” capital stock, which represents the 
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stock used to produce the capital services employed in cur- 
rent production. To measure the productive stock, it is nec- 
essary, for each type of asset, to take account of the loss of 
efficiency of the asset as it ages. That is, assets of different 
vintages have to be aggregated. For the measures in this 
article, a concave form of the age/efficiency pattern (slower 
declining efficiency during earlier years) is chosen. 

In combining the various types of capital stock, the 
weights applied are implicit rental prices of each type of 
asset. They reflect the implicit rate of return to capital, the 
rate of depreciation, capital gains, and taxes. (For an exten- 
sive discussion of capital measurement, see Trends in Mul- 
tifactor Productivity, 1948-81, Bulletin 2178, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1983.) 


Intermediate purchases. Intermediate purchases.primarily 
includes materials, fuels, electricity, and purchased busi- 
ness services. Materials measured in real terms refer to 
items consumed or put into production during the year. 
Freight charges and other direct charges incurred by the 
establishment in acquiring these materials are also included. 
The data from which the intermediate inputs are derived 
include all purchased materials and fuels regardless of 


whether they were purchased by the individual establish- 
ment from other companies, transferred to it from other 
establishments of the same company, or withdrawn from 
inventory during the year. Consequently, the same issue of 
double counting noted for the output component is present 
in the data. An estimate of intraindustry transactions is re- 
moved from materials and fuels. 

Annual estimates of the cost of services purchased from 
other business firms are also required for multifactor pro- 
ductivity measurement in a total output framework. Some 
examples of services are legal services, communications 
services, and repair of machinery. An estimate of the con- 
stant dollar cost of these services is included in the interme- 
diate purchases input. 


Capital, labor, and intermediate purchases income shares. 
Weights are needed to combine the indexes of the major 
inputs into a combined input measure. The weights for these 
new measures are derived in two steps. First, an estimate of 
income in current dollars for each input is derived. Second, 
the income of an input is divided by the total income of all 
inputs. 
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Sensitivity results 


Table A.1. 
tifactor productivity, steel and motor vehicles industries, 1958-84 
[In percent] 
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Table A.2 Average annual rates of growth including and excluding select i 
motor vehicles industries, selected Sanods: 1960-78 ° vere era Nat ord al pie i el 


Motor vehicles 


Measure and period Total, excluding— Total, excluding— 


Total Total 


Growth of capital services: 


Table A.3. Sensitivity of capital services measures to relative efficiency assumptions, steel and motor vehicles industries, 
selected periods, 1960-78 
[In percent] 


1includes services from equipment, structures, land, and inventories. 


Kravis awarded Shiskin prize 


Irving B. Kravis, professor of economics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, received the eighth annual Julius Shiskin Award for Economic Statis- 
tics for his work in comparative studies of national income and prices. The 
presentation was made at the Washington Statistical Society’s annual din- 
ner in June, along with an honorarium of $250. The award is named in 
honor of the ninth U.S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 

The award program is designed to honor unusually original and impor- 
tant contributions in the development of economic statistics or in the use of 
economic statistics in interpreting the economy. Participating organizations 
in the program are the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of the Census, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards, National Bureau of Economic Research, National Association 
of Business Economists, and the Washington Statistical Society, with all of 
which Shiskin was associated during his long career. 
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A Century of Struggle 


To mark the 100th anniversary of the formation of the American Federation of Labor, 
the National Museum of American History of the Smithsonian Institution invited 

a group of scholars and practitioners ‘‘to examine the work, technology, and 
culture of industrial America.’’ The conference was produced in cooperation with 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. The 
excerpts on the following pages are drawn from papers and comments at that 
conference, in the Museum’s Carmichael Auditorium, November 15 and 16, 1 986. 
Mary Kay Rieg, Olivia G. Amiss, and Marsha Domzalski of the Monthly Labor Review 
provided editorial assistance. 


Trade unions mirror society in conflict 
between collectivism and individualism 


A duality common to many institutions 


runs through the American labor movement 


and has marked its shifting fortunes 


from the post-Civil War period to the present 


ALICE KESSLER-HARRIS 


Two competing ideas run through the labor movement, as 
they have run through the American past. The first is the 
notion of community—the sense that liberty is nurtured in 
an informal political environment where the voluntary and 
collective enterprise of people with common interests con- 
tributes to the solution of problems. Best characterized by 
the town meeting, collective solutions are echoed in the 
temperance, abolition, suffrage, and educational reform so- 
cieties of the 19th century and have become a cliche of 
20th-century political and social life. The collective impulse 
lends itself to egalitarian values in that all citizens are 
deemed equal in their capacity to participate in democratic 
decision-making processes. The second idea is that of 
individualism—a belief in the hard work and ingenuity 
characteristic of our Puritan forebears and of legendary fron- 
tiersmen and women; and faith in the capacity of people to 
rise by their own wills to the highest vistas of the American 
dream. Embodied in the notion of “free labor,” the ideal 
assured the dignity of honest toil and posited that its result 
would be economic success. Because in this conception, the 
rewards of earthly existence are earned by those who 
demonstrate initiative, thrift, and tenacity in the pursuit of 
a goal, its thrust is towards eliminating the constraints en- 
gendered by the collective impulse. 

The evident tension in these two sets of ideas, character- 
istic of many American institutions, informs the structure 


Alice Kessler-Harris is a professor of history and co-director of the Center 
for the Study of Work and Leisure at Hofstra University. 
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and ideology of American trade unions as they developed in 
the post-Civil War period. It also tells us something of their 
impact. The conglomeration of unions that formed the Na- 
tional Labor Union and the 15,000 assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor responded to the onslaught of industrial- 
ism after the Civil War by searching for ways to reestablish 
the community of interest that was threatened by a new and 
rapidly spreading organization of work. In the view of the 
Knights, the successful operation of a democratic republic 
based on the full participation of all of its citizens required 
a recognition of the “dignity,” “autonomy,” or “independ- 
ence” of the working person. That meant fighting for work- 
place conditions that respected the capacities of all toilers 
and permitted their moral and intellectual development.! At 
bottom, the Knights believed that only the elimination of the 
wage system could guarantee such respect and ensure that 
manhood was equated with citizenship and some possibility 
for exercising it. In practice, protecting the dignity of the 
individual required what has come to be known as social 
unionism: collective activity in the community, the work- 
place, and above all in the political arena. Individual dignity 
was not the end product; it was the means for assuring social 
harmony. 


AFL redefined relationship 


Impatient with the visionary quality of the Knights’ en- 
deavors, the skilled craft workers who founded the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor redefined the relationship between 
collective and individual interests. For them, the restoration 


of social harmony would come when workers aggregated 
sufficient power to hold dominant industrialism in check. 
That could only be achieved by a tightly knit organization. 
So the American Federation of Labor adopted a class-based 
definition of community and set itself to secure “more, more 
now” in the cacaphonous phrase of the day. Within this form 
of unionism, sometimes called market unionism, dignity 
was defined not as participation in the polity, but as the 
reward of work. Progress was measured by the “economic 
betterment” of individual members. In the short term, at 
least, collective well-being was transformed from a vision 
of a better world to the immediate object of mutually self- 
interested societies. For the Knights, dignity for the individ- 
ual worker resided in a conception of work that harbored the 
possibility of participation in a democratic society; 
it derived legitimacy from arguments for equality. For 
the AFL, dignity resided in a better life for the worker 
and derived legitimacy from arguments for individual 
possibility. 

But the argument for equality had not been abandoned. If 
the craft-oriented AFL rejected the “sentimental” solutions 
generated by the Knights of Labor and later by the Industrial 
Workers of the World and by socialists and anarchists who 
tried to influence its course, if AFL leaders steered away 
from labor parties and from government intervention in the 
things that the power of labor could achieve, still they made 
one compromise. The pursuit of individualism for workers 
required collective action which, in turn, required an appeal 
to the egalitarian roots of America’s past. To make this 
appeal, the AFL found common cause with the progressive 
movement. 

In the progressive equation, the restoration of democratic 
possibility involved reconciling the interests of competing 
groups, a conviction that weighting the scales on behalf of 
ordinary workers would restore social balance—right the 
inequalities that had been introduced by a misplaced con- 
ception of individualism. The focus legitimized the collec- 
tive body of labor, imbuing it with the capacity to bargain 
with employers in the service of an egalitarian ethic. Thus, 
labor’s attack on the open shop was construed as a negation 
of the strident individualism of “freedom of contract” and 
placed the trade union movement in the ideological camp of 
progressivism. 

In this relatively narrow, but very important, sense, the 
trade union movement committed itself to a collective strug- 
gle on behalf of all workers. If its immediate gains were to 
accrue only to those it represented, the existence of market 
unionism—the very possibility of organizing—was rooted 
in a rejection of rugged individualism and a concomitant 
defense of the egalitarian ethic. Social unionism became not 
merely a necessary balance to market unionism, but the 
node from which market unionism sprang. It provided the 
rationale for immediate gains and the inspiration from which 
unions have consistently struggled. In tension with prevail- 
ing individualism, it foreshadowed the resolution of conflict 


through collective bargaining; nurtured the formation of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; and provided the ra- 
tionale for the shift into legislative strategies. To pursue its 
institutional purposes, the labor movement has consistently 
maintained a collective stance and an egalitarian vision. 
Whatever its obvious flaws, the pursuit of some sense of 
collectivity has enabled the labor movement to serve as an 
important piece of the Nation’s social conscience, and as an 
effective weapon in the arsenal of economic democracy. It 
is worth looking at how this is manifested. 


Providing a social function 


First, economic democracy has been sustained by the 
struggle of unionists for workplace control. Following a 
long tradition, unionists sought to create and retain work 
rules that not only affirmed the dignity of workers but pro- 
vided input into the pace of work, the rate of its accomplish- 
ment, and its organization. Adhering to what historian 
David Montgomery calls a code of “honorable behaviour,” 
union members protected each other from arbitrary abuse by 
creating and following their own standards of work. Some 
of the most skilled managed to regulate the entry of new 
workers into their trades, training apprentices and disciplin- 
ing the “rats” who violated traditional customs. The strength 
of workplace egalitarianism can to some extent be measured 
by the ferocity of managements’ installation of scientific 
management and efficiency techniques, as well as by the 
variety of techniques with which corporations attempted to 
shift loyalty from union to employer. Faced with the as- 
saults, unions confronted management at every stage, resist- 
ing encroachments on traditional prerogatives and creating 
alternatives such as workers’ education programs to enhance 
their members’ understanding of the struggle at hand. 

Though invocations of human relations and corporate 
welfare shifted the terrain of struggle in the 1920’s, and 
weakened the union movement, informal work groups per- 
sisted and passed on the tradition of resistance. Emblematic 
of the collective roots of unionism, by the 1930’s “industrial 
democracy,” “workers councils,” and “codetermination” 
had entered the unionism’s vocabulary, only to disappear 
when the Wagner Act made collective bargaining re- 
spectable. If, as David Brody suggests, unions too readily 
traded off input into the managerial decision-making proc- 
ess for the more immediate gains of seniority and promotion 
ladders, of clear job descriptions, and of mediated 
grievances, still unions must be credited with continuing to 
curb managerial discretion and power by means of objective 
rules. 

Second, in the area of economic security, unions have 
functioned in the public sphere as well as in their own work 
areas. Beginning with the 1930’s, when the AFL abandoned 
its celebrated policy of “rewarding friends and punishing 
enemies” and the clo added a tinge of urgency to the class 
struggle, the labor movement has provided the political im- 
petus behind much of our social legislation. Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
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unemployment insurance offered not only the possibility of 
broader organizational efforts, but of economic security for 
many nonunionized workers. 

Third, collective action has contributed directly to egali- 
tarianism by reducing for union members some of the in- 
equalities of income that characterize the nonunion work 
force. The principle of equal pay for equal work has 
narrowed wage differentials among plants and regions.” 
Blue-collar workers have benefited from rises in the lowest 
levels of pay and from access to fringe benefits that reduce 
economic differences between unionized blue-collar and 
white-collar workers. In industrial unions, belated sex- and 
race-blind organization has made inroads into social in- 
equality. But there are limits to unionism’s power to achieve 
egalitarian goals. These are set in part by the failure to 
expand the numbers of organized workers, and in part by the 
inability of unions to win some desirable benefits in mar- 
ginal firms. So, as former Auto Workers President Douglas 
Fraser notes, we have created “two classes within the work 
force, within the labor movement.”? 

Last, trade unions serve a crucial function for the society 
as a whole. The movement provides moral leadership and 
“voice” even where it negates the special interests of many 
of its constituents. Economist Theresa Wolfson pointed out 
in 1926 that the AFL could and did take positions on issues 
such as the admission of women and blacks that local unions 
persistently flouted.* Several social scientists have de- 
scribed what are sometimes called the two faces of union- 
ism. One of these may be exclusionary and monopolistic. 
The second is socially responsive.° The first tries to expand 
the benefits of privileged groups of workers; the second 
seeks a voice in political and legislative councils on an array 
of social issues. 

As these examples demonstrate, the exclusionary needs 
of the trade union movement have not inhibited its capacity 
to breathe life and continuity into social issues.° Thus, the 
trade union movement’s collectivist and egalitarian heritage 
continues to function as a social conscience that maintains 
a vision of collective possibility. 


Individualism and the American dream 


Just as the collective structure of the movement and its 
egalitarian vision have sometimes reflected broader social 
ideals, so the powerful forces of individualism have had 
their day. Creatures of their culture, workers have used the 
tactics of confrontation to gain access to the consumer soci- 
ety. Gompers, early on, made clear his commitment to the 
individualistic aspect of the American dream when he re- 
sponded to Morris Hillquit’s challenge to define the goals of 
the AFL with a now-classic statement of the instrumentalism 
that characterized union goals: “I say that the workers, as 
human beings, will never stop in any effort, nor stop at any 
point in the effort to secure greater improvement in their 
condition, a better life in all its phases.”’ The institutional- 
ization of collective bargaining in the 1930’s and labor’s 
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accord with employers was rooted in this shared value—a 
tradeoff between the employer’s need for stability, order, 
and predictability in the labor market and labor’s desire to 
increase the well-being of its membership. The accord pro- 
vided organized labor with the capacity to raise the stand- 
ards of living of its membership and enabled workers to 
engage in patterns of consumption characteristic of the mid- 
dle class. 

This had some unforeseen consequences for trade unions. 
The 1950’s became the decade of suburban homes and of 
installment buying for workers: “the progressive accumula- 
tion of things,” as Eli Chinoy put it.8 Possessions brought 
identification with the middle class, as the wives of blue- 
collar workers in Bennett Berger’s study of working class 
suburbia testified.2 Workers, whose lifestyles and aspira- 
tions changed, disassociated themselves from the collective 
spirit of unionism and encouraged its instrumental ends, 
giving birth to a generation of unionists who shared neither 
the culture nor the workplaces of the old. The trade union 
movement had helped to transform the American dream 
from a challenge to the individual to achieve a better world 
to a challenge to acquire possessions. The inevitable conse- 
quences included increased involvement in the home and 
family, social isolation, and attention to private rather than 
social issues. 


Collectivity undermined 


So emerged the fundamental contradiction of American 
trade unionism: its success at providing “economic better- 
ment” undermined the collectivity from which that success 
had come. In the absence of a political party or broader 
social movement, workers who received ever-increasing 
paychecks began to see unions as instruments for satisfying 
their personal goals. By the 1950’s and 1960’s, they had 
turned from job interests to private interests, from collective 
to individual orientations. Divided among themselves, some 
attacked student war protesters, others attacked increasing 
military intervention. Some supported the civil rights move- 
ment, others continued to discriminate against blacks. John 
Diggins places the contradiction in a broader context: “The 
paradox of liberal America,” he writes, “is that the more 
egalitarian it becomes the more people scramble after 
wealth, and as they do so they legitimate the authority of the 
rich by deferring to the fame of the prestigious few and 
denying their own identity.”!° 

The twofold results are familiar to all of us. First, anxious 
to protect the jobs and living standards of their members, 
trade unions emphasize their exclusionary aspects. Craft 
unions try to reduce the numbers of new entrants and to keep 
out those, like women and minorities, who threaten their 
conceptions of self. When layoffs threaten, the large indus- 
trial unions cut off their least senior members to save the 
jobs and living standards of the rest. Issues of equity emerge 
within unions as women and blacks protest unfair treatment, 
while those excluded appear to suffer from the differential 


in pay between union and nonunion workers. The resulting 
bitterness and antagonism have undermined the labor move- 
ment’s credibility as a voice for all workers and yielded the 
public image that it is merely the representative of special 
interest groups. 

Second, the movement’s heavy emphasis on the collec- 
tive bargaining process to achieve economic and shop-floor 
goals leaves the trade union vulnerable in periods of slow 
growth, or in the event that management decides not to 
honor the implicit rules of the game. So, for example, the 
1920’s assault on labor, commonly called the “American 
Plan,” benefited from the capacity of employers in that age 
of prosperity to appeal to the self-interest or individualism 
of workers better than trade unions could. Intent on manag- 
ing their own industrial relations, employers offered rela- 
tively high wages, pensions, and vacations with pay, and 
built an illusory sense of community through the use of 
sports teams, lunch rooms, company unions, and the new 
human relations. Trade unions competing for the self- 
interest of workers had no weapons with which to combat 
this assault and one result, as we all know, was the decline 
of union membership by some 30 percent of its 1920 total. 


The future of unionism 


In the current period, employers seem to have abrogated 
the truce of the 1930’s. Faced with threats to their markets 
that reduce oligopolistic power (auto, steel, electronics, and 
so on) with increased possibilities for escaping unionism by 
moving shop, and sustained by ineffective or friendly gov- 
ernment regulation, employers are choosing not to honor the 
implicit accords that have been in place since the 1950’s. 
Private sector blue-collar unions have little power to resist. 
A steady decline in jobs in the manual and production sec- 
tors of the economy has yielded a surplus labor market that 
encourages employers to keep plants open through strikes. 
International competition firms the employer’s resolve to 
demand concessions of workers. Mobility of capital creates 
an alternative for investment and makes disinvestment an 
attractive possibility. 

Under these circumstances, the instrumental gains by 
which unions satisfied the needs of their members are no 
longer available. As long as employers identified their own 
interests with harmonious labor relationships, economic 
growth was shared by workers, and management and labor 
unions could use collective bargaining strategies to achieve 
the American dream for their members. In the new environ- 
ment, concessions, givebacks, and wage reductions are the 
last lines of resistance. The result has been a steady decline 
in the ability of union contracts to deliver the goods and 
resulting doubts about unionism’s efficacy. 

Given the limits of instrumental alternatives, unions have 
little choice but to develop the social voice once again. As 
Douglas Fraser put it, “The only solution to this problem is 
to try to get basic protection not only under the collective 
bargaining agreement but under the laws of the land.” This 


goal is not far afield from the one offered by the recent 
report issued by the AFL-CIO Committee on the Evolution of 
Work that reminded organized labor of its mission to “bring 
about a broader sharing in the riches of the Nation.”!! 

Several strategies are available to meet that goal. Long 
ago, John Kenneth Galbraith called for a change in direction 
that reduces emphasis on private consumption and encour- 
ages the diversion of resources to the public arena.!* Some 
recent union initiatives have called political attention to that 
goal by publicizing support for public funding of programs 
such as child care, parental leave, national health care, 
maintenance of the elderly, educational incentives, and pub- 
lic housing. On the local level, helping to re-create commu- 
nity life would contribute to raising the moral stature of 
unionism and enable it to function as a voice for all working 
people. Other strategies that affirm the social mission of 
unionism include aggressively seeking political voice and an 
educational role in policy debates over income redistribu- 
tion, corporate responsibility to communities, investment 
and tax policies, and opposing racial discrimination here 
and abroad. To do this requires political mobilization of 
members, retirees, and some representatives of the major 
parties. ! 

The historical record leaves little doubt that the protection 
of individual privilege for ordinary people is rooted in a 
common understanding of collective rights. In a period 
when the gains of unions are being eroded at every turn, and 
when that erosion is symptomatic of our loss of a commit- 
ment as a Nation to the collective enterprise, we need to 
look back once again at our past and try to adapt it to the 
needs of the present. 

More than any other institution, the trade union move- 
ment in America has kept alive the spirit of social responsi- 
bility that constitutes an important thread of our national 
experience. As the AFL-Clo’s Committee on the Evolution of 
Work put it, “no serious observer denies” that unions have 
played a “civilizing, humanizing, and democratizing role” 
in public life. 
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The extension of solidarity conflicts 
with the spirit of individualism 


MELVYN DUBOFSKY 


Alice Kessler-Harris’ paper succinctly captures the dilemma 
faced by the American labor movement and its trade unions 
throughout their turbulent and erratic history over the last 
century. She also hints at some of the reasons why trade 
unionism appears in disarray today and the labor movement 
seems an institution of diminishing importance in our na- 
tional life. Labor’s current parlous situation notwithstand- 
ing, Kessler-Harris does not let us forget that all of us (not 
just working people) who believe in causes larger than nar- 
row Self-interest—or should I say self-enrichment?—would 
be all the poorer in the absence of effective trade unions, 
which during the past century have done more than almost 
any other institution to elevate the material and moral condi- 
tions of life for the greatest number of people. Yet, as 
Kessler-Harris points out, the labor movement has always 
found itself impaled on the horns of a dilemma: the trade 
union commitment to collective action or solidarity versus 
the powerful American national myth of individualism. This 
dilemma was not the only reason that, prior to the late 
1930’s, the American labor movement rarely counted more 
than 10 percent of the total labor force among its ranks; 
however, the appeal of individualism effectively kept many 
American workers away from the unions for their craft or 
industry. 

Sometimes I think that more workers believed strongly in 
the right to work than in forms of collective action promoted 
by trade unions. And such workers willingly and by the 
hundreds of thousands served as strikebreakers. Trade 
unions fought long and hard against the powerful strain of 
individualism in American life, society, and politics, espe- 
cially prior to the revolution in labor law during the New 
Deal years. Those workers who joined unions consciously 
and irrevocably broke with the tradition of individualism. 


Melvyn Dubofsky is a professor of history and sociology at the State 
University of New York at Binghamton. 
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Promoting solidarity 


What I find most remarkable is how even the allegedly 
most conservative and respectable of national trade unions 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries promoted forms of 
solidarity. One example is the Brotherhood of Railway En- 
gineers, the most conservative of all craft unions and so 
respectable that it remained outside the more radical Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. This union—that at different 
times broke strikes by firemen and brakemen, played a part 
in breaking Eugene V. Debs’ famous 1894 Pullman boycott 
and strike, and drew the line against all nonwhite mem- 
bers—required its own members, by constitutional oath, to 
support strike action by all their brothers and never to serv- 
ice the rolling stock of struck railroads. This clause in the 
union’s constitution led several Federal judges, including 
William Howard Taft in 1893, to declare the Brotherhood a 
heinous, criminal conspiracy. 

It is clear that unions and their members were never as 
prey to the spirit of individualism as their nonunion brothers 
and sisters. For union members, then, the issue was not 
collective action versus individualism; rather, it was usually 
how far to extend the imperative of solidarity. For the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Engineers, solidarity did not extend be- 
yond the craft and its white members. For most AFL unions, 
the limits were wider though ambiguous. And for Wobblies, 
of course, solidarity had no limits. For most leaders of AFL 
unions and later those in the CIO, certain aspects of the 
leaders’ public behavior were like Sherlock Holmes’ dog 
that did not bark. Sometimes what union officials refused to 
say in public said more about labor’s beliefs and aims than 
torrents of oratory. 

In fact, there were two things that labor leaders seldom 
spoke about publicly, certainly not outside union halls or 
conventions. Like all good Americans, unionists extolled 
the rights of individuals and private property, and the union- 
ists knew precisely what they were doing: tactically, the 
labor movement’s drive to build solidarity and limit the 
powers of management, which flowed from the latter’s con- 
trol of property, were promoted in the guise of defending 
individuals and property rights. 

The Wagner Act of 1935 proved why this was so. Few 
pieces of legislation in our history ever had more radical or 
transformative intentions. Its sponsors clearly wanted to 
promote trade unionism, collective bargaining, and the re- 
distribution of wealth and income; they also sought, in a 
variety of ways, to limit the arbitrary power possession of 
private property conferred on business. However, look for 
a moment at the preamble fashioned by the drafters of the 
Wagner Act: it referred specifically to the rights of workers 
as individuals, not as union members; it promised to render 
capitalism more stable and profitable; and it alluded to 
policies that would eliminate strikes and industrial conflict. 
Like the drafters of the Wagner Act, trade unionists could 
attack corporate power best by indirection. Labor leaders 
seldom promoted their cause effectively when they extolled 


collectivism in place of individualism, attacked the rights of 
property, or denigrated capitalism as a system. In practice, 
however, trade unions did all three. No union member could 
act as a complete individualist and remain a loyal member. 
The more successful or powerful a union was, the more it 
trespassed on the rights of property owners and began the 
process of altering capitalism. 

None of this is to say that union practice necessarily 
eliminated profits and the accumulation of capital. Still, the 
way employers acted in the 1920’s and the way they are 
behaving today suggests that they realize that unions as 
institutions conflict with the principles of accumulation and 
self-enrichment at the heart of capitalism. re 


The black labor movement and 
the fight for social advance 


WILLIAM H. HARRIS 


To the ideas of individualism and collective advance that 
Alice Kessler-Harris sees as central—and that clearly are 
essential—to the labor movement, we unquestionably must 
add one more, and that is the idea of exclusion. This concept 
of exclusion becomes so important because as much as 
anything else, exclusion has become the Achilles’ heel of 
organized labor. But I want to emphasize that the evidence 
of the existence of racial exclusion in the labor movement 
merely shows how American organized labor was the ideal 
of exclusion. The idea of selective advance is one of the 
central ideas in the history of American society, and orga- 
nized labor has had to carry that burden as well. 

Writing in 1935, one of the most brilliant observers of 
American society, W.E.B. DuBois, noted that in the Civil 
War and the subsequent Reconstruction, which he saw as 
the origin of black freedom in America, lay the kernels for 
the most progressive labor movement this Nation would 
ever see.! But, as he put it, leaders of organized labor had 
neither the courage nor the intelligence to recognize it. What 
DuBois was talking about was that during Reconstruction 
leaders of organized labor had an opportunity—for a brief 
moment, at least—to reject the barriers to equality of oppor- 
tunity that race had constructed in America and thus develop 
an egalitarian labor movement that would encompass all of 
organized labor. 


Black involvement in labor 


The importance and centrality of race in America comes 
forth in so much that has been part of the American labor 
movement, and raises without question the most important 
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issue with which organized labor must contend if labor will 
continue to have a major place in American society. History 
is replete with examples of why this is so. For instance, 
railway engineers were not solely responsible for the failure 
of Eugene V. Debs’ Pullman strike. The decision of numer- 
ous black workers to refuse to join the American Railway 
Union, and thus, in effect, become strikebreakers, con- 
tributed to Debs’ failure as well. Yet, the very reason that 
black workers did not make common cause with the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, namely because white railway union- 
ists would not permit blacks to join the unions or to take 
certain railroad jobs such as engineers, brakemen, and con- 
ductors, requires historians to question whether the term 
scab really fits their actions. Is one a scab or strikebreaker 
when one takes a job during a strike that the striking work- 
ers, all of whom are white, have themselves gone on strike 
to keep black workers out of? During the late 19th and 20th 
centuries, white workers initiated more than 100 strikes in 
order to keep black workers from gaining access to certain 
jobs. This is the question that I have tried to deal with as I 
have tried to understand the involvement of black people in 
the working class movement since the end of the Civil War. 
No more than anyone else do I have a definite answer. 
The central question is can one be governed by the rules 
set by others when one is not permitted to participate in 
making the rules or in helping to set the parameters of the 
tremendous struggle of the American working class? Were 
black workers less patriotic than others during World War II 
when they said to the boilermakers and to the shipyard 
workers, “We won’t participate in your unions and pay your 
dues unless we can have voting membership?” Were they 
less patriotic and harmful to the American war effort when 
they said, “We won’t pay dues for the right to work?” We 
as historians, and Americans generally, must deal with these 
questions because they go to the crucial core of the meaning 
of democracy in our Nation. Some claim that black workers 
who demanded an end to discrimination in employment, 


Conversation on an airplane 


Coming into Washington, Dc, about two weeks ago, I 
was flying on the plane and struck up a conversation with 
a young man who was sitting next to me. I came to find 
out that he was a corporate lawyer for a rather well- 
established firm in Washington, and he talked about the 
kinds of cases he was handling. Then, he asked me what 
did I do, and I told him that I am a college president. He 
then asked, “Well, how did you get into that?” I said, “T 
used to be a historian of American workers.” He said, 
“Oh, my grandfather was associated with the working 
class movement for a while.” I said, “Oh, who was that?” 
He said, “My grandfather was George Meany. You 
might have heard of him.”—W.H.H. 
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promotion, pay, and other occupational areas were harmful 
to the American war effort. But black workers insisted that 
if unions were permitted to write contracts that gave the 
unions the power to decide who worked, who was pro- 
moted, and who was laid off, then those same unions could 
not be permitted to prevent black workers from being in- 
volved in decisions concerning the unions’ activities. To the 
black workers, the white union leaders were anti-patriotic. 
Put simply, black workers decided that they would refuse to 
pay a tax for the right to work in America. 


Progressing but regressing 


Kessler-Harris is right in pointing out, then, that the in- 
creasing availability of commodities, appliances, goods, 
homes, and all the other things that we so much enjoyed in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s placed a big halt on the trade union 
movement, but again those who made it—who had achieved 
the ability to purchase and to enjoy such goods and serv- 
ices—abandoned the field before groups that had been left 
out got in. That is another reason why I called my book The 
Harder We Run.? | left it to your imagination to place a 
comma behind that statement and add “The Behinder We 
Get,” because as this Nation has progressed, gaps among the 
working class, especially black versus white, have in- 
creased. It is indeed a burden we carry in America, this 
continuing burden of race. 

Black unionists clearly understood and emphasized that a 
major reason for the labor movement was another part of 
what Alice Kessler-Harris writes about, namely that ad- 
vances in the workplace for black workers must be accom- 
panied by the advancement of people at all levels, and not 
just on the job. This was especially true among original 
thinkers in the black labor movement. DuBois more clearly 
than most emphasized this point, but so did A. Philip Ran- 
dolph. Without question, Randolph saw the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters as an agency to be involved in foment- 
ing social change across the fabric of America and, if he had 
his way, across the fabric of the world; this type of advance- 
ment was far more important in his view than simply making 
a contract with the Pullman Company for the Brotherhood’s 
workers. If he had been interested just in the rights of work- 
ers who were members of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters at the Pullman Company, Randolph would not have 
had much to do, because those workers were among the 
best-placed black workers in America at the time. However, 
that was not good enough. The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters’ leaders saw the Brotherhood as a bully pulpit of a 
small group of workers, but a bully pulpit nonetheless, to 
carry forward the ideas on which America had been 
founded: there must be social and equal justice for all, or no 
justice for anyone could be guaranteed. As such, it remains 
the goal of organized labor. L] 
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Forging a partnership 
between blacks and unions 


NORMAN HILL 


Clearly, the early history of blacks and the labor movement 
has been one of both conflict and cooperation. In 1842, for 
example, mobs battled black workers in Philadelphia, and 
white workers fought black strikebreakers on the New York 
City docks. But 7 years earlier, white carpenters and ship 
caulkers joined black caulkers in a strike at the Washington 
Navy Yard. That same year, blacks supported a citywide 
general strike in Philadelphia. 

Despite employers’ shrewd attempts to drive a wedge 
between black and white workers, black trade union leaders 
understood early on the need for labor solidarity that crossed 
the color line. As Issac Myers, the leader of the Colored 
National Labor Union, said in 1868, “Labor organizations 
are the safeguard of the colored man, but for real success, 
separate organization is not the real answer. The white and 
colored mechanics must come together and work together. 
The day has passed for the establishment of organizations 
based upon color.” 

Sixty-eight years later, A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, told the American 
Federation of Labor convention: “The white and black 
workers. . .cannot be organized separately as the fingers on 
my hand. They must be organized altogether, as the fingers 
on my hand when they are doubled up in the form of a 
fist. . .If they are organized separately, they will not under- 
stand each other. They will fight each other, and if they fight 
each other, they will hate each other. And the employing 
class will profit from that condition.” 

But it was not until 1964 that the last affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO removed the “whites only” clause in its constitution 
and bylaws. Today, black workers tend to be more union- 
ized than the work force as a whole. In 1984, for instance, 
black workers accounted for 9.6 million wage and salary 
workers, about 10.5 percent of the work force. About 2.5 
million of these workers were unionized, representing about 
15 percent of organized labor, while blacks made up roughly 
11 percent of the population. 

Not only are blacks more unionized in the work force as 
a whole, but they also represent a large proportion of union- 
ized and total workers in each major section of the U.S. 
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economy. Black workers are 30 percent more heavily union- 
ized in the construction industry, 20 percent more unionized 
in the manufacturing industry, and 15 percent more union- 
ized in the service sector. 

In the public sector, where unions are relatively recent but 
still reasonably strong, there has been a substantial increase 
in the number of black members and union leaders. In the 
service sector, which is largely nonunion and lower paying, 
only about 10 percent of union workers and 20 percent of all 
workers are black. In the South, where unions are still weak 
and where racism continues to be a factor, the future growth 
and staying power of unions are directly related to black 
participation and leadership in unions. 


Black economic progress 


Union membership has clearly paid off for black workers, 
who earn more than their nonunion counterparts. In 1984, 
black union members earned an average of $357 per week, 
or about 50 percent more than the $236 weekly rate for black 
nonunion workers. In comparison, white union workers’ 
weekly earnings were $409, or 33 percent more than the 
$307 weekly wages of white nonunion workers. 

What about the future? The structural changes in the 
economy and declining overall union membership, coupled 
with the proclivity of blacks to join unions, indicate that 
black membership in unions, as well as black leadership in 
unions, is likely to increase in the foreseeable future. New 
organizing inroads are likely to be made in the largely 
nonunion service sector, which is made up of industries 
where blacks and other minorities make up a substantial 
percentage of the work force, particularly in such areas as 
health care and related fields. 

Over the last 4 decades, the labor movement has been an 
important vehicle for black economic progress, both in the 
private and public sectors. It has led to the growth of the 
black middle class, which is composed mostly of blue-collar 
workers employed in heavy industry and construction. 
Labor outreach and training programs have helped black and 
minority youth gain meaningful employment. In the early 
1960’s, when the A. Philip Randolph Institute first under- 
took to end the exclusion of blacks in the construction and 
craft unions, less than 2 percent of Federally registered 
apprenticeship program trainees were nonwhite. Today, that 
percentage has jumped to 19.7 percent. 

The latest available figures show that, except in the 
South, the median wage for blacks is 99 percent of the 
median wage for whites. This rarely acknowledged fact isa 
consequence of the civil rights legislation of the 1960’s as 
well as of the higher rate of black participation in the labor 
movement. 


Structural economic problems 


Despite these gains, recent structural changes in the econ- 
omy, deindustrialization, and the advent of such technolog- 
ical innovations as robotics, cybernation, and automation— 


particularly in the older urban manufacturing centers—have 
led to increased unemployment for black workers, and thus 
thwarted social mobility for an increasing number of blacks, 
leaving them trapped in declining cities and ghettos. 

Clearly, blacks have a stake along with organized labor in 
addressing such developments as the changing organization 
and character of the work force. Black economic and social 
progress is intimately linked to the performance of the na- 
tional economy for all workers. All while racism still per- 
sists, the main obstacle to black advancement continues to 
be the decline in labor intensive industries due to technolog- 
ical changes and unfair trade, as well as sluggish job 
growth, demographic realities such as the dramatic infusion 
of women into the labor force, and other economic factors. 

Due to unfair foreign competition and two severe reces- 
sions in the early 1980’s, millions of jobs in such industries 
as steel, auto, textile, and rubber—industries that have his- 
torically provided well-paying, unionized jobs for large 
numbers of black workers—have been eliminated. The col- 
lapse of black family structures, the rise in black poverty, 
illegitimacy, and the other manifestations of so-called 
“social pathology” are the result of this economic 
dislocation. 

Moreover, the recent decline in the public sector—long a 
mainstay of black economic upward mobility, which in re- 
cent years employed about 60 percent of the black college 
graduates—has also limited the avenues of opportunity that 
led to the expansion of the black middle class in the 1960’s. 

The shift from heavy industry and manufacturing toward 
high-tech industries has left many blacks unprepared for 
jobs in this highly skilled and competitive labor market. The 
continued growth of the poor black underclass is tied to 
these developments. Black male joblessness has had a 
severe impact on family viability, and has led to the dra- 
matic rise in female-headed households, the majority of 
them living in poverty. 

Clearly, black workers have a stake in labor’s agenda for 
social and economic progress, an agenda that must, first and 
foremost, address the changes in the economy and the work 
force. 


Protecting workers in the marketplace: 
new union benefit privileges 


RAY DENISON 


The American labor movement has sought with a remark- 
able degree of progress and success—considering the 
odds—to provide an economic and political alternative in a 
Nation where business always and government often have 
sought to weaken, disarm, and destroy the labor movement. 


ee 
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Yet, we in the labor movement have not waged war on this 
country’s system of subsidized capitalism; in fact, we have 
sought to make this machinery work. And we have sought 
to overcome its failings, sought to provide the economic fuel 
to make it work. I do not think there is any serious sector in 
the American labor movement that seeks the Nation’s over- 
throw or even the nationalization of its major industries. 
Some may call the absence of that philosophy or the absence 
of a labor party in this country a failing. But, we are a part 
of our society, a part of the economic system, and we 
believe we are trying—perhaps not too successfully—to 
make this whole system work better for all of us. 

Under the American system, there are two ways to extend 
economic and social gains. One is to force the employer to 
provide the economic rewards of better working conditions 
and higher pay. The second is through legislation wherein 
the state decrees the change. I do not think anyone who 
serves in the labor movement wants economic and social 
betterment to come only to a narrow few at the expense of 
other Americans. Yet, the labor law very specifically limits 
where we can organize and specifically those we can recruit 
for collective bargaining purposes. 

However, there is a continued evolution in the American 
labor movement. The AFL-CIO is providing leadership now 
on a totally new program whereby we will use our clout of 
134 million workers to extend our influence and our impact 
from the workplace to the marketplace. We are undertaking 
a program to extend our massive bargaining power to pro- 
vide new benefits to members of the AFL-CIO unions first and 
then to millions of Americans unprotected by unions. Those 
Americans will be offered associate membership and bene- 
fits that are now beyond those who are outside the labor 
movement. The new union privilege benefit programs of the 
AFL-CIO will serve to provide the best benefits with the most 
service and the greatest security in the marketplace—the 
way the union contract protects in the workplace. 

Now, to some critics, this new approach is too market 
oriented, too much directed to media gratification, and a 
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departure from healing the long-range hurts of our society. 
Even though as Keynes said, “in the long run we will all be 
dead,” we will continue to pursue our long-range agenda, 
but with a new concept that broadens today’s horizons of 
America’s labor movement and extends its unique abilities 
to bring together new benefits and new programs for the 
betterment of common good. 


Credit cards 


For example, the first benefit is a credit card, that capital- 
ist tool. A majority of the 89 affiliated AFL-CIO unions have 
become a part of this program. We decided that if banks are 
going to charge credit card interest of 18, 19, and 21 per- 
cent, despite the steep drop in the prime rate, then we would 
challenge this outrageous ripoff of American workers. We 
have done so, and we are now issuing an AFL-ClO-created 
credit card with an interest rate of 124 percent. Our members 
are now cutting up their old cards and saving millions of 
dollars in finance charges and annual fees. 

We have also created a no-cost/low-cost legal service 
program. We are doing the same in insurance, travel, fi- 
nance, health services, and other areas. Eventually, we will 
demystify all of these programs—remove the intimidation 
of the glib salesman and the deceptive ads—and make them 
obtainable by union people and potential union people alike 
at rates that we consider reasonable. 

This new program, when tied to the dynamic force of the 
existing labor movement, can be an even greater force for 
good in our legislatures, in the political process, and in the 
economic betterment of all Americans. We are part of our 
society, a dynamic part, but if the national structure is up- 
turned by an economic earthquake, which seems to be ap- 
proaching in these hours, then even the hardiest union and 
the staunchest union member may find survival impossible. 
And so while we must make the labor movement more 
effective and more dynamic, we must also realize that what 
is at stake here is our whole economic society as well. [_] 


Century 
| Struggle 


Unions’ struggle to survive 
goes beyond modern technology 


Heeding Gompers, workers sought to control 


‘the use of the machine’ into the age 
of mass production, but unions now face 
tests of leadership and other challenges 


that are more daunting than new technology 


DANIEL NELSON 


The men who gathered at the Druids Hall on South High 
Street in Columbus, 0H, on December 7, 1886, to form the 
American Federation of Labor were hardly the types of 
workers one would encounter at a union meeting today. The 
majority were cigarmakers, carpenters, tailors, granite cut- 
ters, and representatives of other crafts that were central to 
the late 19th century economy. Missing, of course, were the 
auto workers, airline pilots, electricians, teachers, and other 
workers characteristic of the late 20th-century economy and 
the modern labor movement. The contrast between 1886 
and 1986 is a commentary on the role of materials, ma- 
chines, and physical and intellectual skills, in short the role 
of technology, in shaping the economy and the union’s 
function in that economy. 

Few notions about modern economic life are more com- 
mon than the assumption that technological change has been 
and will be a critical element in economic progress. Few 
prospects are more chilling to late 20th-century Americans 
than a stagnant technology and all that it implies. Yet tech- 
nology has been and will continue to be the proverbial 
double-edged sword, creating dangers as well as opportuni- 
ties. This pattern is no less true for the labor movement than 
for other institutions. The history of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (cIO) is, among other things, the history of the often 
uneasy relationship between workers and machines. 


Daniel Nelson is professor of history at the University of Akron. 


In the 1890’s, at a time when the linotype machine was 
displacing hand typesetters and undermining the Typo- 
graphical Union, AFL President Samuel Gompers conferred 
with the union’s president. Gompers recalled their conversa- 
tion: “. . . I talked through the problem with [him], urging 
him strongly to advocate a policy of not opposing labor- 
saving machinery, but to plan so that the workman could 
control the use of the machine through the union instead of 
permitting the machine to control the printers . . .”' Al- 
though he was talking about a specific innovation, Gompers 
came close to summarizing the relationship between techno- 
logical change and the labor movement over the past cen- 
tury. His observation is an appropriate starting point for an 
assessment of that relationship. 

For the last two centuries of industrial revolution, techno- 
logical change has swept aside countless established and 
seemingly vital skills, and the occupations that are their 
marketplace expressions, and created a multitude of new 
skills and occupations. The process has been highly unpre- 
dictable and frequently cuts across social class and status. 
Buggy manufacturers suffered no less than their employees 
after the advent of the automobile; silent picture stars no less 
than theater musicians after the advent of talking films. 
Although lasters, mule skinners, and glass bottle blowers 
faced declining markets for their skills in the early 1900's, 
laborers, the majority of workers, enjoyed an ever-widening 
range of opportunities as machine operators. Today’s spe- 
cialized workers face similar challenges, while others are 
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positioned to take advantage of the new technologies of the 
late 20th century. 


Institutions react 


Yet it is possible to make sense of these events if we keep 
Gompers’ observation from the 1890’s in mind. A conspic- 
uous development in economic life over the past century has 
been the discovery by leaders of a variety of institutions of 
ways to manage the changes that are an inevitable and desir- 
able feature of a healthy economy. In industry, the most 
important tactic for achieving this end has been systematic 
scientific and engineering research. Economists’ studies 
have shown a strong and persuasive link between such activ- 
ity and corporate perpetuity.” In this century, research has 
become a key to the generation of new ideas, new technolo- 
gies and, ultimately, new goods and services. Research is a 
way to manage technological change. 

Such strategies have by no means been confined to busi- 
ness. Among the early leaders of the AFL, a similar goal 
motivated similar efforts. For union leaders, the manage- 
ment of technological change was actually much easier. It 
did not require large investments, laboratories, scientists, or 
other hallmarks of the modern high technology company. 
For the workers, common sense, a little imagination, and an 
understanding of the economy were sufficient. 

In Union Policies and Industrial Management, Sumner 
Slichter identified three common union responses to techno- 
logical change: obstruction, competition, and control.? The 
meaning of obstruction is self-evident. By union competi- 
tion, Slichter meant wage reductions or other concessions 
that made an old technology competitive with a new tech- 
nology; by control, the type of approach that Gompers had 
urged on the printers. Obstruction and competition were 
short-run palliatives. If pursued for extended periods, they 
would almost certainly lead to the decline or demise of the 
organization. While obstruction and competition were im- 
portant and often valuable strategies for individuals, control 
was the only viable strategy for an organization. Like most 
commentators on the relationship of technology and labor, 
Slichter perceived his subject too narrowly, as a new ma- 
chine or process that threatened a worker, occupational 
group or union, and the control strategy as an adjustment in 
bargaining demands, work rules, and the like. For that rea- 
son, his work has limited applicability for the larger history 
of technological innovation and union policy. Nevertheless, 
it does pinpoint the strategy that enabled alert union leaders 
to cope with technological change. 

During the first half of this century, craft unionism—the 
unionism most vulnerable to technological innovation— 
gave way to craft-industrial and multi-industrial unionism. 
There were 28 craft unions in 1915—20 percent of all 
unions—and only 12—or less than 10 percent of the total— 
in 1940.4 Thus, well before the craft-industrial debate 
reached its celebrated climax, before the appearance of the 
clo and the era of dual federations, the issue of craft union- 
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ism had been settled. With few exceptions, like today’s 
professional athletes, the craft approach was a formula for 
institutional suicide. 


Union adaptation 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners pro- 
vide a classic case of successful adaptation. After 1904, the 
Carpenters’ motto became “One craft, one organization.” 
What did “one craft” mean? In effect, anything that the 
Carpenters’ leaders wanted it to mean. Between 1902 and 
1915, they embraced all woodworking industries. After 
1915, they went even further. The “essence” of their ap- 
proach, writes their most perceptive historian, was “a plan- 
lessness that left them free, highly mobile, and ready to 
pounce on any craft intruding on their jurisdiction. . . .> 

Another example was the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Electric power created a series of new 
industries and skills in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
The industries overlapped; the skills were often ill-defined. 
No one could tell what changes the future would bring. The 
union responded logically. By 1930, the IBEW was highly 
decentralized, with separate, semiautonomous divisions of 
construction workers, telephone linemen, and factory em- 
ployees. To the electrical workers, “craft” referred to the 
underlying technology, not a discrete skill or occupation.® 

The Teamsters became one of the great organizing suc- 
cesses of the second third of the century, due both to the role 
of government and a commitment within the union to ride 
the wave of midcentury technological change.’ 

By constantly redefining their scope and constituency— 
in effect, their niche in a growing and evolving economy— 
and their internal structures, these organizations and many 
others managed technology as effectively as General Elec- 
tric or AT&T. And like the research-oriented corporations, 
they continued to grow steadily through the years. If their 
growth did not benefit every worker or even every union 
member, it assured the labor movement a formidable pres- 
ence in American society. 


Achilles’ heel 


There was, of course, a major flaw in the unionists’ 
approach, not in their response to technological change in 
general, but in their reaction to one cluster of innovations. 
Between 1880 and 1900, the expansion of the American 
market created new opportunities for technological break- 
throughs in manufacturing. Inventors and managers re- 
sponded with new technologies in steel, tobacco, petroleum 
refining, and meatpacking, which dramatically raised the 
ratio of capital, materials, energy, and management to 
labor.’ These industries were economically, technically, 
and physically distinguishable from others. Notable to con- 
temporaries for their huge plants, profusion of machines, 
and armies of semiskilled workers, they acquired in the late 
1920’s the ungrammatical sobriquet that lingers to this day: 
“mass production.” 


The advent of the automobile and the extension of electri- 
cal power into consumer goods markets created a second 
generation of mass production industries. By. the 1920’s, 
these industries employed the majority of American indus- 
trial workers. But they employed only a handful of union 
members until the late 1930’s. If the unions of the early 20th 
century were in fact as flexible as we have suggested, why 
did they: have so little interest or success in organizing this 
important group of industries? The answer is a key to under- 
standing the post-1935 turmoil within the “house of labor” 
and the enduring public images of the AFL-CIO. 

The traditional answer to the supposed “failure” of the 
AFL is that it was wedded to a narrow craft unionism. A 
better answer is that it was wedded to a policy of selective 
recruitment, of organizing strategic groups of workers only, 
of “policing” rather than organizing industries. In mass pro- 
duction, the strategic groups were hard to identify. Skill was 
of little importance. There were many skilled workers in 
mass production, probably, on average, as many as in other 
types of manufacture, but they were less likely to occupy 
line positions. Instead, many of them made machine parts 
and tools or performed repairs, functions that justified their 
high wages and status, but were hardly a basis for policing 
the industry. Skilled workers in mass production were no 
harder to organize than other skilled workers—the unions 
proved that during and after World War I and in the 
1930’s—but they afforded the union far less leverage in 
dealing with the manufacturer.? They were important but 
seldom strategic. 

However, machine operators in mass production had 
much more power than the typical unskilled worker. Far 
from being the automatons of much popular writing, they 
had the ability to wreak havoc by ensuring that the expen- 
sive machines they operated did not perform as anticipated. 
The workers’ potential was not fully apparent until the sit- 
down strikes of 1936-37 and the World War II years, but 
union leaders were not blind to the possibilities. To organize 
strategic workers in mass production, the unions were re- 
quired to organize almost everyone. In the steel, auto, appli- 
ance, or tire industry, that meant enlisting a horde of new 
members who would, among other things, cause an imbal- 
ance in the internal politics of the unions and the labor 
movement. For some unions, flexibility had its limits. For 
others, the federal union, operated directly by the AFL, was 
the answer. In the rubber industry, for example, federation 
organizers were active among the mass production workers 
almost continuously after 1910. Although their success de- 
pended on factors that affected all unions, for example, the 
health of the Nation’s economy and government policy, 
their record was one of sustained and persistent action. 

Finally, there were the manufacturers. Mass production 
companies by definition produced for a large regional or 
national market. As a result, they were immune to most of 
the pressures used by unions to organize businesses that 
produced for the immediate locality. Usually, they could 


afford to be truculent. 

The cio unions that finally did organize the mass produc- 
tion companies were different in many ways from other 
unions. In terms of their jurisdiction, they were initially 
narrower than the more expansive AFL bodies. Industrial 
rather than multi-industrial, they were wedded to an indus- 
try and faced the prospect of technological change and pos- 
sible decline. The challenge came sooner than anticipated. 
In the late 1930’s, clo unions declined relatively and in 
some cases absolutely. But even that experience did not 
always have a salutary effect. In 1940, to cite only one case, 
leaders of the Rubber Workers refused to organize the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., a burgeoning defense contractor, 
because the aircraft workers, although employees of a rub- 
ber company, did not work with rubber. As a result, the 
Auto Workers, which eventually did organize the aircraft 
workers, now has as many members in Akron, OH, as the 
Rubber Workers.!° Gradually, organizations of the cio did 
become multi-industrial, but they were overshadowed by 
the supposedly more conservative and narrower AFL organi- 
zations. 

However, we should not lose sight of the fundamental 
point. The story of mass production unionism is a variation 
on the larger theme of successful adaptation to technological 
change. Beneath the headlines, the squabble of leaders, and 
the immediate challenges, there was a pattern of continuous 
adjustment that defies neat categorization. From the early 
1900’s through the World War II period, it is the continuity 
of union activity that distinguishes the relationship between 
technology and labor. 

Since the 1940’s, the picture has become more clouded. 
In the quarter century after World War II, technological 
change probably slowed; productivity growth rates for many 
industries declined and there was nothing comparable to the 
advent of mass production. The labor movement shared in 
the generally buoyant economic atmosphere, consolidating 
its earlier gains, achieving unprecedented respectability and 
becoming enmeshed in an atmosphere of economic regula- 
tion and committed, as never before, to collective bargain- 
ing. Perhaps too enmeshed and too committed. In recent 
years, as that period recedes and gradually comes into 
clearer focus, the long-term costs of postwar prosperity and 
more importantly, the complacency and self-congratulatory 
atmosphere that it spawned, become more evident. It is 
worth asking whether the “achievement of the workplace 
rule of law” and the operation of “the labor movement in its 
finest hour” helped or hurt unions in adapting to the longer 
term evolution of the economy.!! 


The business of bargaining 


Several points seem clear. First, the “ever greater expan- 
sion of the contractual net” accounted for most changes in 
union internal operations.'? As employers became more 
adept at managing the bargaining process, union leaders had 
little choice but to follow suit. They devoted more time to 
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negotiations and employed more lawyers, accountants, and 
other technical experts to assist them in wringing conces- 
sions from employers and administering complex benefit 
programs. Their preoccupation was the price of success. 

Second, collective bargaining became an effective forum 
for accommodating employer and employee to technologi- 
cal change on the shop floor. The usual bargain involved a 
tradeoff between mechanization and employee benefits. 
Some postwar agreements were spectacular. For example, 
the Mine Workers’ contracts with the bituminous mine oper- 
ators in the 1950’s helped shrink the industry’s labor force 
and the union’s ranks by three quarters in exchange for 
seniority rights and union control of the industry’s welfare 
fund. In one of the more flamboyant statements of the con- 
trol strategy, John L. Lewis took credit for mechanization: 
“The coal operators never could have mechanized their 
mines. . .unless they were compelled to do so by the pres- 
sure of the organization of the mineworkers,” he claimed in 
1952. “We want participation. We ask for it.”!? A similar 
arrangement helped revolutionize the longshoring industry 
in the 1960’s. 

In most cases, however, the stakes were lower and the 
changes less dramatic. Even when technology was not a 
major issue, collective bargaining typically curbed rank- 
and-file efforts to sabotage technological change. Most ob- 
servers of postwar collective bargaining agree that collective 
bargaining curbed the shop-floor powers of union mili- 
tants.'4 In the mass production industries, at least, those 
powers were most often used to thwart the piecemeal inno- 
vations that typically account for most productivity gains 
and create an atmosphere of continuous change. The pattern 
after 1945 was by no means unambiguous. But as recent 
econometric studies have suggested, unions appear to have 
contributed to the advance of productivity.!° 

A third and more critical issue is far less clear. Did union 
leaders lose sight of the evolving economy because of the 
demands of nearly continuous negotiations? Did the imper- 
atives of collective bargaining and the concomitant web of 
relations with government encourage a narrowing of per- 
spectives and an inadvertent retreat from the aggressive 
policy of adaptation to technological change that character- 
ized the most successful prewar organizations?!® Did they 
lose sight of the fact that the large corporations whose union 
contracts were so widely publicized were in many cases 
lethargic giants in mature industries? Did the postwar pat- 
tern of industrial relations leave the labor movement singu- 
larly ill-equipped to confront a new era of labor-saving 
technologies that began in the 1970’s?!7 

We have no confident answers to these questions. The 
historical record is not a precise guide. However, one point 
seems clear. Of the major problems that have confronted 
unions since Gompers and his colleagues gathered in 
Columbus, technological change has been perhaps the least 
daunting, less challenging, for example, than relations with 
many employers and politicians, the recruitment of com- 
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petent leaders, and the maintenance of democratic proc- 
esses. As this article suggests, union leaders enjoyed 
considerable success in developing techniques for managing 
technological change. The techniques of the early 20th cen- 
tury may be of little value now or in the future, but there is 
no reason to assume that the challenge of technological 
change is less solvable now than 50 or 100 years ago. 
Gompers’ advice to “plan so that the workman could control 
the use of the machine through the union instead of permit- 
ting the machine to control” the workers seems no less 
pertinent in 1986 than in 1886. 
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Unions need to confront the 
results of new technology 


DENNIS CHAMOT 


How will unions adjust to future developments? If anything 
can be learned from a study of the past, it is that unions do 
not oppose technological change per se. They seek to serve 
their members. If the changes bring benefits—for example, 
higher productivity accompanied by higher pay—unions 
can help to promote the changes. However, if the new 
technologies are applied in ways that lead to reduced 
employment or poorer working conditions, then opposi- 
tion, until an accommodation can be reached, should be 
expected. 

At least two factors exist that make the current situation 
much more difficult than was the case in the past. The first 
factor is that the great flexibility of computer systems and 
other modern technologies allow, to a much greater extent 
than was possible before, the elimination of workers by 
design. In other words, one of the goals of a redesign can be 
to reduce labor demand because the computer systems can 
take over many functions that required the presence of 
human beings before. It can be argued that earlier techno- 
logical changes increased the productivity of individual 
workers but did not necessarily change the fundamental 
relationship of the worker to the job. Today, the worker is 
being removed from the job in many cases. 

The second important factor is the great portability of 
electronic work. Land cannot be moved. The location of 
particular farms and mines cannot be changed. They may be 
closed, but they cannot be moved. Factories can be moved 
either to other areas in the United States or to other coun- 
tries. This kind of shift could be done over a period of time, 
say one to several years. Modern office work, however, 
particularly the rapidly increasing fraction that is done elec- 
tronically, can be shifted literally at the touch of a button. 


Entering new period of change 


All of this means that the techniques developed by unions 
over an active 100-year history may not be sufficient to deal 
with current and future problems. Certainly much can and 
will be done through collective bargaining to adjust to 
changing circumstances, but we are entering another period 
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of major fundamental change. Some modern technologies, 
especially those based on computers, are just not the same 
as earlier ones. The effects can be much more pronounced, 
both on employment demand as well as job design. The 
techniques and the goals of unions will have to adjust to 
meet new challenges. We are doing just that. 

As the economy shifted from manufacturing to services, 
unions in the service sector expanded rapidly. To give one 
example: the American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees had about 100,000 members in 1960; 
it has 10 times that number today. Other unions have grown 
or have avoided major declines by increasing their organiz- 
ing efforts in new areas employing white-collar and service 
workers. 

In the face of the many obstacles placed in the unions’ 
path, it can be argued that American unions have been doing 
very well indeed to hold their own and in some cases to 
grow. For well over 100 years, American business and 
occasionally government have not accepted the social utility 
of unions. This is not the case in many other countries. 

Within the current environment, the flexibility afforded 
management by modern technologies presents American 
labor with problems that are qualitatively different than in 
the past. We are entering new waters. It is a time of regroup- 
ing and of exploration. Dealing with the results of new 
technologies is one of the most important issues facing 
American labor in the years to come. I have no idea what the 
specifics are going to be, but I am fully confident that we 
will be just as successful as we have been in the past. L] 


Technological change and unionization 
in the service sector 


CYNTHIA B. COSTELLO 


The shift from an economy based on manufacturing to one 
based on services presents organized labor with major chal- 
lenges. What the labor movement confronts is dwindling 
power in the manufacturing industries where it once exer- 
cised extensive control and relatively little presence in 
service industries, which are fast becoming the dominant 
industries in the American economy. In order to regain the 
position it once held in American society, the labor 
movement must assess the effects of technological change 
on service sector workers and develop new strategies for 
unionization. 

How are new technologies transforming work in the serv- 
ice industries and what do these changes suggest for orga- 
nizing service sector workers? In the clerical occupations, 
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the evidence regarding the loss of jobs due to automation is 
contradictory. On the one hand, a well-publicized study 
conducted by Wassily Leontief and Faye Duchin predicted 
that clerical employment would decline from 17.8 percent 
of the labor force in 1978 to 13.5 percent of the labor force 
in 1990.! On the other hand, the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded that in the most plausible worst-case 
scenario, clerical employment would lose 2 percentage 
points of its share of total employment by 1995.2 What both 
the more pessimistic and the more optimistic researchers 
share is an assessment that we can expect slower growth in 
the clerical occupations over the next decade, in part due to 
the continued introduction of laborsaving technologies. 

The evidence is also contradictory on the effects of tech- 
nological change on the quality of clerical jobs. As has been 
the case in other sectors, office automation leads to the 
deskilling of old jobs and the creation of new skilled jobs. 
By now, the history of the deskilling of the secretarial 
occupation is familiar. The job of the traditional secretary 
combined the multiple tasks of coordinating, typing, tran- 
scribing, and filing. By contrast, the job of a person working 
at a word processor in a large insurance company or bank 
today frequently involves the continuous repetition of one 
task. Many persons working at word processing machines 
repeatedly enter precoded information onto form letters, 
which are stored on the word processor.? 

At the same time, however, the introduction of automated 
technologies into industries with large numbers of clerical 
jobs has brought with it the creation of new skilled occupa- 
tions. In the insurance industry, for example, the introduc- 
tion of computers has allowed some clerical workers to take 
on the tasks previously performed by professional insurance 
adjusters. Nevertheless, I would argue that in the absence of 
unionization, the long-term consequence of technological 
change on the quality of clerical jobs is likely to be negative. 

What about the effects of technological change on other 
workers in the service industries, such as food service work- 
ers, janitors, and hospital aides? In many service sector 
jobs, technological change appears to play a less significant 
role than it has with clerical jobs. For example, technologi- 
cal innovation has done little to change the demand for or 
the work process of cleaning service workers. The work still 
requires the intensive labor of workers, which cannot be 
readily replaced by machines. Another important difference 
between clerical jobs and other jobs in the service sector is 
that many service sector jobs cannot be exported. The very 
nature of many service sector jobs involves the direct, per- 
sonal provision of services to consumers. The jobs of food 
service workers, janitors, and hospital aides cannot be 
relocated. 

Technological change in the service sector confronts the 
labor movement with both obstacles and opportunities for 
organization. One key obstacle arises from the positive ex- 
pectations often generated by the technologies themselves. 
Workers sometimes see the introduction of word processors, 
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for example, as a positive development offering possibilities 
for acquiring new skills that will provide the basis for 
advancement. At the same time, however, these same work- 
ers who anticipate positive consequences from the introduc- 
tion of new technologies may become ripe for organizing 
when their expectations go unmet. For example, when cler- 
ical workers are offered the opportunity to take on new skills 
in their jobs, such as in the case of insurance adjusting, but 
are not remunerated for those skills, dissatisfaction can 
arise. 

Technological issues often prove insufficiently concrete 
to provide a basis for organizing. Therefore, a strategy 
based on technological change alone is less likely to be 
successful than one that combines demands for control over 
technology with other demands for enhancing workers’ 
rights in the workplace. The issue of pay equity or compara- 
ble worth provides an example. Pay equity or comparable 
worth refers to the strategy wherein workers, usually female 
workers, seek to increase their wages based on evidence that 
their jobs require skills comparable to those of the jobs held 
by other workers who are more highly remunerated.* The 
experience of certain unions, such as the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Employees and the 
Service Employees International Union, has demonstrated 
that pay equity can be a powerful and effective issue for 
organizing. 

New possibilities exist for joining the issues of technolog- 
ical change and pay equity. Insofar as technological change 
often adversely affects the skill levels of occupations in the 
service sector, the long-term success of the pay equity 
movement may depend on workers’ ability to control tech- 
nological change. If workers are unable to intervene in the 
process of automation, the very skilled jobs that are today 
the target of pay equity demands may be eliminated or 
replaced by low skilled jobs. But by linking demands for 
pay equity to demands for control over workplace technolo- 
gies, the labor movement may succeed not only in breathing 
new life into Samuel Gompers’ admonition that workers 
must control machines rather than be controlled by them, 
but also in organizing the unorganized. 
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Globalization and the 
worldwide division of labor 


HARLEY SHAIKEN- 


In the 1950’s and 1960’s, certain tradeoffs governed where 
U.S. firms located production: many labor-intensive jobs 
were shipped offshore where labor costs were lower and 
where unions were nonexistent or very weak. But, automa- 
tion was located in the United States where the necessary 
skills and industrial infrastructure were found. And, in fact, 
for workers and unions, automating was the alternative to 
shipping jobs out of the United States. Technological con- 
straints existed in most developing economies that prohib- 
ited the easy transfer of complex, sophisticated, and highly 
automated production processes. Those tradeoffs are now 
quite different. With the advent of worldwide telecommuni- 
cations and with the improvement in infrastructure in newly 
industrializing countries, the most sophisticated and auto- 
mated production processes can be located throughout the 
world. In some cases, computers mean that work that was 
formerly transferred abroad is shipped back to the United 
States. In most other cases, just the opposite is taking place. 
And with all the attention on the trade deficit and mounting 
criticism of Japan, an increasing amount of the trade deficit 
is attributable to U.S. firms, either wholly owned or joint 
ventures, transferring important elements of the production 
process to places such as South Korea, Mexico, and 
Taiwan. 


Transferring production 


The issue is not the very pressing need of these countries 
to develop and to have those laws and trade policies that 
allow that development, but rather the ability of multina- 
tional firms to transfer production with a great deal more 
mobility and far fewer constraints than existed in the past. 
It is not simply a question of factory work. Sophisticated 
design processes and key aspects of services in financial, 
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programming, and other areas are also subject to export. 
Take the design of a new car, the Mercury Tracer, that 
will be introduced in 1987. It is a small, sporty car that 
typifies the technological changes that are taking place. The 
car was designed by the Japanese and its engine and trans- 
mission will also be built in Japan. The car itself will be 
assembled in Mexico and sold in the United States. What is 
important is not just the transfer of the labor-intensive parts 
of the vehicle’s production, but a worldwide division of 
labor from the point of design to the point of assembly, 
wherever both happen to be most convenient for the firm. 
One automaker operates a major electronic components 
subsidiary in Ohio, providing parts for automobiles, such as 
wire harnesses and other electronic equipment. The com- 
pany sought to introduce new technologies and also to make 
dramatic cuts in wages and benefits. The union local there 
initially resisted, concerned about losing jobs and gains that 
were built up over many years. Ultimately, the company 
took a number of local leaders down to a new plant in 
Juarez, Mexico, just across from El Paso, and showed the 
union leaders the technologies used in the plant, pointed out 
the capacity, and said, “It is your choice. Either you con- 
cede what we are asking in terms of bargaining or the work 
that you do in Ohio will be transferred to Juarez. If you think 
this is an idle threat, this is the plant. This is the production 
process.” Rather than wages and working conditions of 
workers in Mexico slowly rising to the levels of the United 
States or South Korea or Brazil, just the opposite is taking 
place: that is, the ability to globally locate production is 
serving to rachet down wages and working conditions. In 
many cases, workers are pitted against each other for the 
available jobs rather than being able to improve their living 
standards based on the best conditions that exist. 


Solidarity: key to the future 


But with this said, the U.S. labor movement brings im- 
portant traditions to addressing the issue of technological 
change: while technological change, computers, or mi- 
croelectronics in many ways are new, dealing with labor’s 
most important values of solidarity and cooperation provide 
the key for moving changes in a positive direction. 
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Elements of paradox 
in U.S. labor history 


In America, unions are seen as a special 
interest group, with methods and purposes 
not wholly consistent with national values; 
strategic decisions by early union leaders 
contributed to this problem, as has 

the treatment of labor by historians 


DAVID BRODY 


In 1834, the General Trades’ Union of Boston put forth a 
“Declaration of Rights” that began: “When a number of 
individuals associate together in a public manner for the 
purpose of promoting their common welfare, respect for 
public opinion, the proper basis of a republican form of 
government, under which they associate, requires that they 
should state to their fellow citizens the motives which actu- 
ate them in adopting such a course.” Sound familiar? It is of 
course a paraphrase of the Declaration of Independence. 
The document as a whole, in fact, reads like a rewriting of 
the Declaration, and so does much else in the rhetoric of the 
American labor movement of the 19th century. One of its 
hallmarks was a linking of labor’s cause with the Nation’s 
republican heritage. For many years, the 4th of July was a 
workers’ holiday, celebrated by them with such toasts as: 
“The working men, the legitimate children of ’76. Their 
sorrows left the legacy of freedom and equality. They are 
now of age and are laboring to guarantee the principles of 
the revolution.” 

A labor movement battling for the principles of ’76 could 
scarcely be attacked on the grounds of un-Americanism. So 
compelling, in fact, was the free labor ideology that it was 
appropriated by Abraham Lincoln and the emerging Repub- 
lican Party of the 1850’s in the debate over slavery. But 
what kind of labor movement could be built on republican 
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principles? First, it would have to be inclusive in nature, 
open not only to wage earners, but to all who thought of 
themselves as “producers.” Second, it would have to con- 
cern itself above all with defending the equal rights and 
independence of working people, that is to say, it would 
have to challenge the emerging industrial order rather than 
settling for bread-and-butter gains. On these principles of 
inclusivity and basic reform, the Knights of Labor enjoyed 
spectacular success in the first half of the 1880’s, and an 
equally spectacular collapse in the second half, repeating a 
history of organizational failure by labor reform movements 
that extended back before the Civil War.. 

In founding the American Federation of Labor in 1886, 
Samuel Gompers was intent on constructing a labor move- 
ment that would survive and grow in the American environ- 
ment. He and his circle, mainly German socialists, had the 
advantage of coming out of a tradition apart from republi- 
canism. They appropriated the labor program of Karl Marx 
(divested of his rhetoric and revolutionary ardor), and called 
it pure-and-simple unionism. This meant, first, that power 
alone counted; second, that power depended on economic 
organization, not political action; third, that only wage 
earners, organized along occupational lines, belonged in a 
labor movement. Finally, the movement should devote itself 
to winning immediate gains for its members. It did not 
dismiss the possibility of larger change—in trade union 
unity, Gompers wrote in 1899, lay “the germ of the future 


state” —but visionary thinking was beyond the province of 
the labor movement. It was concerned with the here and 
now. “I am perfectly satisfied to fight the battles of today, 
of those here, and those that come tomorrow, so their con- 
ditions may be improved, and they may be better prepared 
to fight in the contests or solve the problems that may be 
presented to them. . . .Every step that the workers make or 
take, every vantage point gained, is a solution in itself.” 

Gompers’ was an approach well calculated for building a 
viable trade union movement. But this was accomplished by 
distancing organized labor from traditional republican val- 
ues rooted in America’s ideological heritage. Trade union 
leaders did not question the place of republicanism—with 
its connotations of equal rights for all—in the larger Amer- 
ican society, but they believed that it could not endow their 
movement with either the organizational structure or the 
concrete agenda that a workers’ movement required in order 
to survive. 

Here, then, is a central paradox of American labor his- 
tory: To embrace the republican values of the larger society 
was to have a labor movement that would not work. And to 
have a movement that would work required some degree of 
disengagement from those American values. 

In the circumstances, the labor movement scarcely had 
any choice. Gompers’ papers, which are now beginning to 
appear in a major letterpress edition, testify powerfully to 
the sure hand with which he shaped the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. But the decision to disengage from republi- 
canism turned out to exact a heavy price on the labor move- 
ment, for it thereupon became vulnerable to attack by those 
better able to clothe themselves in the traditional values of 
the larger society. It was no accident that antiunion employ- 
ers enjoyed such great success in mobilizing the powers of 
the courts on their behalf after the 1880’s, or that they 
dubbed the open shop “the American plan” in the 1920's. 

It is apparent, moreover, that the AFL soon recognized 
what it had conceded. In Gompers’ appeals to patriotism 
after the 1890’s, and in labor’s embrace of such nativist 
issues as immigration restriction, we see an effort to regain 
some of the ground lost by the disengagement from republi- 
can traditions. Much more successful were labor’s efforts to 
link itself to the larger struggle for social justice that began 
during the Progressive era and matured under the aegis of 
the New Deal. From the 1930’s to the 1970’s, organized 
labor enjoyed a high degree of legitimacy as a force for 
social justice. But it had not lost its vulnerability, and, as is 
evident in current public opinion polls, the labor movement 
during the 1980’s has been singularly unsuccessful in the 
battle for public sympathy. Its eroding power is very much 
a function of the dubious regard in which it is held by the 
larger society. 

The issue of labor’s legitimacy has resonated in the histor- 
ical treatment of the trade union movement. Let it be said by 
way of preface that history is by its nature a form of legit- 
imization, selecting out of the past what is worthy of inclu- 


sion and indicating how that remembered past should be 
understood by the present. For American trade unionism, 
problematic as its place has been in the larger society, that 
legitimizing role of history has perhaps been of special im- 
portance. It was no accident that the first histories of Amer- 
ican labor appeared at roughly the same time that pure-and- 
simple unionism began to dominate the labor movement, or 
that the first generations of labor historians saw it as part of 
their task to legitimize this form of trade unionism. There 
was, in fact, a remarkable intellectual confluence between 
Gompers and his trade union circle and John R. Commons 
and the Wisconsin school of labor scholarship. 

The origins of labor history are found not in the develop- 
ment of the American historical studies—workers were of 
little interest to the emerging historical profession—but in a 
bitter struggle over the proper direction of late 19th century 
economics. The dominant school was classical economics. 
It had come under attack by reformers, strongly influenced 
by German scholarship, for its formalistic assumption of an 
ideal marketplace of perfect competition ruled by the laws 
of supply and demand and, equally, for the defense of the 
status quo which this approach implied. 

History attracted these critics of classical economics be- 
cause it offered empirical evidence of a real world of insti- 
tutions and power relationships that shaped the way markets 
actually functioned. This was what prompted Richard T. 
Ely, John R. Commons, and other pioneering labor 
economists to begin their historical studies. And, where 
conservatives had used the classical economics to attack 
trade unionism as an invalid intrusion on the marketplace, 
the institutional economists took the opposite tack: for them, 
historical research was a vehicle for showing why trade 
unions were a natural response to the power realities govern- 
ing modern economic life. This legitimizing function was 
most fully realized in Selig Perlman’s A Theory of the Labor 
Movement (1928), which celebrated American trade union- 
ism as the labor movement most “organically” rooted in the 
psychology of rank-and-file workers. And, in more worka- 
day fashion, it suffused the prolific monographic literature 
of the Wisconsin school, perhaps best exemplified in the 
writings of Philip Taft. 

In recent decades, a reaction set in against the established 
labor history. Within labor economics, a neoclassical ap- 
proach superseded institutionalism, and with it, the interest 
in historical research. The field was increasingly appropri- 
ated by academic historians, whose horizons have rapidly 
expanded since the 1950’s beyond the conventional 
boundaries of the discipline. The study of workers has be- 
come one of the most dynamic of historical fields, generat- 
ing a rich literature that has placed it within the mainstream 
of American historical scholarship. 

The new labor history, as it has been called, is technically 
far more accomplished than the older institutionalism, both 
in its research and as historical writing, and is likewise more 
adventurous and far-ranging in exploring fresh lines of in- 
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quiry. But this new historical scholarship has not taken up 
the legitimizing function which institutional labor history 
had performed for trade unionism. In fact, that identification 
has been seen by a new generation of scholars as one of the 
weaknesses of the old labor history, limiting it to the minor- 
ity of workers represented by trade unionism (10 percent or 
less until the 1930’s) and confining the subject even there to 
narrow institutional questions. Beyond that, the new labor 
history was invested with an ideological thrust that was 
unsympathetic to pure-and-simple unionism. The key influ- 
ence derived from the English Marxist historian E.P. 
Thompson, whose The Making of the English Work Class 
(1963) became something of a model for the new labor 
history. Many of the younger labor historians, moreover, 
came out of the New Left of the 1960’s, and drew from it 
a high valuation on the virtues of rank-and-file activity and 
of workers’ control on the shop floor. Seen from that per- 
spective, trade unions seemed to be confining institutions, 
designed to hold workers in check rather than to liberate 
them. 

So here we have a second paradox. The very sources of 
scholarly vitality that have enlarged the study of labor his- 
tory—and indeed moved it to the cutting edge of the disci- 
pline—have served also to diminish the historical stock of 
the American labor movement. There are, of course, coun- 
tervailing forces at work. The comfortable assumption of a 
powerful trade union movement under which the new labor 
historians operated no longer applies. And the questions of 
institutional power which first stimulated an interest in trade 
union history once again are engaging the attention of labor 
historians. So we may anticipate some reversion to the ear- 
lier pattern of legitimization. Yet there is no question but 
that a toll has been taken on American trade unionism. In its 
time of need, the movement found labor history working at 
cross-purposes with its ongoing struggle to surmount the 
liability it had incurred when Samuel Gompers chose to 
disengage trade unionism from the Nation’s republican tra- 
ditions. [] 


How union members and nonmembers 
view the role of unions 


CAROL KEEGAN 


In 1985, as Research Director for the Labor Institute of 
Public Affairs, I had the privilege of working with the AFL- 
clo’s Evolution of Work Committee, a high-level planning 
committee assembled to identify the most promising direc- 
tions for the future growth of the labor movement. One of 
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the ways the committee informed its deliberations was 
through an assessment of public opinion about organized 
labor. The committee set out to learn more about how the 
public thinks about labor unions, so that future communica- 
tions activities would reflect an understanding of labor’s 
public image. 

After making a thorough review of existing public opin- 
ion data on this subject, the committee decided it still 
needed more detailed information, so it commissioned a 
special study. The Louis Harris Organization was selected 
to conduct this survey which involved nearly 1,500 tele- 
phone interviews with a national sample of employed per- 
sons, four-fifths of whom were not currently members of a 
labor union. 

A number of important findings were derived from this 
survey, but perhaps most relevant to this discussion were the 
data that pointed to a communication gap we will need to 
close in future efforts to tell labor’s story. This gap appeared 
when the survey used a series of questions to compare 
nonunion and union perceptions of how unions function for 
the workers who form them. The survey sample had been 
specifically designed to permit such comparisons, with the 
majority of the sample composed of nonunion employees, 
but with a smaller subsample of union members asked com- 
parable questions during their interviews. Our reasoning in 
building such nonmember-member comparisons into the 
survey’s capabilities was to make it possible to evaluate the 
difference in attitudes between persons who have had direct 
experience with belonging to a union and nonmembers who 
have learned about union membership indirectly through 
media coverage or hearsay, for example. 

To structure this comparison in the survey questionnaire, 
we asked members and nonmembers alike to consider a 
range of 10 workplace conditions. These conditions ranged 
from wage and benefit considerations to less tangible con- 
cerns like whether a worker participated in decisions affec- 
tion his or her job. In the questions asked of union members, 
we asked people to predict what would happen to these 
conditions if they lost their union—would the situation get 
better, get worse, or stay the same? Nonmembers were 
presented with the same 10 workplace conditions and asked 
if the introduction of a union in their workplace would make 
each condition get better, get worse, or stay the same. 

The results show a very different pattern of member ver- 
sus nonmember response to these questions, suggesting that 
there is indeed an “image gap” between those with direct 
experience of union membership and those whose informa- 
tion about unions is acquired from more indirect sources. 
Union members predicted that the loss of their union would 
result in a worsening of a wide range of wage and nonwage 
factors. The following conditions were most often expected 
to worsen: benefits (67 percent said benefits would “get 
worse”), pay (62 percent), job security (56 percent), treat- 
ment by supervisors (46 percent), workers’ ability to partic- 
ipate in decisions affecting their jobs (38 percent), and 


health and safety conditions (38 percent). On the other hand, 
nonmembers were most likely to predict the union would 
improve their pay and benefits (43 percent said each would 
“get better”), but were much less likely to predict a union 
impact on nonwage conditions. 

So, it seems those with direct experience with union 
membership realize unions help them improve a variety of 
important conditions in their daily working lives, while non- 
members primarily see unions as improving pay and bene- 
fits and seem unaware of nonwage aspects of union repre- 
sentation. Union membership seems to have much broader 
connotations for the member than it does for the nonmem- 
ber. 

The Evolution of Work Survey generated many additional 
findings—such as the statement by 30 percent of the non- 
members surveyed that they would vote for a union if an 
election were held in their workplace “tomorrow”—but the 
communication gap between member and nonmember per- 
ceptions of the range of benefits of union membership is a 
pivotal finding to emphasize in this discussion of the pub- 
lic’s images of organized labor. 

Apparently, we who currently are involved in the labor 
movement’s public communication initiatives, such as the 
AFL-CIO’s new Labor Institute of Public Affairs, would do 
well to look within as we consider what messages and im- 
ages will be most important to convey to the general public. 
As we examine the gaps in the public’s understanding of 
trade unionism and attempt to fill those gaps with convinc- 
ing evidence, perhaps it is the experience of our own mem- 
bers—their satisfaction in membership, the benefits of 
unionism they see in their daily working lives, the kinds of 
problems unions have helped them manage and solve—that 
will best tell the story. These are the types of messages the 
Harris survey suggested will be invaluable as we try to help 
nonmembers grasp the full meaning of union representa- 
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American labor history: 
a conspiracy of silence? 


Roy ROSENZWEIG 


Within the universities, the field of labor history is flourish- 
ing as never before. First-rate scholarly books and articles 
issue forth regularly from the university presses—a surpris- 
ing number of them winning the historical profession’s top 
prizes. Yet, as even an unsystematic survey shows, popular 
presentations of labor history (especially high-quality ones) 
are much more difficult to find. 

Probably the most pervasive way to present labor history 
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to public audiences is to not present it at all. To a large 
degree, this has been the practice of American Heritage — 
the Nation’s leading popular history magazine—during 
most of its 33 years. I pick on American Heritage, not 
because it has an exceptionally bad record, but because it is 
an often excellent magazine that has followed the general 
tendency of the popular media to ignore America’s laboring 
past. A check of the detailed index of the magazine’s first 
28 years, a period during which it published something like 
2,000 articles and about 10 million words, yields the follow- 
ing number of references to labor leaders: Samuel Gompers, 
13; John L. Lewis, 8; Bill Haywood, 8; Emma Goldman, 3; 
Walter Reuther, 2; William Z. Foster, 2; and Terence V. 
Powderly, 1. Most other labor leaders of note were not 
mentioned at all. 

By contrast, consider the 38 references to Andrew 
Carnegie, the 44 references to members of the Vanderbilt 
family, the 37 references to members of the Astor family, 
the 37 references to P.T. Barnum, and the more than 300 
references to Theodore Roosevelt. Similarly, the index con- 
tains almost twice as many references to Christmas as to 
strikes and almost 10 times as many references to Mark 
Twain as to the American Federation of Labor. In the last 
couple of years, American Heritage has become a bit more 
eclectic and pluralistic in its coverage of U.S. history, but 
labor history has received only marginally more attention. 

However, American Heritage is far from the worst of- 
fender in a general conspiracy of silence about American 
labor history. One searches with difficulty in other arenas 
for the public presentation of history to find discussions of 
labor history, particularly if we define that field specifically 
to mean the history of unions, labor leaders, or strikes. Take 
museums, for example. Certainly, many museums, influ- 
enced by new social and labor history scholarship, have 
recently offered such fine exhibits about work and workers 
as ‘Workers’ World: The Industrial Village and the Com- 
pany Town” at the Hagley Museum, Wilmington, DE, or 
‘Perfect in Her Place: Women at Work in Industrial Amer- 
ica” at the Smithsonian’s National Museum of American 
History in Washington, Dc. Yet, it is much more difficult to 
think of exhibits that have focused on the development of 
the trade union movement or particular moments in labor 
history. 

Even more difficult to find are museums devoted primar- 
ily to labor history. There are, of course, some excellent 
museums, particularly in New England, that focus on indus- 
trialization, and some of these have begun to do a fine job 
of incorporating the experience of the factory workers. But, 
so far as I know, the Botto House. in New Jersey, which 
commemorates, in part, the Paterson strike of 1913, is the 
only museum in the United States that focuses on the tradi- 
tional concerns of labor history. This against the dozens, if 
not hundreds, of historic sites, historic houses, and muse- 
ums that celebrate industrialists and great triumphs in indus- 
trial and business history. 
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Even black history, hardly a topic that is well represented 
in popular history, is more fully portrayed in museums and 
historic sites than is labor history. One looks in vain across 
the museum landscape to find museums or even more than 
a handful of historic markers devoted to great moments in 
labor history. Even in a prolabor State like Michigan, for 
example, it is only quite recently—and apparently after 
some struggle—that the State government decided to erect 
some markers commemorating the Flint sitdown strikes of 
1937. 

Obviously, one of the problems in creating such labor 
history sites and museums is that the historic locations often 
belong to the companies that the workers were fighting. And 
one might expect those companies to have little interest in 
preserving the memory of moments of struggle. One would 
hardly expect General Motors to turn Fisher Body One in 
Flint into a museum of 1930’s labor history. But this reality 
only points up the larger set of power relations that keeps 
labor history out of the public sphere. How many Holly- 
wood movies have depicted great labor conflicts or the sto- 
ries of labor leaders? The only two recent ones that I can 
think of are The Molly Maguires and Norma Rae , both made 
by the same director, Martin Ritt. 

I could chronicle this absence at some length, but let me 
instead move to a second problem in the public presentation 
of labor history—its misrepresentation. Obviously, this is a 
slippery question, because one person’s misrepresentation is 
another’s incisive interpretation. Still, I think there is a 
pervasive tendency to underplay fundamental conflicts be- 
tween bosses and workers and to overemphasize the poten- 
tial of consensus and compromise. 

Allow me again to turn to the pages of American Heritage 
for an example. One of the magazine’s rare forays into labor 
history produced a 1960 account of the Pittsburgh Home- 
stead steel strike of 1892 that totally absolved Andrew 
Carnegie of any blame for the conflict. The strike was por- 
trayed as the result of a misunderstanding between an obsti- 
nate Henry Clay Frick and an equally obstinate set of steel- 
workers, rather than a fundamental struggle for control of 
the work process. “The truth was,” according to a sidebar to 
the article, “that had Carnegie been on the grounds when the 
strike broke, trouble might never have started, for the men 
worshiped him.” 

Although I have not done any systematic survey, I would 
argue that most public presentations of labor history tend to 
minimize the sources and depth of conflict between workers 
and employers. Thus, for example, in 1979, television 
viewers were offered a version of the infamous Triangle 
factory fire of 1911, in which 146 women factory workers 
perished, that focused on domestic melodrama and Tower- 
ing Inferno theatrics and avoided issues of industrial safety 
and employer negligence. Again, a labor conflict appeared 
to be the result of a tragic accident rather than fundamentally 
differing interests. 

In a 1979 study of 17 commonly used high school text- 
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books on American history, Jean Anyon found a similar 
pattern.! The books she studied provided very little labor 
history information, only about 6 pages on average in the 
chapters covering the crucial period from the Civil War to 
World War I. Almost all of them discussed the same three 
strikes: the 1877 railroad strikes, the 1892 Homestead 
strike, and the 1894 Pullman strike. And in most cases, the 
texts argued on this basis that strikes “only hurt labor’s 
cause, are costly, and result in violence.” 

By contrast, the textbooks generally discussed labor leg- 
islation of the period in glowing terms, without noting that 
such laws were subsequently either ignored or declared un- 
constitutional. As Anyon concludes, “The omission of suc- 
cessful strikes and the implied success of political avenues 
for the resolution of conflict suggest a desire to avoid con- 
flict and to facilitate consensus.” 

Similar studies of social studies textbooks, ranging from 
the American Federation of Labor’s 1923 report on social 
studies in public institutions to Mark Starr’s 1947 study 
(“Labor Looks at Education”) to Will Scoggin’s 1966 exam- 
ination of Los Angeles textbooks to Richard Fantasia’s de- 
tailed 1978 consideration of texts used in Buffalo, Ny, doc- 
ument the same pattern of neglect and bias in the treatment 
of labor history.” 

The third and most subtle problem in the public presenta- 
tion of labor history is the divorce of the past from the 
present. And here, the problem is much broader than labor 
history itself; it reflects the larger tendency of our culture to 
avoid making connections between our history and our cur- 
rent lives and policies. It is the sort of attitude that allows us 
to celebrate the lives of leaders of important social and 
political movements while allowing the gains achieved by 
those lives to be eroded. It is also the sort of attitude I see 
among my students, who are perfectly willing to sympathize 
with the sufferings of workers in the late 19th century while 
denouncing labor unions in the present. 

Finally, to return once more to American Heritage , when 
the journal did run an article on the 1937 General Motors 
sitdown strike in 1982, the author painted a sympathetic 
portrait of the strikers. But his conclusion suggested that 
labor and management had achieved “parity” by the end of 
the 1930s, and that the labor movement therefore no longer 
needed tactics like the sitdowns or aggressive organizers 
like the radicals who had participated in the strikes. The 
magazine’s then-editor did use the article to offer a more 
contemporary note about the “precious right to organize.” 
Ironically, his reference was to the Polish labor movement, 
and not to any of the important labor-management problems 
that remain to be addressed in the United States today. 

A more general tendency to divorce the past from the 
present can be found in many industrial museums. It is 
hardly an accident, in fact, that such museums have flour- 
ished only when the industry in question has died out lo- 
cally. In New England, for example, virtually every town 
now has a museum focusing on the textile industry. But 


nowhere can one find museums that examine work in 
such currently important local industries as insurance, 
health care, or high technology. Moreover, as Mary 
Blewett has argued in a recent study of textile history 
museums in New England, those museums often evade the 
current implications of their presentations, particularly 
for our understanding of industrial capitalism as a 
system.? 

These impressionistic comments may present an exces- 
sively gloomy picture. After all, there are numerous bright 
spots in the public presentation of labor history. There have, 
of course, been a number of very good labor history 
documentary films in recent years, although since 1981, 
public funding for such projects has been increasingly 
difficult to obtain. The 20 or so State labor history societies 
have sponsored numerous worthwhile projects—from erect- 
ing historic markers to establishing walking tours to con- 
ducting essay contests. The Massachusetts History Work- 
shop has been particularly energetic and innovative in 
sponsoring commemorations, celebrations, and reunions 
around important moments in local labor history. Children’s 
history books provide some surprisingly good and pro- 
gressive presentations of labor history.4 The Longshore- 
men’s union on the West Coast recently commissioned a 
mural commemorating the 1934 San Francisco general 
strike. And the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in New York recently mounted an exhibit on the 
Triangle Fire. Finally, the American Social History Project 
at the City University of New York is producing some 
excellent labor history curriculum materials for high schools 
and colleges. 

Still, when we compare the thriving state of academic 
labor history with the relatively dismal state of popular 
knowledge about, interest in, and understanding of labor 
history, we cannot help but conclude that this is an arena to 
which scholars and trade unionists (and members of the 
general public as well) should devote increasing attention in 
the coming years. 
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4 Joshua Brown, “Into the Minds of Babes: Children’s Books and the 
Past,” in Susan Porter Benson, Stephen Brier, and Roy Rosensweig, eds., 
Presenting the Past: Essays on History and the Public (Philadelphia, Tem- 
ple University Press, 1986), pp. 67-84. 


Are the media shortchanging 
organized labor? 


JOHN A. GRIMES 


At one time, I was a labor reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal, and, as such, was one of those persons affecting 
the public perception of labor unions. The Journal became 
a very important voice in translating what labor was doing, 
what it was thinking, and what the consequences would be 
for a public—the business community—that was very inter- 
ested in all of those things. This reflected a conscious deci- 
sion by the editors of the newspaper that labor union activ- 
ities were extremely important to business. 

Labor reporters in the 1940’s, 1950’s, and 1960’s were 
major figures on major newspapers in major cities across the 
Nation: New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis. We talked to each other, exchanging informa- 


- tion and ideas. We talked to labor union officials, business 


agents, and local union officers—and rank and filers—as 
well as international union presidents and vice presidents. 
We talked to the academic community. There was in this 
communication process an important cross-fertilization, a 


‘reaching beyond narrow geographical boundaries, that 


brought a breadth and depth to our reporting. This provided 
our reading public—and our constituency of labor union 
members and officials, industrial relations personnel in in- 
dustry, the academic community with a particular interest in 
labor-management relations, and government officials— 
with a seasoned, considered, and balanced view of events 
taking place in the area of their prime interest. 

I do not see that kind of emphasis on labor coverage 
among the major newspapers of today. But perhaps part of 
the reason is that, in earlier years, what was happening in 
labor was crisis, crisis, crisis. There were strikes, there were 
picket-line beatings. There were indictments. There were 
trials. There was lots of action and lots of show. Along with 
that, for a considerable period during the 1930’s and 1940’s, 
there was a great deal of visible advance by labor unions. It 
was exciting, a moving story. 

Looking back at those times from the perspective of some 
distance, I wonder if reporters approached the labor story 
correctly. In reporting on the turbulence in the labor move- 
ment, did the media create some distortions that did not 
really help anybody? Did the media provide the true story, 
or did they fail to serve the audience they were trying to 
reach by giving them a wrong perception? Did they, in fact, 
bend the trade union movement a little out of shape? 

Another reason for the decline in media attention could be 
that the labor story is more complicated to cover today. It 
involves dealing with economics, with all sorts of social 


John A. Grimes is a labor arbitrator and currently is mayor of Morgan’s 
Point, Tx. 
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ment open to those persons whose views are more often a 
reflection of what they believe the trade union movement 
ought to be rather than what, in today’s world, it is able to 


matters, and with politics. But when I used to go out into the 
field to report on labor, go to a union convention, or talk to 
some union leader, I would very often find that the local 
reporter assigned to the story was actually his newspaper’s be 
police reporter, who had been sent out to cover a strike or 
some other potentially dramatic development. He often had 
little perception of what the labor movement was, where it 
had come from, or what the important issues were. 

A lot of the drama went out of the labor movement be- 


If today’s labor movement is going to make an impact 
through the public press, its representatives must explain to 
reporters, editors, and newspaper owners why labor is an 
important element in the local economy. When I went on the 
labor beat during the 1950’s, I found that I did not know 


cause of the developing complexity of the economy and _ anything about labor unions or the labor movement, but I 
changes in the workplace and in the economy. And it seems _also found that the people I talked to within the trade union 
to me that most newspapers do not want to invest the time | movement were very willing to help me learn. They were 
in covering a story with many subtle complexities that the interested in presenting the most positive image they could, 
reporter must digest and put into perspective. So it does and they helped train me. I wrote some things that they 
appear that the media have shortchanged the labor move- _ liked, and some they did not like, but even so, they were 
ment. Television simply is not, except in too few cases, eager to have their story told because they believed that 
equipped or inclined to interpret the labor movement to the — more good than bad would come of telling that story in an 
public. Print journalism can—as it has in the past—but it honest manner. I think that was a correct decision; it may 
does not seem very interested in doing so now. have been risky, but they had confidence in their position. 

I think this is a disservice to the reading public and to the | Unfortunately, for labor to try to reach the public through 
reader constituencies I cited earlier. This lack leaves the — the media now would be difficult because there are very few 
field of comment on matters affecting the trade union move- _— people in the newspaper business listening out there. L] 


CORRECTION 


The following is a letter from J. Stephen Pretanik, director of science and 
technology at the National Broiler Council: 

In your article, “New basket of goods and services being priced in 
revised CPI,” which appeared in the January 1987 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, you indicated that the efficiencies attained in the poultry 
industry are achieved with the use of growth hormones. In reality, this 
could not be further from the truth. Commercial broiler/fryer chickens, as 
well as turkeys, are not fed or administered hormones in any manner. This 
may be verified with both the U.S. Food and Drug Administration’s Center 
for Veterinary Medicine and the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Food 
Safety and Inspection Service. In fact, hormones have not been used in 
commercial broiler/fryer chickens since 1959, when the Food and Drug 
Administration banned the use of DEs in poultry. 

I am bringing this to your attention because the use of hormones appears 
to be a sensitive issue with the public. Our members, who produce and 
process more than 85 percent of the broiler/fryer chickens consumed in this 
country, are very concerned that the positive image enjoyed by chickens 
could be seriously damaged if the public though they were fed or adminis- 
tered hormones. 


cB ae etre eee 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in September is based on information 
collected by the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements 
covering 1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial 


Classification. 
Industry or activity Number of 
workers 
RAOIBUUCUON cise cis cieie re ewes cia Western Field Construction Negotiating Committee (Interstate) 4,000 
Food products ................. Nabisco Brands; Inc. (Interstate) Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 9,000 
Workers 
Pet Inc. Dairy Division (Interstate) ..’ Teamsters (Ind.) 1,000 
California Bakery Employers Association (California) Teamsters (Ind.) 3,200 
TCT ES) Ge cD Onnn SO ape geae Textile dyeing, printing, and finishing companies (Interstate) Clothing and Textile Workers 2,000 
PANG I MEET eres cicero sone Cc criesy ee Clothing Manufacturers Association of the USA (Interstate) Clothing and Textile Workers 56,000 
LEN Gis (a Bitug, eG O10 ORO ITO Scott Paper Co. (Chester, PA) Paperworkers 1,300 
Champion International Corp. (Canton, NC) Paperworkers 2,000 
RUDDER eats oni. soe cen Bess General Motors Corp., Inland Division (Dayton, OH) Rubber Workers 4,000 
IMaChiNer yikes nt isin. ais 1s oa nee International Harvester Co. (Interstate) Auto Workers 12,000 
Electrical products .............. General Motors Corp. (Interstate) Electrical Workers (IUE) 24,000 
Transportation equipment Ford Motor Co. (Interstate) Auto Workers 114,000 
General Motors Corp. (Interstate) Auto Workers 350,000 
Cessna Aircraft Co. (Wichita, KS) 4,200 
Air transportation .............. Pan American World Airways, pilots (Interstate) Air Line Pilots 1,600 
COTMIMUMICAON: Sirs. ew ae eee Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. (Interstate) Electrical Workers (IBEW) 2,000 
ATO S PR ate er he say oreis sd asexsiioie Duquesne Light Co. (Pittsburgh, PA) Electrical Workers (IBEW) 2,900 
PROIBATERUC,. seo 4 05 sais ee sre sroyaue Meijer, Inc. (Michigan) Food and Commercial Workers .... 11,000 
Akron-Canton Food Industry (Akron, OH) Food and Commercial Workers .... 4,000 
Safeway Food Stores (Kansas City, MO) Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,100 
Cleveland Food Industry, grocery (Cleveland, OH) Food and Commercial Workers .... 7,200 
Cleveland Food Industry, meat agreement (Cleveland, OH) Food and Commercial Workers .... 3,500 
BEAST ANOS i is Seas = Siren srialansvile Prudential Insurance Co. (Interstate) Food and Commercial Workers .... 16,000 
PECREISEE Matssie.8 0s s< (e's biae psc 'e.n © Philadelphia Hotel and Motor Inn Association (Pennsylvania) Hotel Employees and Restaurant 1,200 
Employees 
AOSD IANS a) arors ic oseid hs) 212 Sine saie nis Association of Hospitals of Santa Clara County (California) Nurses Association (Ind.) 1,100 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, nurses (Boston, MA) Nurses Association (Ind.) 1,400 
Public 
education jeer a. h desu. sues eens Arkansas: Little Rock teachers Education Association (Ind.) 1,100 
General government California: Alameda County general unit Service Employees 4,900 
Los Angeles County administrative and technical Service Employees 2,350 
Los Angeles County artisan and blue collar Service Employees 2,800 
Los Angeles County building custodians Service Employees 1,600 
Los Angeles County clerical and office Service Employees 17,000 
Los Angeles County clerical supervisors Service Employees 1,500 
Health services ..............-- Los Angeles County Health Services, nurses Service Employees 3,650 
Los Angeles County paramedical technicians Service Employees 4,300 
Los Angeles County professional and paramedical Service Employees 1,150 
Los Angeles County social service investigators Service Employees 3,300 
Law enforcement ..............- Los Angeles County peace officers Association of Los Angeles Deputy 5,150 
Sheriffs (Ind.) 
District of Columbia: Washington police 3,600 
Fire protection ..........--+++++ Washington fire department 1,200 
Bducation: cians ciosctee asiaeais = - Washington Board of Education, teachers 5,800 
Washington Board of Education, custodial State, County and Municipal 2,500 
Employees 
General government Washington general unit Various unions and associations .... 13,650 
Florida: Jacksonville general unit State, County and Municipal 2,000 
Employees 
Health services ............0005 Massachusetts: State health care professionals Nurses Association (Ind.) 3,400 
Law enforcement ..........----- Michigan: State police sergeants Michigan State Police Association 1,750 
(Ind.) 
Education 2 etdaieree,<lolo soins -rayels Ohio: Youngstown teachers Education Association (Ind.) 1,000 
Utah: Davis County teachers Education Association (Ind.) 1,900 


1 Affiliated with AFL-CIO except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


Grocery store settlements 


Four supermarket chains settled with the United Food and 
Commercial Workers for 23,000 workers at 400 stores in 
New Jersey and upstate New York. The chains are Path- 
mark, Grand Union, Shop-Rite, and Foodtown. 

Weekly wage rates were increased by a total of $60 a 
week for full-time workers over the term, bringing the min- 
imum to $495 in April 1988. Part-time employees received 
total increases of $1 an hour, bringing their maximum rate 
to $7.50. 

The pension calculation rate was increased by $3 a month 
for each year of service which, with a $2 increase initiated 
by fund trustees in July 1986, brought the rate to $25. The 
employers agreed to increase their pension financing from 
the current $43 a month per worker to as much as $47 in the 
last year of the contract, if necessary to maintain benefits. 
Employer financing of pensions for part-time employees 
will go from $14.33 a month to $15.67, if necessary. 

Health insurance was revised to permit employees to con- 
tinue coverage into retirement if they pay the full cost. 
Beginning at age 62, their new benefits will consist of Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield coverage, major medical, a medicare 
supplement, a prescription drug plan, vision care up to $40 
a year, and preventive dental care up to $100 a year. Re- 
tirees will pay half the cost from age 62 through 72, and the 
full cost beginning at age 73. Previously, employers fully 
paid the lifetime cost of somewhat different coverage for 
employees who retired prior to June 1, 1984, after at least 
15 years of service or retired on or after June 1, 1984, at age 
55 or later with age and service totaling at least 77. 

Elsewhere, members of United Food and Commercial 
Workers Local 400 employed by Safeway stores in the Rich- 
mond, VA, area agreed to pay cuts in return for a company 
pledge to continue operating at least 20 of its 48 stores in the 
area. The contract, which runs to June 2, 1990, specifies 
that if any of the 20 stores are sold, Safeway must require 
the new owners to retain the employees, recognize the 
union, and operate under the contract terms. If more than 
two of the stores are closed rather than sold, terminated 
“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 
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employees will receive severance pay of up to $2,000 for 
full-timers and up to $800 for part-timers. These protections 
do not apply to 28 other stores, and a union official said he 
expected that about half of them would be closed. Shortly 
before the employee ratification vote, Safeway announced 
the definite closing of five of the stores. Earlier this year, 
Safeway closed its Richmond warehouse. 

The wage cut ranged up to $2.71 an hour and was ex- 
pected to affect about one-third of the employees in the 
stores that remained open. The cut applied to senior em- 
ployees only, and when combined with wage freezes or 
increases to junior employees, is expected to eliminate a 
two-tier pay system. 

Other terms eliminated two paid personal holidays and 
cut paid vacation by 1 week for employees with at least 3 
years of service. Employees at the top pay scale for their job 
will participate, on a store-by-store basis, in a new bonus 
incentive plan similar to one already in effect at Safeway 
stores elsewhere in the State. 

Safeway’s sale and closing of stores and entire divisions 
in various States result from its efforts to pay off a $4.1 
billion debt it incurred in 1986 to prevent an unfriendly 
takeover attempt. 

In Utah, 3,100 former Safeway employees were covered 
by a settlement between the United Food and Commercial 
Workers and Borman’s Inc., which purchased the 34 stores 
in April 1987. The sale also included 26 stores in Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming, but the 3-year labor 
contract only applies to the 3,100 workers in Utah, repre- 
sented by Local 711. 

From the employees’ view, the most important part of the 
new contract is a provision guaranteeing them credit for the 
service they had accrued as Safeway employees. Existing 
health, welfare, and pension benefits also were retained. 

From Borman’s view, the most important provision was 
a wage cut of 50 cents to $2.05 an hour, fulfilling a stipula- 
tion that the purchase of the Utah operations was contingent 
on achieving “substantial labor savings.” For food clerks, 
the cut was $1.86, bringing their hourly rate to $8.25; for 
meatcutters, the cut was SO cents, bringing their rate to 
$11.18. Grocery and bakery department managers took the 
largest reduction, $2.05 an hour, bringing their rate to 
$8.75. 


The employees may regain some of the lost wages under 
a new bonus plan linked to gross sales in the stores, now 
named Farmer Jack. The plan was similar to one at Bor- 
man’s Farmer Jack stores in Michigan and Ohio. 


Shipyard contracts feature labor cost relief 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. and 
Steelworkers Local 8888 negotiated a 46-month contract 
that included several features intended to restrain labor cost 
increases. The Virginia shipyard, the Nation’s largest, had 
asked for cost relief to improve its competitive position in 
the industry, following the loss of several submarine build- 
ing contracts to General Dynamics Corp. This led to the 
layoff of 1,250 employees in November 1986 and cuts in 
health insurance benefits for employees not represented by 
the union. 

The 16,600 employees received an immediate lump-sum 
payment of $1,000, to be followed by an $800 payment in 
December 1988, and a 3-percent wage increase (averaging 
about 34 cents an hour) in February 1990. (Under the prior 
43-month agreement, employees had received three wage 
increases totaling nearly 25 percent.) In another change, the 
progression pay rates for new employees were reduced and 
the interval between the increases was stretched to 1,600 
compensated straight-time hours, from 1,384. These 
changes only apply until employees attain the handy-person 
level, from which they move to the mechanic classification 
according to their skills and employer production needs. 

A health insurance cost containment program also was 
adopted, under which the plan pays 80 percent of medical 
costs in excess of annual deductibles of $150 per person and 
$300 per family. The plan pays all costs after a family’s 
deductible and copayment costs total $1,300 in a year. 
Previously, the plan paid the full cost above a $100 per 
person deductible for prescriptions and visits to doctors’ 
offices. Other provisions of the program require precertifi- 
cation of nonemergency hospital admissions, subject to a 
$300 penalty if the precertification is not obtained; second 
surgical opinions for certain elective procedures, outpatient 
surgery for certain procedures, subject to a $300 penalty if 
performed on an inpatient basis; and nonemergency hospital 
admissions limited to Monday through Thursday. 

Other benefit terms included a $20 a week total increase 
in sickness and accident benefits, and a $3 increase in the 
pension rate, bringing it to $18 a month for each year of 
credited service. 

Elsewhere in the industry, Todd Shipyards Corp. and a 
10-union Seattle Metal Trades Council negotiated contract 
terms similar to those put into effect by the company in 
December 1986 after the employees rejected a final offer. 
The new 343-month contract, which was effective May 15, 
1987, provides for a $1.50 cut in the $13.50 an hour top rate 
for trades workers. To some extent, the decrease will be 
offset by: 


e lump-sum payments to all employees, calculated at 50 
cents for each hour worked between July 1, 1986, and 
November 30, 1986, and at 25 cents for each hour 
worked from December 1, 1986, to March 31, 1990; 

e up to 75 cents an hour in quarterly cost-of-living adjust- 
ments over the contract term; and 

e annual incentive payments based on Todd’s profits. 


The settlement did not retain a “work opportunity provi- 
sion” that had been part of the unilateral terms. This provi- 
sion, which had never been used, had called for a joint 
committee to improve Todd’s competitive position by ad- 
justing wages, work rules, and other contract terms, if 
needed to aid the shipyard in bidding on ship production 
jobs. 


Cement companies end long labor dispute 


A long dispute in the cement industry has been settled 
between the Boilermaker union’s Cement Division and two 
companies. The union said the settlements were partly at- 
tributable to corporate campaigns against the companies, 
initiated by a new Cement World Congress, formed by the 
AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Department and the International 
Chemical, Energy, and General Workers Federation. Ac- 
cording to the union, the international effort was necessary 
to counter the transnational companies now common in the 
industry. 

The events leading to the 1987 settlements with General 
Portland Cement Co. and Missouri Portland Cement Co. 
began in mid-1984, when the two companies, and others, 
were unable to reach agreement with the union on new 
contracts. The companies contended that cuts in labor costs 
were necessary because of severe economic problems in the 
industry. (Lone Star Industries, Inc., the domestic indus- 
try’s largest producer, did settle on a 3-year contract provid- 
ing for 75 cents in specified wage increases and cuts in some 
benefits and improvements in others. See Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1984, p. 45.) 

The new 3-year General Portland accord provided for 
2-percent pay increases on January | of 1988 and 1989, 
guaranteed Supplemental Unemployment Benefits when 
layoffs result from subcontracting, and improvements in 
paid holiday and pension benefits. About 500 workers were 
affected at plants in five States. General Portland is owned 
by Lafarge Coppee, a French company. 

The Missouri Portland 3-year agreement provides for a 
$500 lump-sum payment to the 125 workers in the first year, 
a 15-cent-an-hour wage increase in the second year, and a 


 25-cent increase in the final year. It also provides for sever- 


ance pay in the event the single plant, located in Sugar 
Creek, MO, closes. Missouri Portland is owned by Cemen- 
tia, a Swiss company. [| 
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Book Reviews 


“New concept” employment 


Reconceiving Part-Time Work: New Perspectives for Older 
Workers and Women. By Hilda Kahne. Totowa, NJ, 
Rowman & Allanheld, Publishers, 1985. 180 
pp. $13.95, paper (1987 ed.). 


Signs bearing the message, “Help Wanted—Immediate 
Part-Time Openings Available,” appear in many retail and 
services businesses. Faced with a shrinking teenage popula- 
tion, employers are scrambling to find other sources of 
labor. Older Americans have been singled out for a major 
recruiting effort, in part because public opinion polls indi- 
cate they are interested in working part time. Hilda Kahne’s 
book is a thorough examination of how the expansion of 
part-time opportunities for older Americans could benefit 
workers, employers, and society as a whole. Unfortunately, 
the author clouds the issues by limiting her analysis to jobs 
that fit a mold she terms “new concept” part-time work. 

Opportunities for part-time employment are expected to 
increase because such work is concentrated in the expanding 
retail trade and services industries. Demand for part-time 
jobs also will rise, as individuals who desire limited work 
schedules, for example, women and older workers, become 
an increasing portion of the labor force. Kahne focuses on 
older workers. Part-time employment also offers older 
workers a way to ease the transition into retirement and a 
source of supplementary income. 

Despite the benefits to workers and employers, some 
factors limit the availability and desirability of part-time 
work. Unions often oppose the expansion of part-time em- 
ployment because they view it as a threat to the jobs of 
full-time workers. Some employers believe part-time work- 
ers add disproportionately to administrative costs and that 
they lack a commitment to their jobs. As a result, part-time 
schedules are generally available only in low-pay and low- 
status positions. 

Kahne’s examination of the trends in part-time employ- 
ment and its attraction to older Americans is thorough. 
Kahne’s contention that part-time employment can benefit 
both workers and employers is generally persuasive. How- 
ever, she detracts from her analysis by limiting the discus- 
sion to “new concept” part-time jobs. Such jobs have pro- 
rated full-time earnings, some fringe benefits, and perhaps 
career potential. Thus, “new concept” employment differs 
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fundamentally from most part-time jobs which Kahne states 
have low wages, no fringe benefits, and little status. Sources 
of “new concept” work include programs in which two 
employees share one full-time job (job sharing) or work a 
reduced schedule as an alternative to complete retirement. 

The difficulty with Kahne’s focus on “new concept” jobs 
arises from her assertion that only these jobs provide the 
advantages workers seek from part-time employment. It 
follows that an analysis of older workers’ desire for part- 
time employment can be judged only when more “new con- 
cept” jobs are available. This clearly seems wrong. 

While some part-time jobs may fall neatly into a good job 
(new concept)/bad job dichotomy, most do not. Many jobs 
have some, but not all, of the characteristics of “new con- 
cept” work, and these may be well-suited to the needs of 
older workers. An older worker, for example, may value a 
flexible work schedule more than promotion potential. Un- 
doubtedly, better pay, fringe benefits, and greater status 
would make part-time employment more attractive and ad- 
vantageous to older Americans. However, part-time work, 
as it currently exists in the labor market, also has attractions. 
Kahne’s book would have been an even more welcome 
contribution to the literature on part-time employment and 
older workers if she had dealt with the labor market as it is, 
rather than as she wishes it to be. 


—THOMAS NARDONE 


Division of Labor Force Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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14-17 


2;42-44 
2;42-44 


3; 25-28 
1-3; 22-24 


36-41 


NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables are briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, 17, and 18.) Begin- 
ning in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications in the 
seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are 
seasonally adjusted with a procedure called x—11 ARIMA, which was devel- 
oped at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard x-11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12—564E, February 1980). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are calculated for use during the first 6 months of 
the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated at midyear 
for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical data con- 
tinue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4—10 were revised 
in the February 1987 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 
1986. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in the July 1986 Review using the X-11 ARIMA 
seasonal adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity 
data in table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price 
Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for 
the U.S. average All Items cp!. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. News releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey are published in the two-volume data 
book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Sur- 
vey, Bulletin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two 
data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Em- 
ployment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supple- 
ments to these data books. More detailed information on employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly 
periodical, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer 
and producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cpi 
Detailed Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on 
all of the series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLS bulletins are 
issued covering productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this 
section. Finally; the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on 
annual and longer term developments in labor force, employment, and 
unemployment; employee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incom- 
plete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3). 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (Ec!) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 
Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 


bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in: consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 
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Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 


sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and II, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4—21) 


Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Population 
Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of 
about 59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years 
of age and older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that 
three-fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job-market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
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the various data series appears in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1986. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLs Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 1, and for 
additional data, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). A detailed description of the Current Population 
Survey as well as additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data 
from 1948 to 1981 are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the 
Current Population Survey: A Databook, Vols. 1 and II, Bulletin 2096 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 290,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in empioyment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include working supervisors and 
all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production operations. 
Those workers mentioned in tables 12-17 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construction; and non- 
supervisory workers in the following industries: transportation and public 
utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 


services. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of average 
weekly hours which was in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in the May 1983 Review, represents 
the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, data for 
the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those for the 
12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for measur- 
ing the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an economic 
indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1987 data, published in the July 1987 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1985; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1982. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1987). Unadjusted data from 
April 1986 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1983 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for the 2 most recent months are 
based on incomplete returns and are published as preliminary in the tables 
(13 to 18 in the Review). When all returns have been received, the esti- 
mates are revised and published as final in the third month of their appear- 
ance. Thus, August data are published as preliminary in October and 
November and as final in December. For the same reason, quarterly estab- 
lishment data (table 1) are preliminary for the first 2 months of publication 
and final in the third month. Thus, second-quarter data are published as 
preliminary in August and September and as final in October. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed national data from the establishment survey are published 
monthly in the BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier compara- 
ble unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985) and its annual supplement. For a detailed discus- 
sion of the methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 2. For addi- 
tional data, see Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (cps) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the 
cps, because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards 
of reliability. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures established by BLs. Once a year, 
estimates for the 11 States are revised to new population controls. For the 
remaining States and the District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to 
annual average CPs levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 4. 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 1-3; 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collécted each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed employment weights from the 
1980 Census of Population are used each quarter to calculate the indexes 
for civilian, private, and State and local governments. (Prior to June 1986, 
the employment weights are from the 1970 Census of Population.) These 
fixed weights, also used to derive all of the industry and occupation series 
indexes, ensure that changes in these indexes reflect only changes in com- 
pensation, not employment shifts among industries or occupations with 
different levels of wages and compensation. For the bargaining status, 
region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are not available from the census. 
Instead, the 1980 employment weights are reallocated within these series 
each quarter based on the current sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggregate, industry, and occupation 
series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer’s 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see the 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), 
chapter 11, and the following Monthly Labor Review articles: 
“Employment Cost Index: a measure of change in the ‘price of labor’ ,” July 
1975; “How benefits will be incorporated into the Employment Cost In- 
dex,” January 1978; “Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost 
Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new weights for the Employment Cost 
Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the EC! are also available in BLs quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 
Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wage and benefit costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry and 
semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first- 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size:and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements, but cover SO percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLa’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see the BLs Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 10. 
Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quarterly (in 
January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of workdays lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard workdays 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 
covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLS data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 U.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 2; 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to 
a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cp!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cp! is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-W) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cP! in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buying habits of about 80 percent 
of the noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, com- 
pared with 32 percent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to wage earners 


and clerical workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, 
retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 21,000 retail establishments and 60,000 
housing units in 91 urban areas across the country are used to develop the 
“U.S. city average.” Separate estimates for 27 major urban centers are 
presented in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 to the 
table. The area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among Cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpi-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the'same change was made in the cpi-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. An updated cpi-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 1987 data. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index , Bulletin 
2134—2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). The recent change in the mea- 
surement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham and 
Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners in 
the cpt,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1982, pp. 9-14. An overview of the 
recently introduced revised cri, reflecting 1982-84 expenditure patterns, is 
contained in The Consumer Price Index: 1987 Revision , Report 736 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1987). 

Additional detailed cpi data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cr! Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cri and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1987, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1982. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
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coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 


International Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard International Trade Classification System (srtc). The calcu- 
lation of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sIC-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the src level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 2; 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 
Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such, they encompass a family of measures which include single factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or 
output per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor produc- 
tivity (output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. 
The measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and 
nonfinancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans, and 
the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the self-employed 
(except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are no self- 
employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compensation per 
hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensation costs expended in the 
production of a unit of output and are derived by dividing compensation by 
output. Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, 
and indirect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current dollar value of output and divid- 
ing by output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit 
nonlabor payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component's 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42-44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment, level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLs Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 13. His- 
torical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Handbook 
of Labor Statistics , 1985, Bulletin 2217. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 
(Tables 45-47) 


Labor force and unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 45 and 46 present comparative measures of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment—approximating U.S. concepts—for the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Japan, and six European countries. The 
unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser extent, employment statistics) 
published by other industrial countries are not, in most cases, comparable 
to U.S. unemployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the figures 
for selected countries, where necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability may not be achieved, these 
adjusted figures provide a better basis for international comparisons than 
the figures regularly published by each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment, see the Notes section on EMPLOYMENT DATA: House- 
hold Survey Data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends in each country, rather than to the U.S. standard of 16 years 
of age and over. Therefore, the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
age 16 and over in France, Sweden, and from 1973 onward, the United 
Kingdom; 15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and prior to 1973, the United Kingdom; and 14 and over in Italy. The 
institutional population is included in the denominator of the labor force 
- participation rates and employment-population ratios for Japan and Ger- 
many; it is excluded for the United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on layoff who are awaiting recall 
to their job are classified as unemployed. European and Japanese layoff 
practices are quite different in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see Monthly Labor Review, December 
1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years for France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom are calculated using adjustment 
factors based on labor force surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for these countries are, therefore, 
subject to revision whenever data from more current labor force surveys 
become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 
unpublished Supplements to Appendix B available on request. The statis- 
tics are also analyzed periodically in the Monthly Labor Review. Additional 
historical data, generally beginning with 1959, are published in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics and are available in unpublished statistical supple- 
ments to Bulletin 1979. 


Manufacturing productivity and labor costs 
Description of the series 


Table 47 presents comparative measures of manufacturing labor produc- 
tivity, hourly compensation costs, and unit labor costs for the United 
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States, Canada, Japan, and nine European countries. These measures are 
limited to trend comparisons—that is, intercountry series of changes over 
time—rather than level comparisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing output are unavailable. 


Definitions 


Output is constant value output (value added), generally taken from the 
national accounts of each country. While the national accounting methods 
for measuring real output differ considerably among the 12 countries, the 
use of different procedures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—tather, it reflects differences among countries in the availability and 
reliability of underlying data series. 

Hours refer to all employed persons including the self-employed in the 
United States and Canada; to all wage and salary employees in the other 
countries. The U.S. hours measure is hours paid; the hours measures for the 
other countries are hours worked. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all payments in cash or kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expenditures for legally required in- 
surance programs and contractual and private benefit plans. In addition, for 
some countries, compensation is adjusted for other significant taxes on 
payrolls or employment (or reduced to reflect subsidies), even if they are 
not for the direct benefit of workers, because such taxes are regarded as 
labor costs. However, compensation does not include all items of labor 
cost. The costs of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and 
services—such as cafeterias and medical clinics—are not covered because 
data are not available for most countries. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the U.S. and Canadian compensation figures by assuming that 
their hourly compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Notes on the data 


For most of the countries, the measures refer to total manufacturing as 
defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 1970), and the 
United Kingdom (beginning 1971), refer to manufacturing and mining less 
energy-related products and the figures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining from 1969 to 1976. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

The figures for one or more recent years are generally based on current 
indicators of manufacturing output, employment, hours, and hourly com- 
pensation and are considered preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For additional information, see the BLs Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 
2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 16 and periodic Monthly 
Labor Review articles. Historical data are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217, 1985. The statistics are issued 
twice per year—in a news release (generally in May) and in a Monthly 
Labor Review article (generally in December). 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal—State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sam- 
ple is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all pri- 
vate industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the 
survey is dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, and so forth, which results from a work accident or from exposure 
involving a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 
because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 


ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or (3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 


-measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics. Full detail is 


presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry. 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLS by the Mine Safety and 


Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 


tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLs and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additicnal sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLs Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry, annual Bureau of Labor 
Statistics bulletin; BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 
2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press 
releases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


e Current Labor Statistics: 


Comparative Indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey)' 
Labor force participation rate 
Employment-population ratio 
Unemployment rate .......... 


16 to 24 years ........ 
25 years and over 
WOMEN ......0ecesseseeeeee 
16 to 24 years ..... 
25 years ANA OVE ......csescceseseeees 
Unemployment rate, 15 weeks and over ...... 


Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data), in thousands:' 


Total 
Private sector 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing ..... 
Service-producing 


Average hours: 
Private sector 
Manufacturing .. 
Overtime 


Employment Cost Index 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... 
Private industry workers .... 
Goods-producing? ... 
Service-producing? 
State and local government workers 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


1 Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


1985 

64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 
60.1 60.7 60.0 60.1 
7.2 7.0 7.2 7.2 
7.0 6.9 7.0 7.0 
14.1 13.7 14.0 14.0 
5.3 5.4 5.3 5.3 
7.4 Ta 7.5 7.4 
13.0 12.8 12.9 12.9 
5.9 5.5 6.0 5.9 
2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 
97,519 99,610 97.255 97,775 
81,125 82,900 80,926 81,303 
24,859 24,681 24,899 24,788 
19,260 18,994 19,296 19,183 
72,660 74,930 72,357 72,987 
34.9 34.8 35.0 34.9 
40.5 40.7 40.4 40.6 
3.3 3.4 3.2 3.3 

43 3.6 

3.9 3.2 

3.4 3.1 

4.4 3.2 

5.7 5.2 


64.9 ‘ 
60.3 60.5 
7.1 7A 
6.9 6.9 
14.2 13.5 
5.2 5.3 
7.3 7.3 
13.1 13.1 
5.6 5.7 
1.9 1.9 
98,444 98,901 


81,905 82,299 82,670 


24,788 24,767 24,702 
19,133 19,086 19,003 
73,656 74,134 74,619 


34.9 34.9 
40.8 40.7 
3.4 3.4 


producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


( 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1985 
Selected measures 1985 1986 Sn Rane — aa a — ual 
ul tl IV | ii} IV | | 
Compensation data ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 4.3 3.6 0.7 1.6 
b ‘4 Ht L d 0.6 Dea 0.7 14 0.6 0.9 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.2 8 1.3 6 1.1 8 7 6 4.0 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries ' 
Civilian nonfarm .... 4.4 3.5 9 Late 6 
i ; ‘ : 1.0 8 14 6 1.0 
Private nonfarm ... 41 3.1 1.1 1.3 A) 1.0 9 A 5 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 3.8 i Li 1.0! Vé 9 -.4 6 oT 3 1.4 
Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods 1.8 -2.3 Vf -1.4 2.5 -3.1 5 -7 iat td 
Finished consumer goods 1.5 -3.6 it -1.4 2.5 -41 4 -.7 8 8 
Capital equipment Bat: 21 4 -1.4 2.5 2 6 -7 2.0 ail 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components -.3 -4.4 a4 -.5 4 -2.9 -.9 -.2 -4 1.4 
Crude materials -5.6 -9.0 -2.1 -4.5 4.3 -7.6 -1.5 -5 6 3.9 
Productivity data? 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 1.0 {f 2.7 3.4 -3.2 3.3 a2) -.4 -2.0 6 
Nonfarm business sector i Fi 1.8 2.2 -3.5 4.3 A) -.3 -1.5 5 
Nonfinancial corporations * . 1.2 “i 2.2 4.9 -2.8 -5 -.3 2 1.4 0 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 

2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 

3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 


Components 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, business sector 
All employees, nonfarm business sector .. 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 2 
Private nonfarm 
Union 
Nonunion ... 
State and local governments .... 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 
Private nonfarm . 
Union 
Nonunion ... 
State and local governments .. 
Total effective wage adjustments: .. 
From current settlements .. 
From prior settlements 
From cost-of-living provision 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements: 
First-year adjustments oo 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements:5 
First-year adjustment 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 


1 Seasonally adjusted. 

2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 

3 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly in- 
dexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


eget 
ao-nXnoo 


os 


4 Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ended-- 


sat 
aunowo 


= 


== 


ponwhOO 


= 


oo anwnon = 


OvNROROOD 


4 Data round to zero. 

5 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 5,000 workers or more. The 
most recent data are preliminary. 

- Data not available. 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 179,912| 182,293] 181,998 182,525 
LABOR TORCE? sasrctesrsycsenssstcerss 117,167 119,274 119,821 
Participation rate ° a 65.1 65.5 i 4 65.6 
Total employed 2 .........seessesssesseeees 108,856 110,852 111,764 
Employment-population 
HEU Sie capcteidtessossaresccascescovensense 60.5 60.9 : } 61.2 
Resident Armed Forces ' . 1,687 
Civilian employed ........... 109,165 
Agriculture .........::s0 3,151 
Nonagricultural industries 106,014 
Unemployed ..........:0:0+ 8,422 
Unemployment rate > } 7Pa| 
Not in labor force... 62,724 


Men, 16 years and over 


LABOTOPCO? sssseecreccs tccseccexs 66,911 

Participation rate ° 76.5 

Total employed 2 ....... 62,483 
Employment-popul. 

Le nef aes i ay eee : : ; 71.4 
Resident Armed Forces ' 1,541 
Civilian employed ... 60,942 

Unemployed ........ 2 na 4,428 
Unemployment rate ° ............. ; : ; i ; 6.6 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population ', 2 94,803 95,065 
LAbOr FORCE? soj.nacossececsaevssvoess 52,420 52,910 
Participation rate ° .. < i i 55.3 i J 55.7 
Total employed? 48,651 49,281 
Employment-population 
WARIO 4 ice reesteorscess 


Resident Armed Forces 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed ...........000 4 
Unemployment rate ° ............. 


1 The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 4 Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident / 
3 Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. Forces). 
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5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual 


average 1986 
Employment status T al 
1986 May June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
or maped - Ed COREE CCRLECEE TCLS 178,206] 180,587) 180,311} 180,503) 180,682) 180,828) 180,997] 181,186] 181,363] 181,547) 181,827] 181,998] 182,179] 182,344] 182,533 
ivil me or force 115,461} 117,834] 117,587) 118,005} 118,117) 118,124] 118,272] 118,414] 118,675) 118,586] 119,034] 119,349] 119,222] 119,335] 119,993 
é , : aoe rate 64.8 65.3 65.2 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 65.4 65.3 65.5 65.6 65.4 65.4 65.7 
mploy . 107,150} 109,597) 109,165} 109,613] 109,887) 110,067} 109,987] 110,192} 110,432] 110,637] 111,011] 111,382] 111,368) 111,835} 112,447 
Employment-population 
; Tatio? 60.1 60.7 60.5 60.7 60.8 60.9 60.8 60.8 60.9 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.1 61.3 61.6 
Inemployed ...... 8,312 8,237 8,422 8,392 8,230 8,057 8,285 8,222 8,243 7,949 8,023 7,967 7,854 7,500 7,546 
Unemployment rate 7.2 7.0 7.2 TA 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.3 
Not in labor force ..........ccsecseseeesseses 62,744} 62,752] 62,724) 62,498] 62,565) 62,704| 62,725! 62,772) 62,688] 62,961] 62,793} 62,649] 62,957) 63,009) 62,540 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 78,523] 78,387| 78,484} 78,586] 78,634) 78,722} 78,802| 78,874] 78,973} 79,132] 79,216] 79,303} 79,387) 79,474 
Civilian labor force # 60,277| 61,320} 61,158] 61,330] 61,355) 61,219] 61,412] 61,409] 61,703] 61,826} 61,948] 61,973] 61,983] 61,976) 62,156 
Participation rate 78.1 78.1 78.0 78.1 78.1 77.9 78.0 77.9 78.2 78.3 78.3 78.2 78.2 78.1 78.2 
Employed 56,562} 57,569] 57,338] 57,522] 57,544) 57,585] 57,607} 57,595) 57,883] 58,101) 58,227) 58,325) 58,410) 58,567! 58,721 
Employment-population 
ratio? ase 73.3 73.3 73.1 73.3 73.2 73.2 73.2 73.1 73.4 73.6 73.6 73.6 73.7 73.8 73.9 
Agriculture = 2,278 2,292 2,279 2,309 2,275 2,185 2,286 2,297 2,303 2,289 2,254 2,300 2,411 2,411 2,441 
Nonagricultural industries .. 54,284| 55,277| 55,059} 55,213] 55,269] 55,400] 55,321] 55,298) 55,580) 55,812} 55,974] 56,024) 55,999} 56,155} 56,280 
Unemployed ..........cccccccsessseseeeeees 3,715 3,751 3,820 3,808 3,811 3,634 3,805 3,814 3,820 3,725 3,720 3,648 3,573 3,409 3,436 
Unemployment rate ................ 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.2 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.5 
Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 86,506| 87,567} 87,444| 87,547] 87,629] 87,689] 87,779] 87,856] 87,933] 88,016} 88,150} 88,237) 88,321) 88,395) 88,464 
Civilian labor force Resch 47,283| 48,589] 48,433] 48,739] 48,879] 48,950] 48,920] 49,014) 49,043] 48,923] 49,161] 49,348] 49,355| 49,466) 49,774 
Participation rate 54.7 55.5 55.4 55.7 55.8 55.8 55.7 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.9 55.9 56.0 56.3 
Employed 44,154| 45,556] 45,335| 45,657} 45,869] 45,956] 45,905) 46,020] 46,067} 46,058) 46,261) 46,475) 46,498) 46,751] 47,094 
Employment-population 
ratio? eA 51.0 52.0 51.8 52.2 52.3 52.4 52.3 52.4 52.4 §2.3 52.5 52.7 52.6 52.9 53.2 
Agriculture ae 596 614 604 583 607 622 614 612 675 621 628 641 589 587 634 
Nonagricultural industries .. 43,558] 44,943| 44,731] 45,074] 45,262] 45,334] 45,291] 45,408] 45,392) 45,437] 45,633] 45,835) 45,909) 46,164 46,460 
UINOMPIOYO” oo. acest ececsctesscceneorene 3,129 3,032 3,098 3,082 3,010 2,994 3,015 2,994 2,976 2,865 2,900 2,873 2,857 2,715 2,680 
Unemployment rate ................ 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! 14,506] 14,496] 14,480] 14,472] 14,467] 14,505] 14,496] 14,527} 14,557) 14,558) 14,545) 14,546 14,555| 14,562} 14,595 
Civilian labor force .... 7,901 7,926 7,996 7,936 7,883 7,955 7,940 7,991 7,929 7,837 7,926 8,028 7,884 7,894 8,063 
Participation rate 54.5 54.7 55.2 54.8 54.5 54.8 54.8 55.0 54.5 53.8 54.5 §5.2 §4.2 54.2 §5.2 
Employed 6,434 6,472 6,492 6,434 6,474 6,526 6,475 6,577 6,482 6,478 6,524 6,582 6,460 6,518 6,633 
Employment-population 
ratio? ... 44.4 44.6 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.0 44.7 45.3 44.5 44.5 44.9 45.2 44.4 44.8 45.4 
Agriculture ..... 305 258 268 272 242 250 242 253 237 251 264 295 284 292 261 
Nonagricultural industries .. 6,129 6,215 6,224 6,162 6,232 6,276 6,233 6,324 6,245 6,227 6,260 6,287 6,176 6,226 6,372 
Unemployed ..........:ccesecesesessseseeeess 1,468 1,454 1,504 1,502 1,409 1,429 1,465 1,414 1,447 1,359 1,402 1,446 1,424 1,376 1,430 
Unemployment rate ............... 18.6 18.3 18.8 18.9 17.9 18.0 18.5 17.7 18.2 17.3 17.7 18.0 18.1 17.4 Aver: 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 153,679] 155,432| 155,236] 155,376] 155,502} 155,604) 155,723| 155,856] 155,979) 156,111/ 1 56,313] 156,431| 156,561] 156,676) 156,811 
Civilian labor force ... 99,926] 101,801] 101,531] 101,946] 102,015] 102,122] 102,158] 102,297) 102,455) 102,503| 1 02,746] 102,893] 102,797| 102,894] 103,573 
Participation rate 65.0 65.5 65.4 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.6 65.7 65.7 65.7 65.8 65.7 65.7 66.1 
Employed 93,736| 95,660] 95,283] 95,720} 95,861] 96,177} 96,000) 96,147} 96,281 96,533] 96,717] 96,995] 96,998) 97,340) 98,050 
Employment-population 
ratio? ... 61.0 61.5 61.4 61.6 61.6 61.8 61.6 61.7 61.7 61.8 61.9 62.0 62.0 62.1 62.5 
Unemployed ..... 6,191 6,140 6,248 6,226 6,154 5,945 6,158 6,150 6,174 5,970 6,029 5,898 5,799 5,554 5,524 
Unemployment rate 6.2 6.0 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.8 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.3 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 19,664] 19,989] 19,943] 19,974] 20,002] 20,028) 20,056) 20,089) 20,120) 20,152) 20,187 20,218] 20,249} 20,279) 20,312 
Civilian labor force .... 12,364] 12,654) 12,721 12,712] 12,611) 12,553] 12,652} 12,720) 12,719) 12,707 12,831) 12,957) 12,844] 12,743) 12,860 
Participation rate .. 62.9 63.3 63.8 63.6 63.0 62.7 63.1 63.3 63.2 63.1 63.6 64.1 63.4 62.8 63.3 
Employed ..... 5 10,501 10,814] 10,839} 10,818] 10,822} 10,716] 10,799} 10,895 10,910] 10,968} 10,997) 11,101) 11,053} 11,090) 11,080 
Employment-population 
ratio? 53.4 54.1 54.3 53.5 53.8 54.2 §4.2 54.4 54.5 54.9 54.6 54.7 54.6 
Unemployed ..... 1,864 1,840 1,882 1,837 1,853 1,825 1,833 1,855 1,791 1,653 1,779 
Unemployment rate ........ a5;1 14.5 14.8 14.6 14.6 14.3 14.3 14.3 13.9 ‘301 3.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, 
adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force ... 

Participation rate . 
EM PIOYOD oon cccecnececsecetcesssnesrsnenerseass 
Employment-population 
ratio? 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate ..............+. 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. t { 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. in both the white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Selected categories 


[ sent [ox | nov. | ove | son | 


race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included | 


CHARACTERISTIC 
Civilian employed, 16 years and 
107,150 110,192 111,011 112,44; 
| 59,891 61,996 

Women wn | 47,259 50,45" 

Married men, spouse present ..| 39,248 40,02: 

Married women, spouse 

POBONt Mees eissisecscncsasonutacs 26,336 28,49! 

Women who maintain families .| 5,597 5,92" 

MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 1,695 

Self-employed workers .. 1,44: 

Unpaid family workers ............... 17 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 100,83: 
Government .........00 16,71 
Private industries ..... 84,12 

Private households 1,26 
Self-employed workers .. . rm 
Unpaid family workers ............... 27 

PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME' 
All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons .| 5,590 5,28 
Ce tt ne ee 2,430 2,22 
Could only find part-time work 2,819 2,66 

Voluntary part time ..cesscssssssssssssee 13,489 14.57 

Nonagricultural industries: , 

Part time for economic reasons . 5,02 
SlACK WOTK ....csecsssesssccssesnessasesneees 07 
Could only find part-time work Py 


Voluntary part time ............cseeeeeee 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 


Men, 20 years and over ...... 6.2 
Women, 20 years and over .... 6.6 
White, total 6.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 15.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years 16.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years 14.8 
Men, 20 years and over ...... 5.4 
Women, 20 years and over 57 
Black, total 15.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 40.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years 41.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years ..... 39.2 
Men, 20 years and over ...... 13.2 
Women, 20 years and over .... 13.1 
FHSPANIC OFIGIN, TOtAl .-2-.-.-.0ececoscsevcesessrerecteneesensescosse 10.5 
Married men, spouse present 4.3 
Married women, spouse present .. 5.6 
Women who maintain families .. 10.4 
Full-time workers ...... 6.8 
Part-time workers. ............ 9.3 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over . 2.0 
Labor force time lost’ 8.1 
INDUSTRY 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers...) 7.2 
Mining PCR OND 9.5 
Construction 13.1 
Manufacturing .... Tet 
Durable goods .... 7.6 


Nondurable goods .... 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade ........... 
Finance and service industries . 

Government WorkelS. ..........:cccseceseeee 
Agricultural wage and ‘salary workers 


Annual average 


| 1985 | 1986 | May 


Sept. oct. | Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. 
‘i 
7.0 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.7 
18.5 17.7 18.2 17.3 17.7 18.0 
6.2 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 5.9 
6.2 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 
6.0 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.7 
15.9 15.4 16.0 15.1 15.0 15.2 
16.6 ateHy/ 16.3 15/5 16.1 16.0 
15.1 15.2 15.7 14.6 13.8 14.3 
5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5:3) 5.2 
5.3 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.1 4.9 
14.6 14.3 14.2 13.7 14.3 14.3 
38.4 35.8 36.0 36.5 39.5 38.9 
38.6 37.8 35.0 36.1 36.5 38.3 
38.3 33.8 37.0 36.9 43.2 39.5 
13.4 13.1 12.9 11.8 12.2 12.0 
12.4 12.4 12.5 12.3 12.8 12.9 
10.9 10.4 9.6 10.5 10.6 9.6 
4.3 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 
5.1 5.0 5.0 4.8 4.8 48 
9.8 8.9 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.5 
6.6 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.4 6.3 
9.3 9.2 9.1 8.8 9.0 8.7 
2.0 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 
7.9 78 7.7 7.6 7.6 7.6 
7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.6 
13.9 14.5 14.5 14.1 14.0 12.4 
12.9 13.8 15.1 13.7 12.2 11.6 
7.0 7.3 TA 6.9 6.8 6.8 
6.5 7.2 6.6 6.4 6.8 6.8 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Employment Data 


Sex and age aba ind oie = 
1985 | 1986 | May | June Pe Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 

Total, 16 years and over : 7.2 70] 7.2 i 7.0 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.9 
16 to 24 years ............ 13.6| 13.3| 13.8] 13.5] 13.2] 129) 13.6 13.0] 12.9 
16 to 19 years . 18.6| 18.3] 18.8] 18.9] 17.9] 18.0) 185) 17.7 18.2 
NG 40 7 VQRNS ates pers sonacesccnsesckacesoncnce 21.0| 20.2} 208] 20.7} 19.8] 19.8} 20.0) 19.3 20.6 
1B to 19 YOArS ...ccccseescssesssseesssnscsssesssneessssessnneenssnssnnscesnessansennnsensan® 17.0| 17.0| 17.4| 17.5] 16.2] 16.8] 17.2) 16.5 16.7 
20 to 24 Yeas ..rscccsssccsessccnsesssssessnerssssecesnecssnnnesssnerssnecnssecenscssnsecsnssses® 11.1 10.7} 11.2] 10.7) 10.8} 10.3) 11.1 10.5| 10.2 
25 years and over .. 5.6 5.4 5.5 §.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.5 
25 to 54 years .. 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 Sir S7 5.6 5.7 5.8 
55 years and over ...... 41 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.7 4.0 41 3.8 
Men, 16 years and over .... 7.0 6.9 7A tal 7.0 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.9 
16 to 24 years ......... 141 13.7| 14.5} 13.9] 13.6] 13.3] 14.3) 13.2) 13.4 
16 to 19 years ... 19.5] 19.0] 20.0] 19.9] 184} 19.1 19.1 18.2} 18.3 
BG 1017, YORI S sossescccescecscecansssseresee =n 21.9| 20.8| 21.3} 20.0! 20.3] 20.9] 21.0) 19.8) 21.3 
18 to 19 YOAIS ......ececsecesesesesees 17.9] 17.7) 19.1 19.4] 16.7) 18.0] 17.5| 17.0} 16.2 
20 to 24 years ....... 44/41) 14.0] 9 19-7) “1O:Sip etka 10.3) 11.9} 10.7} 10.9 
25 years and over ... 5.3 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
25 to 54 years .... 5.6 5.6 5.7 a7 az 5.6 55 57 5.7 
55 years and over .. 41 4.1 3.9 4.1 4.0 41 4.2 44 4.1 
Women, 16 years and over 7.4 ve 7.2 ae, 7.0 6.9 7.0 6.9 6.9 
16 to 24 years ........ 13.0} 12.8) 13.1 43:0) 12:7] 3241 128) 127) 7124 
16 to 19 years . 47.6| 17.6] 17.5] 17:9] 17.3} 16.7) 17-7) 17.2) 182 
16 to 17 Years .....eeeeee 20.0/ 19.6] 20.3} 21.4| 19.2} 187] 188] 186) 19.8 
VG R01 D) VORIS  ccrecsacttcaastcussassasstceossencocccccusasensrovvconesokassssnssusoesry 16.0] 16.3] 15.5| 15.6] 15.6] 15.4] 169) 16.0} 17.2 
20 0 24 YOAFS: ...csccsssssessesressssssseenvssessnossssssosnscenecussnvsouceneensesorsaeee 10.7} 10.3] 10.8) 10.4} 10.4) 10.2} 10.2) 10.3 9.4 
25 years and over .. 5.9 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 

25 to 54 years ..... 6.2 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.8 

55 years and over 41 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reason for unemployment 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 
Job losers 49.8 
On layoff .... 13.9 
Other job losers 35.9 
Job leavers ... 10.6 
Reentrants .... 27.1 
New entrants 12.5 
PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
Job losers 3.6 
Job leavers . 8 
Reentrants .. 2.0 
9 


1986 
J Jul ee Sept Oct. N Dec. 
une uly ieee pt. % lov. : 
4,272| 4,063] 3,824) 4,044) 3,984) 3,947| 3,890 
1,074] 1,078] 1,017} 1,029} 1,072} 1,073) 1,078 
3,198} 2,985} 2,807| 3,015} 2,912) 2,874] 2,812 
1,009} 1,025 990} 1,041 1,027; 1,056 
2,107} 2,205} 2,199} 2,145] 2,190] 2,119) 2,019 
1,050 989} 1,014] 1,038 972| 1,076 
49.9 50.6 49.1 47.6 48.9 48.7 48.1 
13.2 12.7 13.0 12.7 12.4 13.1 13.1 
36.7 37.9 36.0 35.0 36.5 35.6 35.1 
11.6 12.0 12.4 12.3 12.6 12.6 12.9 
26.1 25.0 26.6 27.4 25.9 26.8 25.8 
12.4 12.4 11.9 12.6 12.6 11.9 13.1 
3.6 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 
8 9 9 8 9 9 9 
1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 
9 9 8 9 9 8 9 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Weeks of unemployment 


Mean duration in We@KS ..........ccsesesessseseeeneseseeee 
Median duration in weeks 


rs [8 


11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Alabama 
Alaska .... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ....... 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Idaho .. 
Illinois . 
Indiana 


Kentucky _ 


Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan ........ 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi . 


Apr. Apr. Apr. ; 
State 1986 1987 State 1986 ie 
9.6 8.2 Montana 9.1 72 
12.2 11:5 Nebraska 51 4.7 
6.8 7.0 Nevada ....... 6.1 5.8 
8.6 8.0 New Hampshire 2.9 2.3 
6.7 5.8 
New Jersey 4.7 3.8 
7.6 8.9 New Mexico 9.2 8.8 
3.7 ae New York ........ 6.7 4.8 
45 2.9 North Carolina .. 5.1 4.3 
7.6 6.9 NONE Dakota feccrncssosescssvicsevessosscassccnsesevdoyerrvne 7.3 5.3 
5.4 5.2 
TO: Seasccauescceseacsecscssonsuntseevearsosscseesssvesscreocvcicess 7.9 7.1 
5.8 5.1 Oklahoma ... Seo 8.0 7.8 
5.3 4.0 OFeQON .......+.-0000 9.1 6.1 
9.3 9.3 Pennsylvania . 3 7.0 5.4 
8.2 8.2 FROGS ISIANG Crecatecssssiscestssveyeccsncstaqpercersetercersee 4.2 4.3 
6.7 6.2 
SOUtH Carolina t: ssscaswcrecssescsosseveraccvescersyousecneore 6.2 6.0 
Wade 4.6 South Dakota 4.4 3:7 
§.5 4.5 Tennessee .... 8.1 6.9 
9.3 9.6 || Texas ...... 8.2 8.3 
12.7 12.0 6.1 6.7 
6.3 5.3 
WOTIMOME erasincsisacanersconayrivestees<cobrossccsateosviendsvea 5.8 4.4 
4.4 44 Virginia ....... 5.1 47 
3.8 3.9 Washington ... 8.4 8.3 
9.1 8.5 West Virginia . 12.2 10.0 
5.9 4.9 CWISGOMBSIIN: stcrscrovessasscassttivevesdesesvenscdeelcrattesrnssnore 7.6 6.1 
11.4 9.3 
5.8 6.0 WIYOMMINQE, . SicceceteverccnsstretesetsaccessbensSasesceuvecavese 9.7 9.1 


PAISSOUNN cS soap cccccgrect ecetenstsascassccgevonpes¥ecancyscctzes 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data 
published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the 


12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


Apr. 1986 Mar. 1987 | Apr. 1987° 


(In thousands) 


State Apr. 1986 Mar. 1987 
MALE ELETAEA ices uscstu esx neseposvnsencnaskgtsabscsvonspavechieeddecs 1,462.6 1,465.8 
Alaska .... 218.1 206.1 
Arizona ... 1,339.8 1,378.0 
WAS IP IRS casi cosicci cen sth sain a ineosons si chuianstndeeieesSiNiianes 811.8 823.7 
MEANT OUTED tase cachet ekep teeta sc asceuet Sadistvbastuciysancapnuseeess 11,189.7 11,498.6 
RMON MNO i cc asiga as sotacapivncuseci=2ebesidasnecens(ecsteaedinns 1,404.6 1,396.7 
Connecticut 1,594.5 1,625.1 
Delaware ............... 297.7 309.2 
District of Columbia . 635.8 644.2 
Florida 4,577.1 4,798.1 
Georgia 2,652.1 2,735.6 
PRQWEE sce cpocacestnncsensavonnss 433.8 450.5 
Idaho .. 330.7 333.6 
Ilinois . 4,754.4 4,797.2 
Indiana 2,211.0 2,257.2 
WOWWER ree seseate coe a coessagtantsatcsesevoncatdacsdeseweses 1,076.2 1,091.3 
Kansas ... 981.6 988.6 
Kentucky 1,275,1 1,288.3 
Louisiana 1,533.8 1,487.7 
WAU terete dessseca-deesdbncessnssnsocea 464.4 477.4 
Maryland 1,931.9 1,971.6 
Massachusetts . 2,968.8 3,008.0 
Michigan ...........:.s.ssseeee 3,621.5 3,644.6 
Minnesota .........:.:::ec0 1,870.3 1,890.6 
Mississippi . 846.9 855.0 
Missouri .. 2,129.5 2,125.5 
MOMMA cues cis oceccossescastsosesasesessucscsecesssscssnedearesnce 273.2 272.2 
P = preliminary 


database. 


Apr. 1987? State 
ae |i 
4 ABOLF | Nebraska ..5...0....cceccsssscvsssessenccsssvescsssacacsossnsere 649.4 
210.4] Nevada ......... me 460.7 
1,376.9} New Hampshire .........cccccccseseseeeeeseseeeeeereenenenes 478.9 
832. 
11,541.6)] NEW J@rsey uc ccscsesssesrsesesesssesesenesessensensnenens 3,460.5 
New Mexico ........ §26.3 
1,399.3) New York...... 7,844.6 
1,642.0) North Carolina 2,713.8 
311.9]| North Dakota) ...0:..sccscscsccsssoscsescessorsesssnsrsccssres 247.3 
648.1 
4,797.5 ORO! aesvemccresendeacpestossicssere 4,446.7 
Oklahoma . 1,144.4 
2,751.0] Oregon ......... 1,046.6 
450.4)| Pennsylvania 4,772.6 
336.4|| Rhode Island ... 438.9 
4,827.2 
2,293.5}| South Carolia ........ssscecessssecceessensscseessneceeensees 1,338.0 
South Dakota .. 248.3 
1,100.9] Tennessee .. 1,911.1 
997.0)| Texas 6,631.9 
1,300.2)| Utah 630.6 
1,489.6 
486.4) Vermont 228.3 
Virginia ..... 2,528.4 
1,989.8] Washington . 1,757.1 
3,038.6| West Virginia .. 593.9 
3,687.1|| Wisconsin 1,994.0 
1,918.5 
860.9 Wyoming 199.2 
2,146.0} Puerto Rico .... 709.1 
274.3) Virgin Islands 37.4 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere 


because of the continual updating of the database. 


654.2 
485.0 
492.4 


3,506.9 
529.6 
7,961.2 
2,787.7 
245.1 


4,492.3 
1,124.4 
1,066.7 
4,805.6 

441.1 


1,365.1 
249.5 
1,978.1 
6,476.9 
635.7 


239.7 
2,591.3 
1,790.4 

590.7 
2,007.5 


185.4 
727.3 
38.4 


660.0 
492.1 
495.4 


3,550.1 
532.7 
8,030.8 
2,807.1 
248.6 


4,560.1 
1,127.5 
1,077.0 
4,878.3 

445.5 


1,379.2 
252.5 
1,994.1 
6,487.2 
638.3 


237.1 
2,616.1 
1,810.0 

597.1 
2,035.1 


186.4 
728.4 
38.3 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


99,610 | 99,323 | 99,601 
82,900 | 82,670 


(In thousands) 


Industry 


101,672 
84,658 


97,519 
81,125 


83,241 84,215 


24,859 | 24,681 | 24,628 24,620 pee mheed 
Mining 927 783 769 739 oo + 
583 457 444 419 
CONStHUCHION ....connnesesensnnsee 4,673 | 4,904 | 4,900 4,948 toe |e 
General building contractors ........ 1,253 | 1,293 | 1,293 1,291 ’ 
19,025 | 19,02¢ 
Manufacturing .............cc:ccssesesesesees 19,260 | 18,994 | 18,959 18,933 A 
Production WOrkeTS .........ccscsessseres 13,092 | 12,895 | 12,858 | 12,843 12,851 12,879 12,925 12,953 | 12,982 
Durable goods ................:csssee 11,244 | 11,218 | 11,199 11,181 11,174 11,176 ge B= 
Production workers .... 7,432 7,403 7,386 7,382 7,385 7,399 . 43% 
Lumber and wood products .......... 711 707 704 716 723 734 bon a. 
Furniture and fixtures ............s000 497 497 497 499 499 502 ton Ey 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 586 587 584 584 582 586 4 daa 
Primary metal industries ................ 753 747 745 732 733 739 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 4 
products; c-cn te eeers 2k... 275 280 278 260 260 266 272 275 
Fabricated metal products ........... 1,432 | 1,423 1,424 1,419 1,419 1,420 | 1,424 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,066 2,056 2,031 2,015 2,025 2,03C 
Electrical and electronic 
GQQUIDMENE sacvscscessssiseciadcistsveececsscsceed 2,123 2,099 2,124 2,118 2,099 2,088 2,076 
Transportation equipment se 2,015 2,013 2,004 2,015 2,022 2,011 2,01¢ 
Motor vehicles and equipment .... 865 865 848 857 854 843 84€ 
Instruments and related products 707 703 703 694 693 691 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Industries <.25 na. cicsssaancanids 363 359 366 36€ 
Nondurable goods .............:cssssssse- 7,741 7,847 
Production WOrKETS .......:-ssesssecsseesee 5,455 5,54 
Food and kindred products ........... 1,620 1,632 
Tobacco manufactures .. ' 59 59 57 
Textile mill products ..........sssscssseee: 704 726 
Apparel and other textile 
BWOCMICES terrence ceetecrrep ree corscare 1,106 | 1,101 1,108 
Paper and allied products ............. 674 674 
Printing and publishing .................. 1,455 1,500 
Chemicals and allied products ...... 1,023 | 1,023 1,022 | 1,022 
Petroleum and coal products ........ 169 164 164 164 
Rubber and misc. plastics 
PROCNIORG ivcscsscveedectteseonsaceprsteteanseises 790 787 807 809 811 
Leather and leather products ....... 149 148 150 150 
cfu enspaceencen 74,930 | 74,695 | 74,973 76,580 76,917 | 77,019 
5,244 5,142 5,237 §,333 5,347 §,352 
Transportation 3,041 3,024 3,029 3,112 3,123 3,129 
Communication and publi 
MUNG Fore csraner euch ess snseacesseghicsconeess 2,203 2,118 2,208 2,221 2,224 2,228 
Wholesale trade 5,735 5,712 5,735 5,766 5,776 5,774 
Durable goods 5 3,383 3,357 3,385 3,397 3,403 3,40€ 
Nondurable goods ‘ 2,351 2,355 2,350 ' 2,369 2,373 2,368 
Retall trade oon... eecccseseseseseeses 1 Ups 1 Kye 1 pon 18,136 18,207 | 18,222 
5 K ; f 2,380 2,392 2,390 
FOO StOs OO 50 ee cscscsesincscccvitttene 2,873 2,875 2,882 2,944 2,949 2,95€ 
Automotive dealers and service 
eek ee A ee a 1,943 | 1,937 | 1,943 1,979 1,977 | 1,982 
Eating and drinking places ............ 5,879 | 5,870 | 5,887 5,964 5,978 | 5,981 
Finance, insurance, and real 
BEE oan const sectgatcsonveet- sees 6,297 6,287 6,323 6,526 6,576 6,585 
Finance .......... 3,152 | 3,149| 3.167 3,256 3,276 | 3,28 
Insurance .. 1,945 1,939 1,952 2,022 2,038 2,035 
Real estate 1,200 1,199 1,204 1,248 1,262 1,266 
23,099 | 23,080 | 23,202 
4,781 | 4,770 | 4,798 ened me ane 
6,551 | 6533 | 6,563 6,773 6,819 | 6,84! 
"2eo0 | ‘2878 | ‘oere pt 70 ae 
3868 | 3,882 | 3.881 mee oe | 
5 F A A 3,941 3, 
9,923 9,893 9,857 10,095 10,125 10,149 | 10,18 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


average 1986 
Industry sh =a 
; 985 | 1986 | June | July | Aug. | Sept Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May? | June? 
acts AE 
PRIVATE SECTOR ...0....--.cscssssssssssssssessssosssessseens 34.9} 34.8] 34.7} 34.7] 34.7] 34.7) 34.7] 34.8) 346] 34.7) 349} 348) 34.7!) 349] 348 
MANUFACTURING 40.5 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.8 40.8 40.7 40.8 40.8 40.9 41.1 40.9 40.6 41.0 41.0 
Overtime hours 3,3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3:5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.7 
Durable goods 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.4 41.6 41.7 41.5 41.2 41.6 41.5 
DVIS IQUE S iatemcasccacistedssaciecovossessnescsossdcesanvavee 3.5 3.5 3.5 3:5 3.6 3.6 3.5 30) 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.9 3.8 
Lumber ANG) WOO PVOCUCES ais cesaccscsccecrctscesecsesesy 39.9} 40.3) 40.1 40.4; 40.2] 40.3) 40.4] 40.8) 40.6} 40.8) 41.3) 40.9} 406] 41.1) 40.8 
Furniture and fixtures .............. 39.4] 39.8] 39.7) 39.7) 39.9) 40.0) 39.9} 39.8) 39.9} 40.2) 40.2} 40.0) 39.1 39.8) 39.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products 41.9] 42.2) 42.1 42.1 42.3) 42.4| 42.3) 41.9] 42.2] 425] 428) 42.5) 41.9] 42.2) 42.2 
Primary metal industries 41.5} 41.9] 41.7) 41.4) 42.0} 42.1 42.3} 42.4] 425) 426) 426] 426) 423] 43.0) 43.2 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ........... 44.1 41.7) 41.4) 41.5] 41.7) 41.9] 42.4) 425) 426] 42.7) 423) 42.3) 42.4) 43.3) 43.7 
Fabricated metal products ...........ccccseseeseeeseseeeseee 41.3) 41.3) 41.1 41.1 41.3} 41.5] 41.3] 41.4) 41.2} 41.6) 41.6) 41.5) 41.2] 41.6) 41.4 
Machinery except electrical ............ccccccscseeeeseseees 41.5 41.6] 41.7) 41.3) 41.6) 41.7 41.7| 41.7 41.7| 42.0} 42.2) 42.0] 41.8) 42.2] 42.1 
Electrical and electronic equipment .... 40.6; 41.0) 40.9} 41.1 441 41.2) 41.0) 41.0) 41.0} 41.0] 41.1] 40.9) 406} 40.8) 40.9 
Transportation equipment .............. 42.6} 423) 42.3] 42.2} 424) 42.4) 42.1 42.2) 42.1 42.3) 42.5) 42.3) 41.9] 42.2) 42.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment ... 43.5] 42.6] 42.4] 42.5] 42.5) 42.7) 421) 424] 424) 429] 43.0) 429) 42.1 42.5) 42.4 
Instruments and related products .... 41.0] 41.0] 40.9) 40.7} 40.9} 40.7} 40.9) 41.1 414 41.2} 41.3) 41.3) 41.0] 41.5} 41.5 
Nondurable goods 39.6| 39.9} 39.8} 39.8} 40.0} 39.9] 39.9] 40.0] 40.0) 40.1] 403) 40.1) 39.7) 40.2) 403 
Overtime hours 3a 30 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.7 3.6 
Food and kindred products 40.0] 40.0] 39.9] 39.9] 40.2} 39.8] 39.8} 40.0] 39.8] 40.0] 40.1] 40.0) 39.8) 40.1) 40.2 
Textile mill products 39.7 41.1 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.6 41.6 42.0 42.1 41.4 42.0 42.1 
Apparel and other textile products 36.4} 36.7] 36.6] 366] 36.6] 86.8] 36.8] 36.9] 37.0} 37.0} 37.4) 37.0} 36.1] 37.0} 37.0 
Paper and allied products 43.1] 43.2) 431 43.2| 43.4] 42.9] 43.1] 43.2] 43.2] 43.4) 43.3) 43.0] 43.0] 43.5) 43.4 
Printing and publishing ................s:seccsseseseseseeeeeeees 37.8] 38.0| 38.0| 38.0] 38.0] 38.0] 38.0} 38.0] 38.0] 37.9) 38.1] 37.9] 37.7) 37.9] 382 
Chemicals and allied products .. w.| 41.9} 41.9] 41.8] 41.8] 42.0] 41.8) 42.0] 423) 42.1) 42.2) 42.2) 420) 422) 42.1] 42.0 
Petroleum and coal products ............:cccseeseseeneses 43.0) 43.8] 44.1) 43.7] 44.2] 43.5] 43.7] 43.8) 43.6] 44.6] 44.0] 44.1] 43.9) 443) 43.4 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 39.5| 39.2} 39.1) 39.2) 39.1] 39.1] 39.1) 39.2] 38.9] 39.0] 39.2} 39.0| 39.0) 39.1) 39.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE .......0000.....-secesceceeeeseseeeeseeeteenes 37.8| 37.7] 38.4| 38.3] 38.4] 38.2] 38.3] 383] 382} 383) 38.3) 38.1) 38.2) 383) 38.2 
BE TALE RADE iisiincovitnesecesssnstecassssveseasqegusscesseergeees 29.4) 29.2] 291] 29.2) 29.2} 29.1] 29.1] 29.2) 289] 29.0} 29.3) 29.3) 29.5) 29.4) 293 


PSR EU MAGES Doers aus ctet hose Zo sdean cp sansdsvcdedouusasncacopseure> 


® = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 


benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private n 


Current Labor Statistics: 


Employment Data 


industry 
Annual 1986 
average 
Industry = =a 3 

1985 | 1986 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

PRIVATE SECTOR | $8 57 $8.82 | $8.82 | $8.88 | $8.86 : 

* Seasonally adjusted - 8.78 | 8.82 | 8.86 | 8.84 ; 
DMINING onn..csscssssssssosscssssecossescccsssssscrsnessssssssssesssessasions 11.98 12.52 | 12.50 | 12.57 | 12.63 
CONSTRUCTION ..........scsesesscsessesseenennsnseessnsnsnsensnns 12.32 | 12.47 | 12.34 | 12.34 | 12.44 | 12.59 | 12.68 12.66 | 12.77 
MANUFACTURING .............s2ccccesecseeeeseeeeneneenenseeeseenens 954 | 9.73 | 9.71 | 9.74 | 9.68 | 9.73 | 9.72 | 9.78 9.85 
Durable QOOds .............ssessssesssesesneesneeessessnessneennenenens 10.10 | 10.29 | 10.26 | 10.26 | 10.22 | 10.29 | 10.27 | 10.33 10.40 
Lumber and wood products g.22| 8.33 | 8.40] 829| 833] 835 | 832] 8.35 8.32 
Furniture and fixtures ............... 7.17 | 7.46 | 7.47 | 7.45 | 7.50 | 7.55 | 7.53 | 7.55 7.65 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 9.84 | 10.05 | 10.04 | 10.06 | 10.07 | 10.11 | 10.10 | 10.14 | 10.17 
Primary metal industries ...........sscseeses 11.67 | 11.86 | 11.89 | 11.93 | 11.74 | 11.82 | 11.75 | 11.80 | 11.82 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 13.33 | 13.73 | 13.86 | 13.83 | 13.61 | 13.76 | 13.63 | 13.68 13.74 
Fabricated metal products ........s.:ssssssssseseeneesnesees 970 | 9.89 | 9.90] 9.86 | 9.82] 9.88 | 9.88 | 9.94 | 10.02 
Machinery, except electrical \ 10.59 | 10.59 | 10.61 | 10.58 | 10.62 | 10.67 
Electrical and electronic equipment .. 9.46 | 9.65 | 9.59 | 9.67 | 9.64] 9.70 | 9.67 | 9.73 9.82 
Transportation equipment ........ 12.71 | 12.81 | 12.72 | 12.73 | 12.70 | 12.82 | 12.62 | 12.88 | 12.96 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 13.39 | 13.45 | 13.33 | 13.33 | 13.29 | 13.42 | 13.42 | 13.44 | 1 3.56 
Instruments and related products . 9.17 | 9.47 | 9.40] 9.48 | 9.47] 9.54] 9.56] 9.63 | 9.65 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 730 | 7.54 | 7.53 | 7.57 | 7.51 | 7.58] 7.57 | 7.62 | 7.69 
Nondurable goods ............ dea ceesaruesieeter 8.71 | 894] 892] 9.00] 894] 896] 896 | 9.02 | 9.07 
Food and kindred products .........::secsessesesesenenness 8.57 | 8.74] 8.74| 8.76 | 866 | 865 | 869] 8.79] 8.88 
Tobacco manufactures .... 11.96 | 12.85 | 13.79 | 13.73 | 13.55 | 12.29 | 12.14 | 12.67 | 12.93 
Textile mill products ......... ais 6.70 | 693 | 6.86 | 688] 6.97] 7.02 | 7.02] 7.05} 7.10 
Apparel and other textile products | 5.73 | 5.84 | 583 | 5.79] 5.83] 5.91 | 5.87 | 5.87 | 5.90 
Paper and allied Products ..........secssscsesneesesneeneeses 10.83 | 14.18 | 11.17 | 11.83 | 11.19 | 11.23 | 11.25 | 11.27 | 11.34 
Printing and publishing 9.98 | 10.02 | 10.12 | 10.09 | 10.11 | 10.15 
Chemicals and allied products 12.05 | 11.99 | 12.03 | 12.08 | 12.17 | 12.20 
Petroleum and coal products os i 14.16 | 14.06 | 14.18 | 14.19 | 14.32 | 14.41 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 8.54 | 8.73 | 8.71 8.78 | 8.77 | 8.72 | 8.73 | 8.77 | 8.82 
Leather and leather products .........c:ccsscsesecseeeseeee 5.83 | 5.92 | 5.91 5.92 | 592] 595 | 595] 598] 5.98 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 11.40 | 11.70 | 11.63 | 11.67 | 11.67 | 11.77 | 11.77 | 11.90 | 11.90 
WHOLESALE TRADE 9.16 | 9.35 | 9.33 | 9.30] 9.32 | 9.37 | 9.36 | 9.47 | 9.47 
PRE SAUL PRA ES poate ccs cececencovcccccuncsarsaeroscncieshaccrasonnes 5.94 | 6.03 | 6.00 | 5.98 | 5.97] 6.06 | 6.06 | 6.08 | 6.07 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.94 | 835 | 837] 830] 834| 839] 839] 857] 848 
Oe See er EEE ES cece PD 7.90 | 8.16 | 8.10] 8.04| 8.04] 819] 823 | 833 | 8.32 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


onagricultural payrolls by 


1987 


$8.93 
8.96 


12.48 
12.61 


9.88 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
benchmark revision. 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


Annual average 
Industry 
| 1985 | 1986 | June July Aug. 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars sessoensnnunnnnnnenesesannnnetngsnesnsnnecegesssst $299.09 | $304.85 | $304.33 | $303.63 | $305.37 
Seasonally adjusted - - 303.63| 303.28] 304.32 
Constant (1977) GOllars: .........cscccecsscccssessssevnsssssees 170.42| 171.07) 170.97] 170.67) 171.36 
PUIG aor es rekcscoacicsacthcatreycatasccsvatestssuassovstossssonvievsiase 519.93] 524.97} 523.33) 517.09) 529.17 
CONSTRUCTION .0.....eececseceescssesessessecsecsnesneaeeneeneens 464.46] 466.38) 466.45] 471.39] 476.45 
MANUFACTURING 
MSRP ENTE CONUS cs ccoscateccsasnxcsecesvvrseacevesessissusiptaavtverecas 386.37} 396.01) 396.17] 391.55} 393.98 
Constant (1977) dollars .........sccscsescesseeeeseeeeeesesens 220.15] 222.23) 222.57) 220.10) 221.09 
Durable QOOdS ooo... cece eceeteneseseseeeeteneseaeeeees 416.12] 424.98] 424.76| 416.56] 420.04 
Lumber and wood products .. 327.98] 335.70] 342.72) 333.26] 338.20 
Furniture and fixtures ................ 282.50} 296.91} 297.31] 290.55] 300.75 
Stone, clay, and glass products 412.30} 424.11] 427.70] 426.54] 431.00 
Primary metal industries... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 484.31] 496.93] 497.00] 489.13] 487.21 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 547.86| 572.54) 577.96] 572.56) 560.73 
Fabricated metal products ...........cccccessseeseeseees 400.61] 408.46] 408.87) 399.33] 403.60 
Machinery, except electrical .........cccccssseseserenes 427.04| 440.54] 441.19] 431.01] 436.31 
Electrical and electronic equipmen' 384.08} 395.65) 392.23| 390.67] 394.28 
Transportation equipment ............. 541.45| 541.86] 538.06) 528.30) 528.32 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 582.47| 572.97) 567.86) 555.86) 550.21 
Instruments and related products 375.97| 388.27} 384.46] 380.15] 383.54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ...........cccccsseseseeeeeee 287.62| 298.58) 298.19] 293.72] 294.39 
Nondurable goods .................:cccecessesssestereesneneseseene 344.92| 356.71] 355.91) 355.50] 358.49 
Food and kindred products .. 342.80} 349.60] 349.60| 349.52] 351.60 
Tobacco manufactures ..... 444.91| 480.59} 525.40) 499.77) 490.51 
Textile mill products ...........c0 265.99] 284.82) 281.95) 276.58| 288.56 
Apparel and other textile products . 208.57| 214.33] 215.13] 210.18) 213.96 
Paper and allied products ...........cscscsesseseseseseseseees 466.77] 482.98] 481.43] 486.06] 483.41 
Printing and publishing ..............::c:csecsesseesesseeseesesnees 367.04| 379.62] 372.62) 376.25] 381.76 
Chemicals and allied products ............ccccesceeeees 484.36} 501.96} 500.71| 501.28] 499.98 
Petroleum and coal products ..........cccsececeseseseeeees 604.58] 621.08} 624.10] 621.62] 624.26 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTICS PFOGUCTS .........cscssececsesssecsoreessnensssasscnssssnss 350.99| 360.55] 358.85) 354.71) 361.32 
Leather and leather products . 216.88] 218.45) 222.22) 219.04) 217.86 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
BU SRAE NEES Ga coiecis ive cdaasopsnexaseaveuiacasness one seonvevernoscsanseaiitunn 450.30| 458.64| 458.22) 459.80] 459.80 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............::cscssssessssesteseseesesnenee 351.74] 359.04) 359.21| 358.05] 358.82 
RETAIL TRADE .....0.........:cccsccccssscesccsesersesesseseeeeseneees 174.64] 176.08] 177.00] 178.80} 178.50 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
MES AR Ue re gareen tty cred hve des ade cc bccclcasscasnesuvancenssvopscopoant= 289.02] 303.94} 305.51| 301.29] 304.41 
SERVICES ini eicccscstssccseosenssapsiiecessorssssansanenacccesnrpsssussnens 256.75| 265.20] 264.06| 263.71] 263.71 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


1986 1987 


= — 
Apr. | May? 
$308.63 | $308.29 | $310.76 


310.07] 309.18] 312.01 
169.48) 168.28) 169.17 


Daca Jan. 


$308.33 | $306.16 


305.86] 307.44 
171.87] 169.52 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 


June? 


$312.55 
311.81 


Ihe 


; 


$308.14 
308.33 
171.86 


$306.94 
304.67 
171.47 


$306.05 
306.05 
170.88 


$307.74 
309.91 
169.74 


527.09| 526.25| 520.40] 535.51) 538.05] 527.52] 522.92) 519.57) 526.61) 522.91 


484.72| 480.57| 462.09] 469.94] 467.98| 460.37| 470.87] 469.37) 486.75] 481.70 


398.93 
222.87 


395.60 
220.88 


400.98 
223.64 


408.78 
227.86 


401.47 
222.30 


401.47 
221.44 


402.87 
221.24 


398.75 
217.78 


403.27 
219.53 


406.07 


428.06 
340.68 
305.78 
434.73 
497.62 
575.17 
411.01 


424.15 
337.79 
304.97 
430.26 
493.50 
569.73 
408.04 


429.73 
337.34 
303.51 
423.85 
500.32 
580.03 
413.50 


439.92 
337.79 
314.42 
427.14 
508.26 
589.45 
422.84 


430.77 
331.63 
302.88 
421.04 
500.98 
575.88 
414.17 


431.19 
337.39 
299.41 
423.26 
503.01 
577.58 
413.59 


432.22 
337.00 
301.68 
425.46 
505.90 
581.92 
414.59 


427.03 
338.60 
294.10 
430.68 
508.30 
593.74 
408.18 


431.19 
346.10 
300.62 
437.25 
511.80 
595.88 
412.76 


434.51 
350.68 
302.12 
436.39 
516.57 
603.68 
417.25 


442.44 
400.61 
542.29 
570.35 


439.07 
396.47 
537.16 
562.30 
389.09 
301.29 


444.98 
402.82 
546.11 
568.51 
398.68 
305.56 


456.68 
413.42 
562.46 
595.28 
407.23 
309.14 


446.88 
404.42 
549.53 
585.30 
397.17 
303.76 


449.63 
402.46 
546.11 
577.37 
399.37 
301.06 


452.38 
402.46 
547.84 
582.77 
401.31 
301.04 


445.12 
395.75 
536.32 
566.82 
394.54 
297.60 


448.98 
399.10 
541.43 
571.27 
398.82 
302.24 


454.07 
401.64 
543.48 
574.60 
401.72 
303.02 


358.40 
347.60 
473.46 
292.03 
216.60 
484.88 


363.51 
353.36 
481.46 
294.69 
218.36 
489.12 


368.24 
357.86 
483.58 
299.62 
220.66 
500.09 


362.69 
354.22 
481.19 
293.94 
218.59 
488.68 


362.29 
351.05 
486.53 
295.78 
220.00 
484.18 


363.60 
352.74 
525.78 
299.04 
219.41 
483.48 


361.03 
351.74 
536.93 
291.21 
212.65 
486.64 


365.71 
359.30 
570.24 
298.75 
217.93 
493.19 


367.54 
358.99 
613.76 
303.16 
221.94 
495.19 


384.43 
504.94 
622.94 


387.21 
516.01 
630.08 


392.81 
519.72 
628.28 


381.26 
514.00 
645.45 


384.05 
514.04 
629.73 


386.46 
515.30 
636.55 


381.26 
519.06 
635.10 


384.16 
517.83 
636.55 


384.05 
515.30 
620.19 


362.30 
218.96 


365.71 
221.86 


373.09 
227.84 


367.33 
225.29 


364.79 
223.57 


365.20 
227.25 


360.74 
224.60 


366.86 
233.75 


370.82 
240.37 


460.21| 467.67| 465.29] 457.77| 465.27| 462.91] 463.27) 463.69] 471.99 


359.42| 363.65| 363.65] 361.57) 361.95] 361.19] 363.09] 366.53/ 367.10 


175.74| 176.32] 178.46] 172.35] 174.78] 175.71] 177.83] 178.44] 180.28 


305.40| 312.81] 309.52] 312.18] 318.50) 316.54] 316.17) 316.17/ 316.82 


266.65| 269.89] 269.57| 269.51] 273.13] 272.48] 271.32) 271.51] 272.86 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Mining! 
Construction . 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade’ 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate’ . 
Services 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant, 1977, dollars) . 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot 
be separated with sufficient precision. 

- Data not available. 


Not seasonally adjusted 


June Apr. May June 
1986 1987 1987° 1987° 


Seasonally adjusted 


May tine 
1987° 1987? 
172.8 172.7 173.1 
154.2 154.9 
174.3 174.7 
175.9 176.7 
160.1 160.1 
180.2 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” 
revision. 


for a description of the most recent benchmark 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span: 


- Data not available. spans. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are preliminary. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of See the “Definitions” in this section. See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of 
the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the the most recent benchmark revision. 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 1978 1985 


Noninstitutional population .............ccsssesesseseneeenenenes 163,541 | 166,460 | 169,349 | 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 179,912 | 182,293 


Labor force: 

Total (number) 106,559 | 108,544 | 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 117,167 | 119,540 
Percent of population 63.5 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.3 64.4 65.1 65.6 

Employed: 
TOtal (MUMDON) Riccsccccseosasscsicessecsaisasctectassopxerurant 97,679 | 100,421 | 100,907 | 102,042 | 101,194 H 108,856 | 111,303 
Percent of population .... 3 59.7 60.3 59.6 59.4 58.2 58.3 60.5 61.1 
Resident Armed Forces ............:csccsceseeeeeeees 1,631 1,597 1,604 1,645 1,668 1,676 1,706 1,706 

Civilian 
Total 98,824 99,303 | 100,397 99,526 | 100,834 107,150 | 109,597 


Agriculture ... 3,347 3,364 3,368 3,401 3,383 3,179 3,163 
Nonagricultural 95,477 95,938 97,030 103,971 | 106,434 
Unemployed: 


Total (number) 
Percent of labor force 


6,137 
5.8 


7,637 
7.0 


8,312 8,237 
re 6.9 


8,273 10,678 10,717 
7.5 : 


Not in labor force (MUMbEr) ..........eseseceeeseeteeeeeeee 59,900 60,806 61,460 62,839 62,744 62,752 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Industry 
Total employment 86,697 91,156 | 89,566 | 90,200 | 94,496 99,610 
Private sector 71,026 | 73,876 | 74,166 | 75,126 | 73,729 | 74,330 | 78,472 82,900 
Goods-producing 25,585 | 26,461 | 25,658 | 25,497 | 23,813 | 23,334 | 24,727 24,681 
Mining ........... 851 958 1,027 1,139 1,128 952 966 783 
Construction .| 4,229 4,463 4,346 4,188 3,905 3,948 4,383 4,904 
DAGISTACEUPLIVG) cassicsnivecenssesesacicocasdanbyaascactasscsanvansesbosveanagaaeansbe 20,505 | 21,040 | 20,285 | 20,170 | 18,781 18,434 | 19,378 18,994 
SEP VICE OMLICHINGD oss apcacat ascanisccanscacvasainvpuhiasebssnessucuatesneeamstatanes 61,113 | 63,363 | 64,748 | 65,659 | 65,753 | 66,866 | 69,769 74,930 
Transportation and public utilities | 4,923 5,136 5,146 5,165 5,082 4,954 5,159 5,244 
Wholesale trade... 4,969 5,204 5,275 5,358 5,278 5,268 5,555 5,735 
Retail trade 14,573 | 14,989 | 15,035 | 15,189 | 15,179 | 15,613 | 16,545 17,845 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 4,724 4,975 5,160 5,298 5,341 5,468 5,689 6,297 
Services 16,252 | 17,112 | 17,890 | 18,619 | 19,036 | 19,694 | 20,797 23,099 
GOVETTIMONE sscascascacsaprsaspenestoxezsacamnnseesicsarse eerie hess er 15,672 16,031 | 15,837 | 15,869 | 16,024 16,711 
FOGHAT: Ah ferrcaactnerenescesectuatinccteteneesuscctt\bassccanssssteuiae 2,753 2,773 2,866 2,772 2,739 2,774 2,807 2,899 
GRAS. issceccarecenascavgavssttestsvtastpoturemsavinnceosseaannsscnnraeeeltee 3,474 3,640 3,640 3,662 3,734 3,888 
LOCAL re cvisveaeto no Miascsshe aerate cagttantcnsmn scented 9,446 9,619 9,458 9,434 9,482 9,923 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


It 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 


payrolls, by industry 


ndustry 


| 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
i a 
Private sector 
Average weekly hours 35.8 35.7 35.3 35.2 34.8 35.0 35.2 34.9 34.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 5.69 6.16 6.66 7.25 7.68 8.02 8.32 8.57 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 203.70! 219.91) 235.10) 255.20) 267.26) 280.70] 292.86) 299.09) 304.85 


Mining 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Manufacturing 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Wholesale trade 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Retail trade 
Average weekly NOUrS .........scseseseseseseseseeseeee 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ... 


Services 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ... 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


1985 1986 1987 Percent change 


(June 1981 =100) 


RS QIWICOE Serena cocaors coli nnacazsasbenscannyaveesecnov .| 181.9 132.6 136.4 137.1 138.8 139.4 142.4 
Health services . 
Hospitals .............. 

Public administration ° 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. ended | ended 
Civilian Workers 2 ..........cccccccsssesestessstsessesneneseereneneecenentensnsersesenenees 125.5 | 426.4 128.4 129.2 130.6 131.5 133.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 127.3 128.3 130.7 131.6 133.1 134.2 136.0 : 
Blue-collar workers ... 122.2 123.1 124.4 124.9 126.2 126.8 127.8 : 
Service OCCUPATIONS .........csesssssscsecneesenneeneesnesnenntenesnssnnennes 127.8 128.0 130.9 131.8 133.1 133.7 135.4 0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 123.2 123.9 124.9 125.5 126.9 128.1 128.8 5 
Manufacturing ... 123.9 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.3 & 
Service-PrOdUCing .......s.sscsecsessessesneseneeneenens 126.9 127.9 130.7 131.5 132.9 133.7 135.6 . 
2 
0 
8 
Bi 


ak tk ot ot ot ot 


Nonmanufacturing ............. ee 126.2 127.2 129.7 130.6 131.9 132.8 134.6 
Private Industry WOrKEES ...............cccccsesnssrsenenensesnenenenenenenenne 124.2 125.2 126.8 127.5 128.9 129.9 130.8 1.0 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar WOrkKePs ..........:cccssescssssssssersssesseessesssnsnseceneaseeees 125.8 127.1 128.8 129.8 131.3 132.5 133.5 1.3 
Professional specialty and technical occupations - = == v = = _ 1.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations - - = = = <= = 1.8 
Sales Occupations sn.c.aicreomasncctrrrecaconstiateretntny - - - - - - - 14 
Administrative support occupations, including 
clerical - - - - - = 2 1.1 
Blue-collar w a 121.9 122.8 124.0 124.4 125.7 126.3 127.2 5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupation .. - - - - = = is 5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors - - - - = = = 5 
Transportation and material moving occupations - - = = = = = 5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers .... - - - - = = = 3 
SOrvice OCCUPALIONS ............-crscsceressssnsorsersesescssracseenesessensssees 126.3 126.5 128.8 129.5 130.9 131.1 132.3 9 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 123.8 124.6 125.3 126.7 127.8 128.6 5 
Construction ...... - - - - - - 9 
Manufacturing 124.6 125.5 126.0 127.7 128.7 129.3 5 

Durables ....... - - - - - - - 3 
Nondurables ..... 3 - - - - - - - 8 

Service-producing ..... | 125.2 126.4 128.7 129.4 130.8 131.6 132.7 1.3 

Transportation and public utilities . - - - - - - - 9 
Transportation .......sccscsesecesesesess . - - - - - - - 1.0 
Public utilities ............scccceseseee is - - - - - - - 9 

Wholesale and retail trade - - - - - - - 8 
Wholesale trade ......... - - - - - - - se 
Retail trade - - - - - - - 6 

Finance, insurance, and real estate . - - - - - - - 2.6 

- - - - - - - 1.5 
- - - - - - - 1.3 
- - - - - - - | 
INGTRATMMCTMUNS siiccsccsstssnsssshcccssessecacnsasesecsvoseencadnsspssuppstaasns 124.4 125.6 127.6 128.4 129.7 130.6 131.7 1.3 
State and local government WOrkel. ...........:cccccececeeeeseeeees 131.7 132.0 136.5 137.5 138.9 139.7 143.6 8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 132.5 132.9 137.6 138.6 140.0 140.5 145.0 8 
Blue-collar workers ..... 128.1 128.5 131.9 132.7 134.7 136.3 138.5 9 
Workers, by industry division: 
ORCS sare sere ssiieia cans atasuedvscchasavensannncvhtiierav; serncavesuivacsanissies 132.8 133.2 137.9 139.1 140.4 140.8 145.5 5 
Hospitals and other services* | 131.1 131.5 134.1 135.2 136.8 137.9 139.4 1.0 
Health services ...........0 - - - - - - - 8 
\ 133.4 133.7 139.1 140.3 141.5 141.7 147.6 3 
134.4 134.6 140.9 142.0 143.0 143.2 149.4 AL 
130.1 130.3 134.2 134.8 136.8 138.0 140.6 1.8 
i Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 3 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) - Data not available. 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 =100) 


Series 


Percent change 


Civilian workers ' .... 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers ..... 
Service occupations ... 


Workers, by industry division 
Goods-producing 
Manufacturing .. 
Service-producing . 
Services ............ 
Health services 
Hospitals ... 
Public administration 
Nonmanufacturing 


Private industry workers 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrke@Irs ........ccccceeseessssesneessssssesesaseraeneseeenees 


Professional specialty and technical occupations .. 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations 
Sales occupations .... es 
Administrative support occupations, including 
CHOICE ee cececctctsvesssateososcxacosspecurceycocecvaspesapsbnansiccnyacsgissavesster 


Blue-Collar WOrKOMS ........cscscssessssssssessscossesssssesensscecesernnneenens 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
OCCUPATIONS aoa senensnecesnsnsescuenynsensessvorsassanssunearasdeeaedsspexeneane 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 4 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
laborers pase 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Construction ..... 
Manufacturing .......... 

Durables 
Nondurables 
Service-producing ......... 
Transportation and pub 
Transportation i 
Public utilities Fess 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade ............+ 
Retail trade ...........sesccccsseseeees 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .. 
Services 
Health services ...... a 
[i (0) 9) ¢- |e 


lic utilities 


NOmmManufacturiing ..........ccccessscesssssssessesseecseesessseentensersnsessees 


State and local government Workels .............:::c::sseesee 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar WOrkePs .......ccccscccereeeeeres 
Workers, by industry division 
Services 
Hospitals and other services ° 
Health services ........0 
NSCHIOONG scossces cops -cdesssnerFavosvoss 
Elementary and secondary 
Public administration ? 


1 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


132.8 1.0 3.5 
136.6 ee 41 
126.2 5 2.3 
134.2 U5) 3.4 
127.8 6 2.7 
128.7 6 raYf 
135.8 1.2 3.9 
142.7 V1 46 
- 1.3 5.0 
- 1.2 - 
140.5 1.7 5.0 
134.5 1.1 3.8 
130.8 1.0 3.2 
134.6 1.4 3.9 
138.4 1.5 43 
135.6 1.6 3.9 
126.7 1.4 3.5 
134.3 1.2 3.6 
125.6 4 2.0 
127.9 4 2.1 
125.5 5 2.4 
120.5 3 2.1 
121.9 4 1.6 
131.4 1.0 2.7 
127.5 6 2.7 
121.7 cil 2.9 
128.7 6 2.7 
127.7 4 2.3 
130.5 9 3.5 
133.4 1.4 3.4 
128.1 5 1.4 
- 3 4 
= oh 2.7 
127.9 8 2.7 
134.8 1.3 3.9 
125.2 6 2.2 
133.5 WY) 5.5 
141.8 1.6 41 
= 1.4 5.2 
- 1.3 = 
131.9 1.2 3.3 
142.5 8 5.2 
143.9 8 5.3 
136.3 9 45 
143.9 4 §.2 
9 4.7 
Xf 41 
3 5.4 
A 
7 


3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
- Data not available. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981 =100) 


Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


ing .. 
Service-producing . 
Manufacturing ....... 
Nonmanufacturing 


NOMUNION .....s0acsssssscssssssesnecsassssesscssoosensostecsscnonsenenusneenonsscnssasoonsvens 
Goods-producing .. 
Service-producing . 
Manufacturing ....... 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region ' 
Northeast 


Midwest (formerly North Central) .... 
WBE Srecccscorsteseavcvascareusccestccoroncataabasossersrseasescesrsseorerexeveoasusasaaassstabons 


Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status ' 


Goods-producing . 
Service-producing 
Manufacturing ...... 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion 
Goods-producing . 
Service-producing 
Manufacturing ...... 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region 
Northeast me 


Midwest (formerly North Central) 
West 


Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 


; ' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the 


Mar. 


124.8 
123.6 
126.7 
124.2 
125.3 


123.8 
122.4 
124.7 
123.6 
123.9 


125.1 
124.2 
122.0 
126.8 


124.7 
121.4 


121.7 
120.0 
124.2 
120.4 
122.8 


122.1 
120.2 
123.1 
121.5 
122.3 


123.0 
122.3 
119.6 
124.0 


Percent change 


12 
months 
ended 


June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Mar. 1987 
] a's 
125.5 126.5 127.1 128.4 128.7 129.4 129.8 130.5 0.5 1.6 
123.9 124.6 125.2 126.4 126.7 127.3 127.5 128.0 4 1.3 
128.0 129.5 130.2 131.6 131.9 132.8 133.4 134.4 ah 2.1 
124.2 125.0 125.5 127.0 126.9 127.5 127.9 128.0 A 8 
126.6 127.8 128.6 129.7 130.4 131.2 131.5 132.6 8 2.2 
125.0 126.8 127.5 129.0 130.2 131.2 132.1 133.6 1.1 3.6 
123.5 124.4 125.1 126.7 128.2 129.1 130.0 130.8 6 3.2 
125.8 128.3 129.0 130.4 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.3 1.4 3.8 
124.8 125.7 126.3 128.1 129.7 130.4 131.4 132.2 6 3.2 
125.1 127.3 128.1 129.5 130.4 131.6 132.5 134.3 1.4 3.7 
126.4 128.8 129.9 131.6 133.3 134.2 135.2 137.4 1.6 4.4 
125.2 126.5 127.2 128.7 129.6 130.7 131.4 132.1 6 2.6 
122.7 124.2 124.6 125.9 126.2 127.3 128.1 129.1 8 2.5 
127.9 129.1 129.8 130.8 131.6 132.1 132.8 134.1 1.0 2.5 
125.7 127.3 128.1 129.5 130.5 131.4 132.2 133.5 1.0 3.1 
122.5 123.9 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.2 127.9 129.0 9 2.8 
123.0 124.1 124.7 125.6 126.1 126.9 127.2 127.7 4 1.7 
121.3 122.2 122.7 123.4 124.1 124.5 124.8 125.0 2 1.3 
125.7 127.1 127.8 129.0 129.3 130.5 130.9 131.7 6 2.1 
121.7 122.8 123.3 124.2 124.6 125.0 125.5 125.6 dil 1.41 
124.1 125.3 125.9 126.9 127.4 128.5 128.7 129.5 6 2.0 
123.4 125.2 125.9 127.3 128.5 129.4 130.3 131.8 1.2 3.5 
121.4 122.3 123.0 124.5 126.1 127.0 127.8 128.8 8 3.5 
124.4 126.9 127.7 128.9 129.9 130.8 131.7 133.6 1.4 3.6 
122.8 123.7 124.4 126.1 127.7 128.5 129.5 130.6 8 3.6 
123.6 125.9 126.6 127.8 128.9 129.8 130.6 132.4 1.4 3.6 
124.6 126.8 128.1 129.2 131.3 132.3 133.1 135.4 Ww 48 
123.4 124.8 125.4 126.8 127.8 128.8 129.4 130.1 2.6 
121.1 122.5 122.9 124.2 2.6 
125.1 126.6 127.1 128.1 2.4 


Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
Employment Cost Index,”” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 


industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average Quarterly average 
Measure | 1986 1987 
——— 
IV | 1) Mt IV Pp 
Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, 2 settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 
EWStYGOEFIOF COMWECT Fic cisincesnseseccetevcsescsswisveccasvesdeoss 2.6 1.1 3.6 2.0 2.0 0.6 0.7 0.7 2.7 Ait, 
Annual rate over life of Contract ...........ccccseseseseees 2.7 1.6 3.4 3.0 1.4 1.2 1.6 1.2 2.4 2.4 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 
workers or more: 
FinSthyeariGhi Contract Peis. diehitesccccSscesciesessnscesveedsoer 2.3 1.2 2.5 2.0 2.1 8 1.3 8 2.0 9 
Annual rate over life of Contract ........cccseseseenees 2.7 1.8 2.8 3.1 1.9 1.5 2.0 1.5 24 7 
Effective adjustments: 
Total effective wage adjustment >... ees 3.3 2.3 ; : ; ; ee 5 5 4 
From settlements reached in period 7 5 4.0 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee $ Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. ed Between -0.05 and 0.05 percent. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in ~P = preliminary. 


compensation or wages. 


26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Measure 


Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 


All industries 
First year Of COMtACE ..........ssssssscessessssssssccscsecsssssenssnesnsenessnenssscnseneenesees 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses ... 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Manufacturing 
First year Of COMtACE ...........sssssssesesesnsssssessesnesseenesnssnssusenesnnescencenveneensenes 
Contracts with COLA Clause .....c:..ccscsscessscsssssssssssssssscesssonensneenssorseste 
Contracts without COLA clauses 4 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses ..........:sccsesseseeeees 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year of contract 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract .............+ 
Contracts with COLA clauses ..... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Construction 
First year Of COMPACT ........ssesscsescsessnecsseessnsennecsnnecssesenessnnessnscesecsanessnecsnaaes 
Contracts with COLA Clauses ...........::sccsseseeeseessseseseesesstsnsnes 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract ... 
Contracts with COLA clauses ............ 
Contracts without COLA ClaUSES .........-.csssesesesesscsssenessssenensneneananes 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. P = preliminary. 


+ = 
NN 
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27. Average effective wage adjustments, 


private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 


workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 


Totelll ccccsccsoscerssccosscocncsescovcsssoscocssassnsssossnepncssenvecenssossaccusascnovessdsuensssnontasnesseasenss : ‘ 
From settlements reached in period ............++ eyerasnnenes 9 yf 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 1 . Vs 1 


From cost-of-living-adjustMents ClAUSES ........s--sesssenesnesessnessnssensenennes 


For workers receiving changes: 

UO teal ee neers cas icacaitccsctas ccssetheicnasnepraschassuavsscessovcrcsechraxscssausscabussssnacensanssvana 4.3 
From settlements reached in period ........... 5 H 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living-adjuStMents CAUSES ........-sesseesseeseeserensecsssnsessensenne 


P = preliminary. 


1 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


5 
1.8 1.5 
ar oF 
3.8 2.4 
1.2 
3.7 


28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


Measure 
1984 | 1985 1986 
Specified adjustments: 

Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 

First year of contract 5.2 4.2 6.2 
Annual rate over life Of COMBPAC ou... sscscceesesstetstssseeeteteseeneesseenneneneeeneneres . 5.4 5.1 6.0 

Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 

First year Of COMtCACE .......cesssecssecsseccssccsessssessssscssesssscssscesnsesnscenscenscenecsnnecsuecsuessnessarsonssnsssssesnscsascsncenscsancanecsnncnnennacanagunennncanateass 48 4.6 ae 
Annual rate over life Of COMtrACt ......cecssesesecesessesescseseseecstsnsnenssssesesessssesseeensnesesesesesensnenensnensnssauecesnsnerscssasneasecataenenensnenesananens 5.1 5.4 §.7 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment 2 ...........sssscssesssessssesssesssesssessssecsuecsnecssscensccssessecsneccnesnrennssnnsnsessnsssnsonssonsesncsssesnscaucenecanecsnesnens 5.0 57 5.5 
From settlements reached in period .... 1.9 41 2.4 
Deferred from settlements reached in e 3.1 1.6 3.0 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses (‘) (*) (*) 
1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 

benefits when contract is negotiated. 3 Because of rounding, total may not equal sum of parts. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases, and no changes in * Less than 0.05 percent. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period .............ccece0e 54 
In effect during period 


Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
323.9 


584.1 


Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) .............0+ 7,079.0) 11,861.0 1,225.6 
Percent of estimated working "88, ya erie 
HHO NG sevscsess svncteinedascussdacvadsptaheals .03 .06 05 


: Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total pp. 54-56. 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An expla- 
nation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found P = preliminary 


in “Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, 


1,873.6 


04 


241 


30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Series 


Annual 
average 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 


Cereals and bakery products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 
Dairy products .................... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets 
Fats and oils ...........0.0.. 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods . 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 


BA CONSSHNGD esas han cas coea tes baee cect cases hs csstsocdcoteseossbeaathctinsaccencohevassasesShesniedave 
Shelter .... 
Renters’ costs 
Rent, residential ............. 
Other renters’ costs ...... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) ... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) 
Household insurance (12/82=100) .. 
Maintenance and repairs ................... 
Maintenance and repair services .. 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 
Fuel and other utilities 
FAMOUS Bec Sera tasssss cde ttte cas sscte-sabtoceeen 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity 
Other utilities and public services .... 
Household furnishings and operations 
Housefurnishings 


Housekeeping SUPPHieS ..............:.cssesessssssesessesssssescsssesssssessssseesenes 
FHOUSOKEODING SENVICES. <a cccussscvcesvecacececenstsssesssssndasarnsisucesecoetaseeecsoes 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities 
Men’s and boys’ apparel .... 
Women’s and girls’ apparel ... 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 
FFOOLWEAN Neos tresccrevesosseperaneatvevess 
Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services 


Transportation 
Private transportation 


WIQWIG/GFICIOS octicr cs 2atststesescvevecevstatetsesesptobactverdtucsvasasabcestocadstianciece 


New cars .. 
Used cars ... 
Motor fuel ... 

Gasoline 
Maintenance and repair .. 
Other private transportation 

Other private transportation commodities .. 

Other private transportation services ... 

Public transportation 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 

Professional services 
Hospital and related services 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities . 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products 
GSISOMENM CANE Srtescete-vcszccssesszeccessossvosaycacvane ss 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances .. 
Personal care services 
Personal and educational expens: 
School books and supplies 
Personal and educational services 


See footnotes at end of table. 


433.7 


457.8 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 
service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 
re 
average 
Jan. | Feb. 
Fos | | | [one oe 


Commodities less food and beverages . 
Nondurables less food and beverages .. 


Rent of shelter (12/82= 100) 
Household services less rent of’ shelter (12/82=100) . 


All items less homeowners’ costs (12/82= dicks 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food .. 
Nondurables less food ................ 


All items less food and energy .. 
Commodities less food and energy ... 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00 
1957-59=$1.00 .... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 
All items (1957-59= 100) .. 


Homeowners’ costs (12/84 — 100) Rricidie 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/84= 100) ... 

Maintenance and repairs ................:0. 


Fuel and other utilities 


Housefurnishings 
Housekeeping supplies . 
Housek 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 


service group; and CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, all items 


(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 


average 


[os 


Series 


Apparel COMMOAItICS ..........ccccssscssescssseesssecssseessusessneeeeese 
Men's and boys’ apparel 
Women's and girls’ apparel . 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .. 
Footwear 


New vehicles ... 
New cars .... 
Used cars . 
Motor fuel . 

Gasoline 
Maintenance and repair ................... 
Other private transportation ................ 

Other private transportation commodities . 

Other private Ne aa services 


MMS MU CARTS oes edie acer Pics vox sash ooeeescasicusosccnoososicssocssdsnsasacedbertoceseacousecss 
Medical care commodities .. 
Medical care services ...... 

Professional services .... 
Hospital and related services 


Reet IMA MRMNWEN YE et Soc asernc ac cces ous cae soassvascssvcpvaashsnvshcssiankoussssessbspusonsassndsones 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services 

Personal care 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances . 
Personal Care S@PViICES ............ceccessesseeseenees 

Personal and educational expenses . 
School books and supplies 
Personal and educational services ...... 


Commodities less food and beverages ... 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel COMMOGMIIES 0.0.0.0... :csceeessececeseessesescees 


Durables 


Household services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Transportation services 
Medical care services ... 


All items less shelter .. oan 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84— 100) .. 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food . 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel . 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Services less medical care . 
ENON QY) veces cde csbasoncecsssccesoes 


All items less food and energy 
Commodities less food and energy 


1957-59= 


1987 
202.1 


204.3 
184.4 
336.3 
220.0 
213.9 
341.6 


313.9 
307.4 
229.0 
229.5 
371.7 
298.7 
298.3 
377.9 
312.1 
202.6 
344.1 
428.9 


454.9 
286.2 
492.1 
413.3 
246.5 


276.0 
264.7 
296.6 


356.0 
370.0 
294.7 
293.6 
296.2 
455.5 
410.1 
467.8 


332.3 
290.7 
322.1 
269.9 
273.7 
202.1 
315.0 
266.8 


407.3 
113.0 
102.4 
363.2 
492.1 
339.4 


331.3 
312.8 
105.5 
326.2 
268.5 
270.4 
303.9 
299.2 
109.5 
396.1 
360.8 
331.9 
330.9 
266.6 
328.9 
406.5 


30.1 
25.9 


U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity or 


May 


201.2 
205.7 
181.8 
334.7 
221.3 
213.1 
343.3 


315.5 
309.1 
229.5 
230.3 
378.7 
301.2 
300.7 
378.1 
312.9 
204.0 
344.6 
428.9 


456.6 
288.2 
493.6 
414.7 
247.4 


276.9 
265.9 
297.2 


356.9 
370.5 
296.4 
294.9 
298.4 
456.1 
410.5 
468.5 


333.4 
291.6 
323.5 
270.6 
274.2 
201.2 
316.5 
267.8 


408.8 
113.4 
103.2 
363.5 
493.6 
340.3 


332.3 
313.9 
105.9 
327.3 
269.2 
270.8 
305.3 
300.1 
109.9 
397.5 
364.9 
332.8 
331.6 
267.1 
331.2 
407.5 


30.0 
25.8 


June 


197.5 
204.0 
175.8 
324.2 
219.4 
217.0 
343.8 


317.9 
311.7 
229.9 
230.9 
383.0 
307.6 
307.2 
378.3 
314.7 
204.4 
346.9 
426.9 


459.3 
290.5 
496.2 
417.5 
248.2 


277.0 
265.9 
297.4 


357.8 
372.3 
296.4 
294.8 
298.8 
457.3 
410.6 
469.8 


334.9 
292.4 
325.0 
270.9 
274.1 
197.5 
319.5 
268.5 


411.4 
113.5 
105.7 
364.7 
496.2 
340.9 


333.7 
315.6 
106.4 
328.8 
269.5 
270.9 
307.9 
300.9 
111.1 
400.1 
378.6 
333.2 
331.8 
266.7 
337.7 
408.2 


29.9 
25.7 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
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(1967=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Area! 


U.S. City AVEFAGE «2... 


Region and area size® 

Northeast urban ........ccsesccseeeee 
Size A - More than 

Hh EKO Yao ctrcvegeescuasecvenccercorian 
Size B - 500,000 to 

POO O00 ee cceas ctessessesdereesacecate> 
Size C - 50,000 to 

BOO000 5 csercauerareccesciscetnaveoeeatie 
North Central urban ............ 
Size A - More than 

1,200,000 oossssusdesesasteccceriunoesstes 
Size B - 360,000 to 

AOU DOO) cea ceedentcessevoeisunsnssssvens 


MSOC, 00O feccereetarienistcisshscvareneseiee 
Size D - Nonmetro- 

politan (less 
than 50,0000 


Size A - More than 

1,200: O00 ie ssscateccscsiecsssescscesasne 
Size B - 450,000 to 

POO; O00 Seer ctracstccesosccseanssarsave 
Size C - 50,000 to 

450,000 | crcapetatsesczattattcnareecense- 
Size D - Nonmetro- 


politan (less 
than 50,000) 
West urban 
Size A - More than 


Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL- 

Northwestern IN oo... 
Los Angeles-Long 

Beach, Anaheim, CA ............. 
New York, NY- 

Northeastern Ng ......cccsesesesese 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ ..........0.0+ 
San Francisco- 

Oakland, CA .........-esssesesesnsseees 


Baltimore, MD 
Boston, MA ..... 
Cleveland, OH . 
Miami, FL ..... 
St. Louis, MO: thas 
Washington, DC-MD-VA ........... 


Dallas-Ft. Worth, TX «0... 
Detroit, MI ........... 

Houston, TX ... 
Pittsburgh, PA 


August 1987 e@ 


Ft eet ey ee, ee 


4 opt Ha eS eee =..2 = =)= << e 


a oe a a 


NmNNY 


12/77 


12/77 


12/77 


12/77 
12/77 


12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 
12/77 


12/77 
12/77 


June 


327.9 


174.2 


171.8 


175.2 


183.4 
176.1 


180.3 
174.1 
170.7 
171.3 
176.3 
176.8 
178.5 
174.5 
173.9 
178.7 
181.8 
178.3 


171.6 


177.0 
174.7 
173.4 


344.7 
321.0 
333.3 
328.6 


Current Labor Statistics: 


July 


328.0 


All Urban Consumers 


Feb. 


334.4 


179.0 
176.8 
179.1 


187.4 
178.5 


182.5 
177.2 
173.6 
172.9 
179.5 
179.4 
181.7 
178.5 
177.3 
182.0 
185.3 
180.6 
174.8 
101.1 
180.1 


178.2 
176.4 


347.8 
327.6 
334.9 
335.2 


Mar. 


1 Area is the Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA), exclu- 
sive of farms and military. Area definitions are those established by the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget in 1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Sa- 
lem, MA-NH Area (excludes Monroe County); and Milwaukee, WI Area (in- 
cludes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include revisions made 


since 1983. 


2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 


M - Every month. 


1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


Apr. 


337.7 


181.0 
178.8 
182.3 


188.9 
180.4 


184.0 
179.5 
176.1 
174.6 
180.9 
181.5 
183.0 
179.2 
178.0 
183.8 
187.2 
182.7 
175.8 
102.2 
182.1 


179.6 
177.4 


351.8 
330.5 
341.1 
338.2 


3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 


Price Data 


1986 , 1987 


June 


340.1 


182.4 
180.5 
182.0 


189.7 
182.4 


186.6 
180.2 
177.8 
176.1 
182.1 
182.6 
183.7 
180.8 
179.1 
184.5 
187.9 
183.9 
176.4 
103.0 
182.7 


181.0 
178.8 


354.1 
330.2 
341.5 
338.9 


337.4 
310.2 
330.9 
308.3 


- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI pro- 
gram. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, it 
has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 


for use in escalator clauses. 


322.9 


Urban Wage Earners 


341.1 
316.5 
333.0 
314.2 


1987 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index all items and major groups 


Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
na Paper cath ad ouyep easy cas crssavidgoasepaierevecevssauvapsavicagetse 
Food and beverages: 
Index 


Percent change 
Apparel and upkeep: 
NS NMON ie cercuctetahe Me tvaess suas cfks cectctessscatncassseaPeveunasspnstyctoesyanVesesnachs 
Percent change 
Transportation: 
Index 
Percent change 
Medical care: 
MMM even cpeccdcBue tk svac cnc qnnsiia cis supcash igictsansussssests s2itazesnsdsesss 
Percent change 
Entertainment: 
VMAS feos cae octecevstvnves ovsevessceualucievovevnessthvabtatveecoseesesvensavntecasssssiie 
Percent change ........ te 
Other goods and services: 
Index 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WPMD Neer ere car tats ntect cesses <cxecdinensnersvsvratanatduntacernzeraseasvaieesceaperets 
Percent change . 


1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
195.4 217.4 246.8 272.4 289.1 
Tal. 11.3 13.5 10.4 6.1 
206.3 228.5 248.0 267.3 278.2 
9.7 10.8 8.5 7.8 41 
202.8 227.6 263.3 293.5 314.7 
8.7 12.2 15.7 11.5 7.2 
159.6 166.6 178.4 186.9 191.8 
3.5 4.4 tei 4.8 2.6 
185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 
4.7 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 
219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 
8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 11.6 
176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 235.8 
5.3 6.7 8.9 7.8 6.5 
183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 259.9 
6.4 7.3 9.0 9.9 10.3 
195.3 217.7 247.0 272.3 288.6 
7.6 11.5° 13.5 10.2 6.0 


1983 1984 1985 
298.4 311.1 322.2 
3.2 4.3 3.6 
284.4 295.1 302.0 
2.2 3.8 2.3 
323.1 336.5 349.9 
2.7 41 4.0 
196.5 200.2 206.0 
2.5 1.9 2.9 
298.4 311.7 319.9 
2.4 4.5 2.6 
357.3 379.5 403.1 
8.7 6.2 6.2 
246.0 255.1 265.0 
4.3 3.7 3.9 
288.3 307.7 326.6 
10.9 6.7 6.1 
297.4 307.6 318.5 
3.0 3.4 3.5 


323.4 
1.5 
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33. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


ris [oe | ay [we [om | om [mm | oe | om 


287.6 


(1967 = 100) 


Finished QOOdS. .............ccccsececesseseseesesnecennens 
Finished consumer goods ... A 
Finished Consumer f00dS ...........ses:sesesse0+ 


Nondurable goods less food . 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPONENES ..........ssecsesssesssssesseesessessecssessteneees 
Materials and components for 
BTS UMECTUN TING es ssnececespsgececsssnsveovansnsssctenavvstess 
Materials for food manufacturing ............. 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing . 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 
Components for manufacturing ...............- 
Materials and components for 
CONS ATEIC NON oc peecee cern nares taanetasigpcseViassccirgerese 


Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ............scessseee 
Crude nonfood materials ...........s::sssssse 


Special groupings 
Finished goods, excluding foods ............+++ 


Finished energy goods ............... 
Finished goods less energy ...... 
Finished consumer goods less energy ......... 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 
Finished consumer goods less food and 


Intermediate foods and feeds .. nA 
Intermediate energy GOOUS ...........-.-seseseenes 
Intermediate goods less energy .............00 
Intermediate materials less foods and 


Crude energy materials ...........:ccsececsecsernesnees 
Crude materials less energy ...........:00 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 


34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 =100) 
ae irre peesorrosee  sgcsnmnnpnene 
Annual average 
Geebing et ee 1986 1987 
. = 1985 1986 { ae | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Total durable goods 297.3 300.0 300.0 299.9 298.8 302.2 302.4 302.1 302.9 302.8 303.9 304.3 304.9 305.2 


Total nondurable goods 317.2 298.8 294.5 294.2 295.6 294.4 294.8 294.7 298.2 300.7 300.8 304.5 308.0 309.8 


Total Manufactures ..........ccccccscsseeesssseecseseeens 304.3 297.6 295.2 295.5 296.0 297.0 297.1 297.2 299.5 300.7 300.9 302.9 304.4 305.4 


Durable ...... 298.1 300.8 300.9 300.8 29) 
A H z 9.6 303.1 303.3 302.9 303.7 303.5 304.6 305.0 305.5 305.4 
Nondurable ... 310.5 294.0 289.1 289.7 292.1 290.4 290.5 291.0 294.7 297.4 296.8 300.4 302.9 304.9 
Total raw or slightly processed goods ......... 327.9 305.6 303.2 300.4 299.0 299.2 300.6 316.9 
Durable wal, webere 252.0 249.6 252.0 252.8 252.0 254.4 279.0 
Nondurable ... 332.4 308.6 306.2 303.0 301.6 301.8 303.1 318.8 


35. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 
Finished goods: 

Total 
Consumer goods ... 284.9 
Capital equipment 306.4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components: 

AMORA ances oetee sos toteeed tes oiges ins tensvtscscoessscbecacsrcrchacecrsscexte 215.6 243.2 280.3 306.0 312.3 320.0 318.7 307.6 
Materials and components for 

manufacturing = 208.7 234.4 265.7 286.1 293.4 301.8 299.5 296.1 

Materials and components for construction .... 224.7 247.4 268.3 287.6 301.8 310.3 315.2 317.4 

Processed fuels and lubricants 295.3 364.8 503.0 595.4 564.8 566.2 548.9 430.2 

Containers .... vs 202.8 226.8 254.5 276.1 286.6 302.3 311.2 314.9 

SUI PUSS eooncsexcaceevceees cs vvcascoeereodecesensesscutovsestesnsescete 198.5 218.2 244.5 263.8 277.1 283.4 284.2 287.3 
Crude materials for further processing: 

Total inte 323.6 330.8 306.1 280.3 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ... 252.2 259.5 235.0 231.0 
Nonfood materials except fuel 477.4 484.5 459.2 386.8 

817.2 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


98 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/83= 100) ........-.:csecsesssesssesnseneeseensesneenssnesenerssensencensnnney 


FoOd (3/83 = 100) .........ccccsssscsescsesensesseereees Recceeanteeecaen eave 
Meat (3/83 = 100) ........scssssssessssssssesnsnssesncntsnsnssnsessnensnsnsansnsnssnsnsansnsosseanenenenenense 
Fish (3/83 = 100) ous A 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80=100) . 
Vegetables and fruit (3/83= 100) ................ 
Feedstuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) ...... 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) 


Beverages and tobacco (6/83= 100) 
Beverages (9/83= 100) = 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/83= 100) 


Crude materials (6/83 = 100) 
Raw hides and skins (6/80= 100) .... 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) ......... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) (9/83=100) . 


Animal and vegetables oils, fats, and waxes ... 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83=100) 


Chemicals (3/83= 100) ..... 
Organic chemicals (12/83= 100) .. 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) .. 
Leather and furskins (9/79= 100) 
Rubber manufactures .............cc0e 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78 = 100) 
Iron and steel (3/82=100) ............ 
Nonferrous metals (9/81 =100) .... 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 


Machinery and transport equipment, excluding military 
and commercial aircraft (12/78= 100) .............. 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12. ) 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) ...........cscsssecsesssseesesseeees 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78= 100) ... 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment ..... 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment . 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80= 100) : 
Other transport equipment, excl. military and commercial aviation Rateacans 


Other manufactured articles 
Apparel (9/83 = 100) 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and apparatus 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and 

CHOOSE 20.7.7 eA OU) |v cchrsanssesnrasbacvasevuasersissiioisosasrstsoaiayonsctuarseclectuscarteevescmens 


Gold, non-monetary (6/83 = 100) 


- Data not available. 


Current Labor Statistics: 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/82= 100) 


Food (9/77 =100) ........ceccceee 
Meat cr osssssssccccstescescsessiessssccs 
per. products and eggs (6/81=100) 
BN sca mtary ay oteatnes kere pooh ater sscitsustcaves casaseeevacacostskacess saviveaces 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) .......... 
Fruits and vegetables 


Sugar, sugar preparations, and honey (3/82= 100) 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 


Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


CRAG LEE MUOT AOD 525, ccc cs os cesnssnsc ended th nusazoaescts ibe cues evssnsoysesiossocosceaTtresiiauetnbesieses 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84 =100) ......cccccssccseesssseeeene 
WOOO Gs t= TOO) a carssconsssssenesacesessesnaccgvanncretsiancs 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 =100) ....... 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals (12/83= 400) . 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap (3/84 =100) .......ccccssecsssessseesnee 2 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 1.0.8. ....cccscssssssessessssssesssesssessuessseeee 


Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82= 100) 


Fats and oils (9/83= 100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83=100) 


> 
n> 


Cherm | (9/92 = 100) ic ccsosccsvesesatedacscnsscnecesadShctvbpod acsssstoasstbsvetesnvessessoscnesectente 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products (3/84=100) . 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 = 100) .........c.e:ccsessesseeeee 5 
Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. (9/84= 100) ........ccssssessecsseessesveeee 


SSLa 


Intermediate manufactured products (12/77 = 100) 
Leather and furskins ............ccsesseseeee 
Rubber manufactures, n.e-.s. .. 
Cork and wood manufactures ... 
Paper and paperboard products 
TWAS Nearer nese veces sncstassecrostck cases scssos ess pcacesonsvessapeosecseoresveatsapsesaseserberadsencarces 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.0.8. ...........cccscsessesessesecresscsesessesseeesecaes 
lron and steel (9/78=100) ............ 
Nonferrous metals (12/81 =100) .. 
Metal manufactures, 1.6.8. ...........:ccscseseseseeeecersesree 


SEIBALBRLo@ 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) ................:.sccscsesesseseeee 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78=100) . + 
Metalworking machinery (3/80 =100) .........csccsecssssesecseseeseseesees * 
General industrial machinery and parts, n.e@.s. (6/81 =100) ..........sseseee 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 

NOHO saat OO) tercreatecrc ase ensansseateaanssrssisntes ratencone hectcos co aplnncbsianizageacasrepcaiioreri 

Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 

AGS Ome OO) Cre rieren ntaest es cancer eecetee eintetae ces coraetatosvoneecotnesseoshanassscosetsesacpesvecesootce 
Electrical machinery and equipment (12/81 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 =100) ..... 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80= 100) 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80 = 100) 
Furniture and parts (6/80 = 100) .............. 

Clothing (9/77 =100) ... 


Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 
per eaters (1.2/7.0 = 100) beserrcccrsrccaseasteet ai sees ccsassvatiaviaiiisassersascrcon Pustartscois 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
clocks (3/80= 100) ..... 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (| 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82= 100) ..........-scsccssssssesssseesssssesessvessstesssesssssnnsnessees 


1986 1987 
——— 

Mar. June | Sept. Dec. Mar. 
88.5 83.2 83.9 86.0 91.6 
113.4 | 104.7 | 109.1 | 105.3 } 100.2 
122.7 | 118.5 | 126.9 |} 134.4 | 132.1 
106.7.) 107.1 | 109.4 | 111.5 | 116.8 
139.3 | 144.8 | 149.6 | 157.1 | 161.6 
146.9 | 149.2 | 154.0 | 155.3 | 161.0 
119.4 | 119.4 | 127.1 | 125.5 | 120.5 
124.6 | 121.6 | 123.9 | 124.3 | 126.0 
85.9 69.2 71.8 61.0 50.9 
163.2 | 165.5 | 165.8 | 168.0 | 170.8 
161.8 | 163.9 | 165.5 | 168.2 | 171.5 
94.2 95.3 98.1 98.5 | 103.2 
78.8 75.5 76.9 78.5 79.1 
104.3 | 106.3 | 109.4 | 107.2 | 115.0 
74.9 79.9 86.0 92.8 | 100.5 
101.5 | 100.0 | 100.4 | 100.2 99.5 
94.5 95.6 98.2 95.4 98.0 
103.6 | 104.4 | 104.8 | 104.7 | 113.4 
55.3 37.5 33.6 38.4 49.7 
54.7 36.1 32.1 37.9 49.9 
41.4 39.3 35.5 51.6 50.8 
39.3 37.4 33.5 50.0 49.2 
94.6 93.3 93.4 93.2 95.9 
102.9 | 104.9 | 110.0 | 110.1 | 116.2 
79.2 79.7 77.4 79.7 81.8 
99.9 | 100.3 | 101.0 | 102.8} 104.3 
134.0 | 135.6 | 138.8 | 139.4 | 142.2 
141.6 | 143.0 | 147.4 | 143.3 | 149.5 
136.5 | 137.7 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 140.8 
130.8 | 134.3 | 137.4 | 142.7 | 146.1 
157.1 | 157.1 | 157.5 | 164.8 | 165.2 
131.2 | 132.9 | 135.1 | 135.3 | 138.8 
164.2 | 169.6 | 178.2 |} 180.2 | 183.1 
117.3 | 118.1 | 119.0 | 1185 | 122.3 
79.4 78.9 83.5 81.6 82.4 
124.4 | 127.8 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 133.4 
111.5 | 115.3 | 118.1 | 120.2 | 124.0 
112.1 | 115.4 | 120.1 | 121.0 | 128.0 
105.0 | 107.7 | 110.7 | 115.7 | 122.4 
103.8 | 109.0 | 112.8 | 113.9 | 120.8 
96.9 | 101.3 | 102.5 | 102.4 | 103.5 
89.4 91.6 93.7 93.9 94.6 
84.5 87.5 89.5 91.7 93.6 
123.4 | 127.1 | 129.8 | 133.2 | 137.0 
103.3 | 104.8 | 109.5 | 109.6 | 114.3 
120.1 | 123.5 | 125.5 | 125.5 | 125.5 
147.0 | 142.2 | 145.8 | 146.9 | 148.9 
133.4 | 135.3 | 137.8 | 139.1 | 145.5 
147.0 | 142.2 | 145.8 | 146.9 | 148.9 
106.4 | 112.5 | 1183 | 118.0 | 125.6 
99.3 | 103.2 | 106.9 | 107.6 | 111.8 
102.1 | 103.4 | 1123 | 111.0 | 116.9 
106.7 | 107.3 | 126.9 | 123.3 | 128.0 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Per- 


centage 
Category of 1980 nae 
trade 
value 
Foods, feeds, and DEVErAGES ........ccsesseseseesesnsseeseeneenesnesnsntensenseteesees ; ‘ ! ; 4 
Phaw materials ........cccccsssscsssssssscssosssenssscassssusvssesesssosceenccucnsarscceseressoeseoen® : ‘ ; i PY 
Raw materials, nondurable bat 21.327 os 
Raw materials, durable ......... a8 9.368 ie 
Capital goods (12/82= 100) ae 30.186 9 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines (12/82= 100) 7.483 ide: 
Consumer goods 7.467 ie 
Durables .......... 3.965 
Nondurables 


39..U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


Per- 
centage 
Category of 1980 
trade 
value 
Foods, feeds, and beverages ae 
Petroleum and petroleum products, excl. natural gas .. 68 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum ................ oF - 
Raw materials, nondurable ...... +f 
Raw materials, durable .. 102.¢ 
Capital goods ...........cesseeeseeeeeees 115.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts and engines .. 126.2 
Consumer goods 114.5 
Durable ......... 114.€ 


NOMCHIPBING < arecsctscecscacsvschctetssccteocevcecnotnecesescvecevatavovatecsveze 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products (6/83=100) .........ccesssssesesene 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 


(6/83 = 100) 109.8 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83=100) . 113.4 
Paper and allied products (3/81 = 100) ..... 113.7 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 = 100) 100.3 


Petroleum and coal products (12/83=100) ..... : ; ; : ‘ . 83.5 


Primary metal products (3/82 =100) ......... 91.7 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78=100) . 140.9 
Electrical machinery (12/80= 100) ......... 115.7 
Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) 170.0 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

KGL ==AOO)' Beteemasccsccettesseteatecsssescestesysaconesbsbentocttevoatsusnoahversts i ; : ; E K ss 163.3 


1 SIC - based classification. 


41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 
June Mar. 
Manufacturing: : 

Food and kindred products (6/77 =100) .... 118.8 115.0 114.2 115.1 WATS 115.6 118.0 122.4 122.7 
Textile mill products (9/82= 100) .............. 102.8 101.0 100.4 101.8 104.7 106.4 107.1 108.0 A127, 
Apparel and related products (6/77 = 100) ..... 135.6 133.0 133.9 134.4 133.4 135.1 137.8 139.3 145.9 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 

(6/77=100) . 116.3 120.6 117.5 115.8 122.1 124.8 127.9 127.9 135.0 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80=100) . 93.9 96.1 97.7 98.2 101.2 103.5 105.4 105.6 109.7 
Paper and allied products (6/77=100) .... 141.5 139.8 138.7 137.4 137.6 139.4 142.2 150.3 154.0 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82= 100) 95.3 93.9 93.3 95.8 98.6 102.1 103.8 102.4 104.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

(12/80= 100) 96.9 96.7 96.6 97.5 100.9 100.6 101.9 102.1 104.4 
Leather and leather products .. 139.1 138.9 142.3 144.0 145.8 144.6 147.7 148.7 151.8 
Primary metal products (6/81 =100 84.1 84.1 84.3 82.6 82.0 82.4 84.9 84.0 85.4 
Fabricated metal products (12/84=100) . 110.3 111.1 115.5 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80 = 100) 112.5 114.2 119.4 
Electrical machinery (9/84= 100) ... 102.6 104.0 105.7 
Transportation equipment (6/81 =1 130.4 133.2 136.5 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(12/79=100) Aes iba Ged tapncant des Peek cx obec goieh deeanncsdvcspnenatitdcianeush sosbunabiaian 113.7 113.7 119.1 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 

(VACHE (0) 0) eres tries ReRReH Spi Benton eRe 


1 SIC - based classification. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977=100) 


Item 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 0.0.0... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour .. 
Unit labor Costs «0.0... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs ........... 

Unit labor costs ... 
Unit nonlabor costs .... 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 
Compensation per hour ....... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 


Quarterly Indexes 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


1970 | 1973 1977 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 1982 


(1977=100) 


Private business 


Productivity: 106.5 
Output per hour of all PErSONS ........cccesesseneeeseene ; xf \ i 4 5 8 Kt i i t pp 
Output per unit of capital services I . ty 
Multifactor Productivity ........::sssscsescsseeeneseeeneneneenes . : ; 7 i H : Fi i ! ; roe 

MUTI arecch ec catacteccsnes-snsseseca¥dvenccschvcasnsastazvcqgonsonconsnnst } : ; s 1 é i 4 . i i i 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons .... sees 
Capital services. ........... i i i A 5 te _ 
Combined units of labor a d cap ital input .......... ; ; f i : ; i : A i aoe 
Capital per hour of all PersOM ...........ssssseeeseeeenes j i : u i ; i y 7 E 
Private nonfarm business 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all PerSONS ........esssesceeseseeeenes f : : . y i i i : : 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services A 89.7 
Multifactor productivity ....... at A ; F J ‘ : : : f i 99.4 

ONS erent diay ececessescickecaresisusevcccdicarsssndsexessiaricsbe : i i : 5: 4 J ; ' i 122.5 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons .. 116.9 
Capital services 136.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input . od 3 i i 4 ; i 123.3 

Capital per hour of all P@rsONs ..........:ssessseeeseeees ! H x A i , a : i # é 116.8 

Manufacturing 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all persons 121.7 
Output per unit of capital services 96.0 
Multifactor productivity ............... 114.7 
MOI M os caser reece ccs tedsasesvessicsaasossesocsnsaseccvecs 120.4 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons .... 98.9 
Capital services 125.4 
Combined units of labor and canea inputs 105.0 
Capital per hour of all persons .. 126.7 


44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977=100) 


Business: 
Output per hour of all PErsONs ........ ce eeseeeeeeseeeeeeee f ! t " h h i i i i i 107.1 
Compensation per hour ......... . i i R k I 3 i i F s e 180.9 
Real compensation per hour 100.0 
Unit labor costs .........cc0 168.8 
Unit nonlabor payments i 5 f § 8 i ‘ { . a 3 161.8 
Implicit price deflator 0... cececsesseseesssesesssseseeeeseeneees i k ; h k i A k i e a i 166.3 
Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 105.5 
Compensation per hour ..... 179.8 
Real compensation per hou 99.4 
Unit labor Costs... 170.4 
Unit nonlabor payments 163.9 
Implicit price deflator 168.1 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees .............::ccessseee 106.9 
Compensation per hour ............ 176.5 


Real compensation per hour rf i F F f f \ 4 4 id . i 97.5 
Total unit COStS ........0sc0000 _ P A } I i k i i i e i 169.1 
Unit labor costs ... 


i 165.0 
Unit nonlabor costs . 181.2 

Unit profits Suabissupabnesapuirbetivioes cissacss ; i i i : : u 4 \ R R 134.1 
Unit nonlabor payments ........... , F H 1 ! i 4 : y 4 R 164.7 
IMPNGHE BriCe HOM ALON -osscccssecscecsssyessessascosvoasseonsscneouse 8 i f i r f 5 e i i 164.9 

Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all PEFSOMS .......esssessessesseeneenses f A I i : : 4 4 . 3 126.0° 
Compensation per hour ............ iw ql ; y F i f z ig 181.9 
Real compensation per hour 5 : i K i il ; P i k } 100.5 
Unit labor costs... i i f f i A Ml M 144.3 
Unit nonlabor payments 137.4 
Implicit price deflator 
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45. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 
Country 


Total labor force basis 


Canada ....... 


Japan .......... 


Civilian labor force basis 


United States . 
Canada ....... 
Australia . & 
IEDDGNA Sos cscspsnecdetnastaadccestectavigestscacadcsectoses 


United Kingdom ...cccssccsscsssscesserene 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 

2 Major changes in the Italian labor force survey, intro- 
duced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons enu- 
merated as unemployed. However, many persons reported 
that they had not actively sought work in the past 30 days, 
and they have been provisionally excluded for comparability 
with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons would about 


6.9 6.7 
9.4 9.6 
8.4 8.3 
2.9 2.9 
10.8 11.2 
7.4 7.4 
6.6 6.7 
2.6 2.0 


‘double the Italian unemployment rate shown. 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjust- 
ment factors to current published data and therefore should 
be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment under 
U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 
10 countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 


Labor force 
United States .... ots 117,834 
12,870 


: 7,562 

etic : 59,410 
eneectn: 23,540 
27,280 

21,990 


4,437 
27,460 


Participation rate’ 


United States 65.3 


65.7 
63.0 
sensi : ; ; , ; 62.1 

53.5 
cosets 47.5 
67.3 
62.9 


109,597 
11,634 
6,952 
57,740 
21,030 
25,210 
20,610 


4,319 
24,400 


Employment-population ratio” 


United States 


Australia . 


' Labor force as a percent of the civilian working-age population. Da ; 
: - Data not f 
2 Employment as a percent of the civilian working-age population. - 
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47. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1977=100) 
Item and country 
Output per hour ; 
PRG StS core ccscestesaatittt sce ovascopsccssanscesessuveeh@iarsyseace 62.2 
Canada ay) LeelyA 
Japan ..... 23.2 
Belgium .. 32.8 
Denmark 37.2 
France 36.4 
Germany 40.3 
NCR «soc ccaccevouvannndtstece 36.5 
Netherlands 32.4 
Norway 54.6 
Sweden 42.3 
United Kingdom 55.5 
United States 52.5 
Canada 41.3 
Japan ..... 19.2 
Belgium .. 41.6 
Denmark 49.2 
France .... 35.4 
Germany 50.0 
Italy ..... 37.4 
Netherland: 44.8 
Norway 55.1 
Sweden 52.6 
United Kingdom 71.2 
Total hours 
NU eit SUMO tare ates teccteeet tse sch crac ccscescTocycepceceesion 84.4 
Canada 
Japan ... 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Italy ........ 
Netherlands .. 
Norway 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Compensation per hour 
United States 36.5 
27.5 
8.9 
13.8 
12.6 
15.1 
18.8 
8.3 
12.5 
15.8 
14.7 
15.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States 58.7 
§4.2 
38.4 
42.0 
33.8 
41.6 
46.6 
22.8 
38.5 
29.0 
34.8 
27.4 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States 58.7 
Canada 59.4 
Japan . 28.5 
Belgium 30.2 
Denmark 29.5 
France ...... 41.7 
Wally essen 32.5 
Netherlands . 25.1 
Norway ..... 21.7 
Sweden . 30.1 
United Kingdom 44.2 
- Data not available. 


80.8 
75.6 
64.8 
59.9 
65.5 
69.6 
71.2 
72.7 
64.3 
81.7 
80.7 
79.7 


78.6 
73.5 
69.9 
78.0 
82.0 
73.3 
86.6 
78.0 
84.4 
86.9 
92.5 
95.0 


97.3 

97.2 
107.9 
130.2 
125.1 
105.3 
121.7 
107.4 
131.2 
106.4 
114.6 
119.1 


57.4 
47.9 
33.9 
34.9 
36.3 
36.6 
48.0 
26.1 
39.0 
37.9 
38.5 
31.5 


71.0 
63.4 
52.3 
58.2 
55.4 
52.6 
67.4 
36.0 
60.7 
46.4 
47.7 
39.5 


71.0 
64.5 
39.1 
42.0 
44.4 
46:8 
42.9 
50.6 
41.2 
34.5 
41.1 
54.2 


93.4 
90.3 
83.1 
78.2 
83.2 
82.2 
84.0 
90.9 
81.5 
94.6 
94.8 
95.6 


90.6 
91.7 
86.5 
82.6 


92.9 
88.6 
87.7 
85.9 
94.6 
88.5 
90.1 
91.1 
86.2 
96.8 
100.2 
95.2 


84.9 
89.9 
86.2 
92.0 
95.0 
90.0 
91.0 
86.9 
92.7 
101.0 
106.1 
96.3 


91.4 
101.5 

98.2 
107.1 
100.4 
101.7 
101.0 

95.4 
107.6 
104.3 
105.9 
101.2 


85.1 
78.9 
84.2 
79.0 
81.0 
76.7 
84.5 
70.2 
82.2 
77.2 
77.3 
77.3 


91.7 
89.1 
96.0 
91.9 
85.6 
86.7 
93.8 
77.1 
95.4 
79.7 
77.1 
81.2 


91.7 
93.1 
86.7 
89.7 
89.6 
99.5 
88.7 
104.3 
92.8 
81.4 
83.2 
103.4 


97.1 
94.8 
94.3 
95.1 
98.2 
95.0 
96.5 
98.9 
95.8 
99.7 
101.7 
99.5 


93.1 
96.5 
94.8 
99.4 
99.6 
96.1 
98.0 
97.9 
99.0 
101.4 
106.1 
98.2 


95.9 
101.8 
100.6 
104.6 
101.4 
101.2 
101.6 

99.0 
103.3 
101.7 
104.3 

98.7 


92.1 
90.3 
90.7 
89.5 
90.4 
88.9 
91.3 
84.2 
91.9 
88.8 
91.5 
89.3 


94.9 
95.3 
96.2 
94.2 
92.1 
93.6 
94.6 
85.1 
96.0 
89.1 
90.0 
89.8 


94.9 
102.7 
86.9 
87.5 
91.5 
96.3 
87.3 
90.5 
89.1 
86.9 
92.3 
92.9 


101.5 
101.1 
108.0 
106.3 
101.5 
105.7 
103.1 
103.0 
106.4 
101.8 
102.8 
101.5 


106.0 
104.6 
106.7 
101.6 

99.7 
103.4 
101.8 
101.8 
102.8 

98.2 

97.3 
100.6 


104.4 
103.4 
98.8 
95.5 
98.3 
97.8 
98.7 
98.8 
96.6 
96.5 
94.6 
99.1 


108.2 
107.6 
106.6 
107.8 
110.2 
113.5 
107.8 
114.5 
108.4 
110.0 
111.4 
116.4 


106.6 
106.5 

98.7 
101.4 
108.6 
107.4 
104.5 
111.2 
101.8 
108.1 
108.4 
114.7 


106.6 

99.3 
126.8 
115.6 
118.4 
117.3 
121.0 
115.6 
115.7 
109.7 
107.2 
126.1 


101.4 
102.0 
114.8 
112.3 
106.5 
110.3 
108.2 
110.5 
112.3 
107.1 
110.9 
102.4 


108.1 
108.5 
113.9 
104.4 
105.4 
106.1 
106.6 
108.6 
106.1 
100.3 
103.6 
100.5 


106.5 
106.3 
99.3 
93.0 
99.0 
96.2 
98.5 
98.2 
94.4 
93.6 
93.4 
98.1 


118.6 
118.6 
113.4 
117.5 
123.1 
129.3 
116.1 
134.7 
117.0 
116.0 
120.1 
138.8 


117.0 
116.2 

98.8 
104.7 
115.7 
117.3 
107.3 
121.9 
104.1 
108.2 
108.3 
135.5 


117.0 
105.4 
121.3 
127.9 
132.0 
135.5 
135.9 
129.5 
127.4 
113.8 
112.9 
164.9 


105.9 
100.4 
135.0 


112.0 
106.9 
142.3 
144.7 
120.2 
128.8 
119.1 
126.6 
127.5 
117.2 
125.5 
123.0 


104.7 
101.0 
148.2 
112.1 
115.6 
107.4 
103.6 
109.2 
107.0 

97.2 
105.2 

88.9 


93.5 
94.5 
104.2 
77.5 
96.2 
83.4 
87.0 
86.2 
83.9 
82.9 
83.9 
72.3 


162.4 
177.4 
140.7 
159.8 
174.2 
227.0 
148.4 
276.4 
144.0 
173.5 
173.3 
227.7 


145.0 
166.0 

98.9 
110.5 
144.9 
176.2 
124.6 
218.3 
113.0 
148.0 
138.1 
185.1 


145.0 
143.1 
111.5 
77.4 
95.1 
113.7 
113.3 
126.8 
97.1 
107.9 
80.4 
160.8 


1960 1970 1973 1974 1975 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 


121.7 
112.7 
163.7 
153.3 
117.2 
138.3 
128.9 
136.8 
145.6 
125.2 
134.5 
134.2 


120.4 
113.6 
179.3 
115.1 
123.6 
108.6 
111.7 
115.5 
115.3 
105.2 
113.8 

95.2 


98.9 
100.8 
109.6 

75.1 
105.5 

78.5 

86.7 

84.4 

79.2 

84.0 

84.6 

71.0 


176.7 
195.9 
152.0 
183.7 
194.4 
262.5 
162.8 
339.5 
159.0 
204.8 
208.9 
261.3 


145.1 
173.8 

92.9 
119.8 
166.0 
189.8 
126.3 
248.2 
109.2 
163.5 
155.3 
194.7 


145.1 
135.2 
104.3 
72.3 
94.0 
103.9 
99.6 
114.8 
80.7 
101.3 
80.6 
144.8 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases ... 


Heavy construction contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOPKGAYS .....0:c2ceccscsccscsssscssscscsscveecerenreernsnesesssasonsbeocee 

Special trade contractors: 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods 


Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ......... 

Furniture and fixtures: 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases Bees 
ROBE WOSKORY (COBOB 2. sscecsccnscervicsusiisocsiadacossacapssvscassssandsbeacsuondsesoasctertvonaéssavadeduuce 
ESOBT OWLS conc cosssn ce casan ox svsasapncinsiogcavorice vancotcusssvuncavantainseooneyateagesedeaniaseeeuh 

Primary metal industries: 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays A 
Electric and electronic equipment: 
Total cases 


Lost workdays 


Total cases 

Lost workday cases . 

LOSt WOFKGAYS ......c:ccceceseesesees 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases 


Lost workdays (As Sa eS ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 


See footnotes at end of table. 


48. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and type of case! 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Tobacco manufacturing: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS ..........:c 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ............. 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS ..........cecee 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays .........-...+ 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdaYS ..........:s00e 28 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 

Lost workday cases . 

Lost workdays 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases . 

Lost workdays .... 
Retail trade: 


Lost workday cases . 


Lost workdays .... 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases ..... see 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS ......-.--s:0++ 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


ae! a 

1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

i 

19.5 19.4 19.9 18.7 17.8 16.7 16.5 16.7 16.7 
8.5 8.9 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.1 
130.1 132.2 141.8 136.8 130.7 129.3 131.2 131.6 138.0 
9.1 8.7 9.3 8.1 8.2 7.2 6.5 va 7.3 
3.8 4.0 4.2 3.8 3.9 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 
66.7 58.6 64.8 45.8 56.8 44.6 42.8 Bier 51.7 
10.2 10.2 9.7 9.1 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 7.5 
2.9 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 3.0 
57.4 61.5 61.3 62.8 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 57.4 
6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 6.7 
2.0 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 Zul 2.4 2.5 2.6 
31.7 32.4 34.1 34.9 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 441 
13.6 13.5 13.5 12.7 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 10.2 
5.0 5.7 6.0 5.8 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 47 
101.6 103.3 108.4 112.3 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 94.6 
6.8 7.0 7.1 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 6.3 
2.7 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 
41.7 43.8 45.1 46.5 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 49.2 
8.0 78 tLe 6.8 6.6 5.7 5.5 5.3 5.1 
3.1 3.3 3.5 3.1 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 
51.4 50.9 54.9 50.3 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 38.8 
8.1 7.9 if 7.2 6.7 5.3 5.5 5.1 5.1 
3.3 3.4 3.6 3.5 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
59.2 58.3 62.0 59.1 §1.2 46.4 46.8 53.5 49.9 
16.8 sds | 17.1 15.5 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 13.4 
7.6 8.1 8.2 7.4 Tne 6.0 6.2 6.4 6.3 
118.1 125.5 127.1 118.6 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 107.4 
11.5 ANT 11.5 11.7 11.5 9.9 10.0 10.5 10.3 
4.4 4.7 4.9 5.0 5.1 4.5 4.4 47 4.6 
68.9 72.5 76.2 82.7 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 88.3 
9.7 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 8.6 
5.3 5.7 5.9 5.5 5.3 4.9 47 5.2 5.0 
95.9 102.3 107.0 104.5 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 107.1 
ian 7.9 8.0 7.4 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.4 
2.9 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 
44.0 44.9 49.0 48.7 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 50.7 
8.5 8.9 8.8 8.2 isle 7.1 7.0 7.2 7.2 
3.6 3.9 41 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.5 
52.5 57.5 59.1 58.2 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 59.8 
7.4 7.5 wat Uf (hu 7.2 7.3 7.5 7.5 
2.7 2.8 3.1 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 3.1 
40.5 39.7 44.7 44.5 41.1 42.6 46.7 48.4 47.0 
2.0 21 an 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.0 
8 8 9 8 8 9 9 9 a) 
10.4 12.5 13.3 12.2 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 15.4 
5.4 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 


2.6 


200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 


week, 50 weeks per year.) 


3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
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BLS Productivity 
and Cost Measures 


Measures of productivity change for major 
sectors of the U.S. economy: 


e Productivity and cost measures for U.S. 
business, nonfarm business, and manufacturing 
every quarter. 


e Multifactor productivity and related measures for 
U.S. private business, private nonfarm business, 
and manufacturing, annually. 


How to obtain: 


Mailing List: 

To obtain the quarterly news release, ask 
to be put on a mailing list Call Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Division of Produc- 
tivity Research (202) 523-9261. 


Electronic News Release: 


Quickest. Accessible electronically 
immediately at release time through BLS 
news release service. Write to the Office 
of Publications, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington D.C. 20212, or call 
(202) 523-1913. 


I 


Data Diskettes: 


Quarterly productivity and related 
indexes are available on diskettes. For 
information, call the Office of Publica- 
tions, Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 
523-7827. 

Monthly Labor Review: 

Occasional articles discuss the full range 
of BLS productivity findings. Tables 
present up-to-date measures in every 
issue. Subscription available from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, for 
$16 a year; $4.75 single copy. 


Telephone: 


For additional information about 
measures summarized in the news 
release, call Division of Productivity 
Research (202) 523-9261. 


Geographic Profile of Employment and 
Unemployment, 1986 


Bulletin 2279 


Here, in a single volume, is a complete picture 
of the labor force in four Census regions and 
nine divisions, each of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, 50 metropolitan areas, 
and 17 central cities. It is the only current 
source of information on demographic and 
economic characteristics for metropolitan 
areas and cities. The data report on labor 
force status by sex, race, age, Hispanic origin, 
marital status, occupation, industry, full- and 
part-time status, reasons for and duration of 
unemployment, and reasons for part-time work. 
The volume includes nearly 30 tables, 
geographic boundary definitions, a description 
of sampling and estimation procedures, and 
tables of sampling errors. 


Please send your order to: Superintendent of Documents Bureau of Labor Statistics 


U.S. Government Printing Office i Publications Sales Center 
Washington, D.C. 20402 P.O. Box 2145 
Chicago, Ill. 60690 


Order form Please send____—_—sS$Copies of Geographic Profile of Employment and 
Unemployment, 1986, Bulletin 2279, Stock No. 029-001-02924—1 at $9.50 each. 


O Enclosed is a check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


© Charge to GPO Deposit Account No. 


O Chargetomy UO 
* Account No. 


=e NC COLIMITIN Oona et NN EXDifatlon dale 


Expiraion da —————————— 


*Acceptable only on orders sent to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Name 


Organization (if applicable) 
Address 


City, State, Zip Code —— —___________ 


Washington D.C. 20212 
Official Business 
a Penalty for private use, $300 


a 


